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Activity. Increases 


In Steel Industry) 


Production _ of Automobiles 
Also Shows Gains, Accord- 
ing to Reserve Board Review | 


Home Loan Banks. 





CTIVITY ‘in the steel industry picked 
up during the first three weeks Of this 

s.|month and during December automobile 
Further Benefits to Pros |factories advanced production over the | 


pective Builders A r e| November low levels, according to the | 
Urged at Senate Hearing 


Federal Reserve Board’s monthly sum- | 
Unfavorable Effect 


!mary of business and financial conditions 
made public Jan. 26. | 
On Values Foreseen 


Practically all industrial and commer- | 
cial activity follows its usual seasonal | 
trend. The output of shoe factories which 
usually declines showed little change, 
however, while textile mills curtailed their 
| production more than the usual amount, 


PI Ss It I hag to the summary. 

j an Sey a he Board’s seasonally adjusted index | 

Objectors to ‘ding Would | >25e4 on the 1923-1925 average showed a 
Additional Building ne decline in industrial production from 72 | 
Be Harmful and That Nation | 
Already Is Overbuilt 











in November to 71 in December, accord- | 
ing to the announcement, which follows | 
jin full text: 

| Industrial activity declined from No- } 
| vember to December by slightly more than | 
{the usual seasonal amount, while the vol- | 





The need for a system of home loan 


Operators’ 


‘Rail Interests Point 


Proposal to Tax 


Buses Is Said to 
Endanger Lines 


Representative | 
Asserts Levy Would Fail| 
To Raise Expected Sum | 
And Would Hurt Service 


To Losses in Traffic 


Suggestion for Levy on Oil | The charge that the United States is| 


From Abroad Is Objected to 
At House Hearing on Plans 
For Increased Revenues 





A proposed tax on buses operating in 





lin the European understanding of the 


s as proposed in the bill ‘S. 2959), 
tam "reed and denied in testi- 
mony from 12 witnesses who were heard 
Jan. 26 by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Some witnesses told the Committee that | 
not only should the proposal be enacted | 
into law, but that it should be rushed | 
through Congress, while from others the 
Committee heard declarations that in no 
event could it be heipful and that in all 
probability it would prove damaging ulti- 
mately to real estate and security values. 
Testimony of the day included proposals 
for amendments and even to the drafting 
of a new bill with an entirely different 
financial set-up. 

To Continue Hearings 

As a result, Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, Chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and spensor of the bill, announced 
the hearings will continue as long’ as 
there is anyone to testify. He said it 
was apparent that there are broad dif- 
ferences of opinion and that the record | 
must show the various views so the Sen- | 
ate may be acquainted with the entire} 
problem. 


| 
The probability of the home loan bank| Divergent views regarding the value of 
system developing into an agency to en-| postal savings to the banks of the coun- 


ume of factory employment showed about 
the usual decrease. 
clined further. 


Thrift Is Encouraged, Says | 


| interstate commerce would drive the traffic 
off the roads and fail to yield the desired 
revenue to aid in balancing the Federal 
budget, the House Committee on Ways 
and Means was told Jan. 26 by Ivan 
Bowen, of Minneapolis, Minn., represent- 


Wholesale prices de- 


Production and employment: Volume of 
industrial output decreased somewhat 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Postal Savings Banks 
Defended as Averting 
Hoarding of Money 


Operators and counsel for the Greyhound 
Lines. 

Representative Boland (Dem.), of Scran- 
ton, Pa., urged imposition of the tax and 
of a levy of 2 cents a mhile on small trucks 
and 3 cents on large trucks in interstate 
commerce, declaring the tax would yield 
a “stupendous revenue.” Buses and trucks 
have contributed to unemployment of rail- 
way workers, Mr. Boland said, and they 
are a growing menace to highways. 

Unjust Use of Highways 

Something must be done to curb the 
length of buses and trucks not now regu- 
lated, Mr. Boland said. 

Buses are benefited by elimination of 
grade crossings without cost to them, he 
declared, and the Government is too lib- 
jeral in aiding in provision of free right 
of way to trucks, he said in reply to a 
question on the subject by Representative 


Representative Celler at 
Hearing;  Building-loan 
Group Opposes Increase 


ing the National Association of Motor Bus | 


four Gon Ww. RAilis “al the Seer-Warne la > . — ee in | 
k . J ‘ = : ;}Committee on ‘OS: cers an ‘OS 
National Bank of Detroit, Mich. He told) Roads at a hearing Jan. 26 on the pro- 
the Committee that, in the»Middle West, | nocal to increase the present $2,500 maxi- | 
there was a shortage of funds among | P° oe a pres ne 
building finance agencies. The proposed | ™um of individual deposits in the Postal 
system, he argued, would open up a new | Savings System to $5,000 or $10,000. 
Witnesses for the American Banking 


reservoir of credit. Nes 

“Under present circumstances,” Mr. Association, whose case was presented 

Mills said, “there is an absolute need for | Jan. 25, reiterated that the increase would 

fresh sources of credit if building is to be|be injurious to banks generally and tele- 

revived. |}grams of protest from banking interests 
“I have heard it said that the country/| were filed by various members of the 


Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass. 


Mr. Treadway asked if Mr. Boland 
would favor a tax on outdoor advertising, 
on billboards, and Mr. Boland said he fa- 
vored such a tax. 
there is unjust use of highways by adver- 
tisers just as there is by trucks. 

He said a “stupendous” revenue would 
result from a tax on interstate buses and 
trucks. 

Effect of Competition 
George Hennemuth, assistant paymas- 


Mr. Boland declared | 


is overbuilt. It may be so in some sec- 
tions, but not everywhere. We feel that 
this proposed law would relieve the strain, 
anyway, and would enable people to bor- 
row where building can go on.” 

The witness asserted that there are so 
many banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations with assets frozen that relief is 
imperative. If they can liquidate tnose 
securities, he added, the effec, will be far- 
reaching. 





| liam T. S. Rollins, 


| acticn. 


House. For the other side, Representa- 
tive Cellier (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the Director of Postal Savings, Wil- 
defended the Postal 
Savings System as an encouragement of 
thrift that helped banks and communi- 
ties. The Committee adjourned without 


ter of the Delaware, Lackawana & West- 
ern Railroad, called as a witness by Mr. 
Boland, reviewed recent declines in rail- 
way revenues, ascribing them in part to 
competition by trucks and buses. The 
number of passengers carried in 1930 by 
railroads was 43 per cent smaller than in 
1921, and less-than-carload shipments 
Asserts Hoarding Is Reduced dropped 44 per cent in the same period, 
The Postal Savings System “deals with | he said. These declines indicate the loss 





He declared that had the Federal Re- | sleeping money,” Representative Celler|of employment by railway workers, he 


serve System mot been in existence, most 
commercial banks could not have sur- 
Vived the conditions of the last two years. 

Mr. Mills declared that the National 
Credit Corporation had begun to make 
its influence felt, adding, however, 
since it must operate in a limited field, 
it has been unable to do all that is neces- 
sary to relieve the banks. 

Fear of Builders 


“There are many customers desirous of | been kept by them in mattresses, trunks, 


building homes and we are forced to dis- 
courage them,” he continued. -“They may 
have 30 or 40 per cent of the cost of a 
home on deposit, But we are in a posi- 
tion of making those loans and of having 
those loans freeze.” 

The witness said the prospective builder 
was being discouraged also by “a fear 
complex,” because “all around him he 
sees foreclosures.” 

Mr. Mills found fault with the limita- 
tion in the bill that fixed the maximum 
amount to be loaned at 50 per cent of 
building costs. He called attention to the 
fact that an amortized loan in five years 
had been reduced to only a small per- 
centage of the value of the property. He 
declared that “a little unfair” to the bor- 
rower. 

With reference to suggestions made 
earlier in consideration of this legislation, 
Mr. Mills opposed making any of the pa- 
per of the home loan, banks eligible for 
rediscount. He declared the two systems 
should be kept separate. 

Support for the Watson bill “or some 
such legislation” was voiced by Justin 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Gains in Employment 


Recorded for Month 


More Optimistic Outlok Shown 
By Labor Department 


A “more optimistic outlook prevailed re- 
garding the general 


that | 


|} ing of the Bank of United States in New 


told the Committee. He said that prob- | said. , p 

ably half a billion dollars would have Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
been taken out of American industry and | icus, Ga., asked how many had heen given 
trade and hoarded away during the past |employment by buses and trucks in the 
two years but for the postal savings facil- |same period. Mr. Boland replied that 
ities. those figures would have to come from 

He said that because of mistrust of the | the bus and truck operators. 

banking system and of banks on the part| Mr. Hennemuth estimated that the re- 
of a large number of people money has | cent reduction of railway revenues is due 
25 per cent to trucks and buses and 75 
per cent to business depression. 


Railway Employment 


L. H. Riffel, representing the Railway 
Employes Association of Pennsylvania, 
outlined reductions in railway revenues 
and purchases, with consequent unem- 
ployment. Ten per cent of the clerical 
positions on the eastern division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad were abolished be- 
tween 1929 and 1930, he said. 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Evanston, Ill., referred to an estimate 
that buses and trucks have reaped 10,- 
800,000,000 miles of travel in a year, and 
remarked that a tax of 2 cents a mile 
would yield $216,000,000 of revenue. 

William F. Carey, president of the Madi- 
son Square Garden Corporation, New York 
City, asked abolition of the 25 per cent 
tax on prize fight tickets, which, he said, 
has yielded little revenue. The tax has 
been evaded by linking charities with the 
fights and obtaining exemption, he said. 
A 10 per cent tax applies on admissions 
from $3 to $5, he explained, and 25 per 


trees and other hiding places, and this 
money has been brought out and put into 
the postal savings banks. 

Mr. Celler referred to the recent clos- 


York. He said that bank, with 50 
branches, closed almost without notice, 
striking terror and affecting conditions 
in the entire metropolitan area of New 
York. 

Cites Bank Closing Example 

“I am told,” he said, “that $18,000,000 
was drawn out of the various banks of 
New York during the 12 days following 
that closing of the Bank of United! 
States; that that $18,000,000 found its way | 
into the Postal Savings System because 
of the distrust of those who had been 
bank depositors and then the Postal Sav- | 
ings System deposited that money in the 
very banks that were the objects of that 
distrust.” 

The human interest files of the Postal 
Savings System, Mr. Celler said, show | 
many cases where other names are used | 
as a subterfuge to get around the maxi-|cent on those above $5. He believed a 
mum limitation of $2,500 for one indi-| straight 10 per cent tax would yield more 
vidual. Bankers, he said, do not want | revenue. 
to make changes as a rule and they do! 
not want changes in the Postal Savings | 
System. “When the banks try to put the 
brakes on the*Postal Savings,” he added 


Proposed Tax on Oil 

Suggestions for a hearing on a pro- 
posed tax on oil from foreign countries 
“ . ; ; »|met objection from Representative Lewis 
they are standing in their own light.” | (Dem). of Cunitend. 468. who said the 
Many Aliens Among Depositors | tax would be a tariff. Representative Col- 

Mr. Celler said that aliens primarily put jlier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss., Chair- 
their money into the Postal Savings. Re-|man of the Committee, said it was not the 
minded that the United States is a Goy-/|intention to discuss imposition of any 








industrial-employ- 


® ment situation,” which. with a few excep- | 
Aions, changed very little in December, as | 










4 





compared to conditions in November, ac- 


cording to a synopsis of employment con- | 


ditions in December, issued Jan. 26 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Building and highway construction de- 
clined, but activities in wholesale and re- 
tail establishments, slaughter-houses, and 
the postal service were enlivened by 
Christmas holiday influences, the Bureau 
said. The synopsis, as presented in the 
current “Industrial Employment Informa- 
tion Bulletin,” follows in full text: 

Reports received by the United States 
Employment Service during December re- 
vealed some improvement in several of the 
major industries of the country. The iron 
and steel mills in a few sections increased 
their forces. Plants manufacturing tools 
stepped up production schedules and en- 
gaged additional workers, and in a num- 
ber of instances the tool, die, and pat- 
tern making shops worked overtime. While 
an upward trend occurred in certain boot 
and shoe factories, conditions generally 
in this industry remained below normal. 

A substantial increase in employment 
was noted in the automobile industry, 
which was reflected in quite a number of 
factories producing automobile tires, 
wheels, and other accessories. Plants man- 
ufacturing candy and holiday novelties 
engaged additional workers the first part 
of the month, but operations decreased 
somewhat toward the close of December. 

With the above exceptions, very little 
change was noted in the general industrial- 





(Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 
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Lawyers Asked to Discourage 


Futile Supreme Court Appeals. 


XPLAINING that approximately 70 


Members of the bar should give their 
per cent of the cases filed with the Su- | 
| 


considered thought and attention to any 
scheme of reform in the law, no mat- 
ter how radical, Mr. Thacher asserted, 
“if only to analyze the causes which 
gave it birth, and the evils, if any, which 
are thought to justify its proposal.” In 
this connection he referred to proposals 
pertaining to limitations on the juris- 
diction of Federal courts and to restric- 
tions on the powers and functions of 
Federal judges in the conduct of jury 
trials. 


preme Court of the United States are con- 
sidered by the court unworthy of a hear- 
ing upon the merits, Solicitor General 
Thomas D. Thacher declared in a re- | 
cent address before the New York State 
Bar Association in New York City that 
“counsel owe a duty to the court to ad-| 
vise their clients to forego vain hopes } 
that the court will depart from its set- | 
tled practice and take under review their 
cases, simply because there is ground 





for thinking they have been wrongly. de- The portion of the Solicitor General’s 
cided.” The address was made available | address deating with the review of litiga- 
Jan. 26. tion by the Supreme Court follows in 
This burden of “futile litigation” may full text : 
result, the Solicitor General stated, | There is no unnecessary delay in the 
| 


“from a failure of the members of the 
profession to thoroughly understand the 
limitation imposed upon the exercise of 
the statutory and discretionary jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

“The best service counsel can per- 
form for a client,” the members of the 
bar association were told, “is to be able 
to tell him, and to convince him if 
necessary, when his cause is lost, that 
further litigation is an expensie luxury— 
enjoyed onty by the lawyer at the ex- 
pense of his client.” 


disposition of such matters in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. If 
the example of this court should be fol- 
lowed throughout the land there would 
be less talk of the shocking administra- 
tion of our criminal laws, and these laws 
would be more effective. 

The records disclose a very large per- 
centage of failures by members of the 
profession who seek review of their cases 
in the Supreme Court. Of the 893 cases 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 


Inflation Is Denied | 
In Economic Plans 


Emergency Measures Are Said 
Not to Contemplate Any 
Issuance of Currency | 


peasant HOOVER'S economic legis- 
- lative program does not constitute 
“inflation,” it was stated orally Jan. 26 
on behalf of the American Government. 
Misunderstanding in Europe regarding the 
measures undertaken by the United States 
to provide domestic relief is prevalent in 
the discussions abroad and prompts offi- 
cial correction here, it was explained. | 
There has been and is no contemplation 
of any currency issue such as is involved 


| word inflation, it was stated. 
Additional information made available 
follows: 


pursuing a policy of inflation is untrue 
jand arises from the differences between 
the European and American conception 
of inflation. In Europe inflation means 
|printing of currency by the Government 
|to pay its expenses. Necessarily, Euro- 
peans get frightened when they hear the 
word inflation used. None of the pro- 
posals- made in Congress and certainly 
|none by the Administration have the re- 
;}motest relation to this thought. 

The United States proposes to make 
}up its current deficit by the issuance of 
/bonds and will balance its budget next 
year by taxation. The emergency meas- 
}ures which have been undertaken by the 
Government are to loosen frozen credits 
in institutions. Nothing in the nature of 
an issue of currency has been contem- 
plated. 


Refusal of Patents 
For Labor Saving 








Suggestion as Temporary | 
Plan to Prevent Future 





Unemployment Made by 
Representative Sumners 





Designed as a suggestion to afford some 
relief for future unemployment problems, 
the proposal that patents for labor-saving 
| devices be suspended temporarily was sub- 
| mitted by Representative Sumners (Dem.), 
|of Dallas, Tex., to the House Committee 
jon Patents Jan. 26. 

At the same hearing William D. Shoe- 
maker, a patent lawyer of Washingtah, 
D. C., submitted a pfea for more liberali! 
toward inventors, so that more patents 
can be obtained. He based his proposal on 
| the grounds that curtailment of the grant- 
ing of patents would result in a stagna- 
tion of economic progress. 

Backward Move Seen 

Chairman Sirovich (Dem.), of New York 
City, read in the record a letter of Mr. 
Sumners in which the latter had requested 
the Committee to take his suggestion un- 
der advisement. He also read his answer 
to Mr. Sumners’ letter. The letter cov- 
ered most of the points brought out in 
his presentation of the proposal before 
the Committée, and in the answer of Mr. 
Sirovich, objection was voiced to the pro- 
posal on the grounds that it would be a 
backward step. He stated, however, that 
the Committee would consider the pro- 
posal. 

When it is considered that Congress ap- 
propriates for unemployment by provid- 
ing for public construction, it must be 
realized that many machines and few men 
| are put to work, Mr. Sumners pointed out. 


New Problems Cited 

“We have accepted the benefits of labor- 
| saving devices without considering that 
we have come to meet more problems be- 
cause of the number of people which the 
machines have displaced,” he said. “I 
think these inventions have made our 
problems more difficult and we have a 
one-sided program.” ; 

Mr. Sirovich suggested that everyone in 
Russia is working despite the fact that all 
possible labor-saving devices are being 
used, and Mr. Sumners answered that 
| although that is probably true, “I don’t 
know where Russia is heading.” 

Mr. Sumners’ Letter 

Mr. Sumners’ letter to the Committee 
follows in full text: 

“My dear Colleagues: I beg to direct 
the consideration of your Committee to 
the possible advisability under our cir- 
cumstances of suSpending, for the present, 
patents for labor saving devices. 

“I have not thought the matter through 
all of its ramifications, but sufficiently to 
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Finance Capital Bill 








Senate Accepts House Measure 


Providing 500 Million 


The Senate Jan. 26 receded from its 
amendment to the House resolution (H. J. 
! Res. 230) appropriating $500,000,000 for the 
capital of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and adopted the resolution as it 
was originally received. The measure now 
goes to the President for signature. 

The action of the Senate was taken fol- 
lowing a message from the House an- 
nouncing disagreement to the Senate 
lamendment. Senater Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, pointed out, upon call- 
ing the resolution before the Senate, that 
the Director of the Budget had given 
assurance that the purposes of the amend- 
ment would be carried out under the terms 
of the resolution itself. He entered a mo- 
tion that the Senate recede from its 
action. 

The Senate amendment stipulated that 
of the $50,000,000 to be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture so much as 
was necessary could be used for clerk hire 
in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, stated that the 
money was available for loans only, though 
he had been assured by a budget officer 
that the amendment was unnecessary, 
adding that he would prefer that such 
assurance be given in writing. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
merely allocates the funds to the Secre- 
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feel warranted in calling it to your seri- | 


Is Sent to President | 





Recapture Clause 
Declared to Hurt 
Railroads’ Credit 


Spokesman of Shippers Says| 
Excess Earnings Claims | 
Are Made When Carriers 
Needs Are Greatest 


Tells of Improvement 


To Rail Properties 


House Committee Is Informed 
Securities Are Placed at 
Disadvantage as Result of 
‘Fair Return’ Provision 


The so-called “recapture provisions” of 
the Interstate Commerce Act injure the, 
credit of the railroads at periods when 
their financial needs are greatest by 
reason of Government claims against the 
carriers for sums of money held to be ex- 
cess income for certain prior periods, R. 
C. Fulbright of the National Industrial 
Traffic League told the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
hearings Jan. 26 on two bills (H. R. 7116 
and H. R. 7117.) 

The two bills are alternative, with the 
majority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the shippers, represented 
by Mr. Fulbright, favoring the second (H 
R. 7117). The bill would repeat the re- 
capture provision of the law, and eliminate 
also t*: present “fair value” base as a 
rate-making rule. The Commission would 
be given broad discretionary powers in the 


7 e a . ‘ 
fixing of rates, subject to a guide which 
Devices Is Advised | will insure the stability of rai:road credit, | 


adequate service to the public, and certain 
other provisions. - 
Both bills cover recommendations made 
by the Commission in its Forty-fifth An- 
nual Report to Congress, in the interest 


| of assuring a better transportation system. | 


Mr. Fulbright said that the estimated 
recapture claims against certain railroads 
had had the effect of discouraging inves- 
tors and adding to other elements in the 
impairment of railroad credit at the very 
time the roads most needed such credit, 
such as the present economic depression. 

He asserted railroad securities should be 
more fully equalized in the proportion of 
their issuance, to provide about 50 per cent 
stock and the remainder in bonds. At the 
present time, he said, the konds of the 


pression, bond maturities must be met or 
the road will go into receivership, whereas 
the stockholders just forego their dividends 
for a period until better times come 
around again. 


Increased Capitalization 


From Jan. 1, 1920, until the end of 1930, 
said Mr. Fulbright, the railroads have in- 
creased their capitalization by $3,244,000,- 
000, of which two-thirds is in bonds and 
the remainder in stock. Despite the fact 
that the carriers recently passed through 
a period of prosperity where it was easy 
to sell securities, most of the financing 
| Was in bonds, he asserted. 

Mr. Fulbright pointed out that the pres- 
ent regulatory restrictions of the “fair re- 
turn” and “recapture” provisions made it 
impossible for the railroads to earn a 
better return in times of prosperity, and 
put railroad securities at a disadvantage 
beside the securities of other companies 
for this reason. 


| Improvement of Properties 

The shippers’ counsel said that during 
the period 1920-30, inclusive, the railroads 
had expended $8,381,291,000 on additions 
and betterments to their properties, of 





which $3,243,606,000 was secured from the! 


public in the form of stock and bonds is- 
sued, and the remainder, amounting to 
over $5,000,000,000, came out of railroad 
earnings. 

During the same period, continued Mr. 
| Fulbright, all the railroads had a net rail- 
| way operating income of $7,835,634,561. In 
other words, he said, the amount of money 
expended by the roads on betterments and 
;additions to their properties exceeded 
their net railway operating income during 
that period. 

Representative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
| Rapids, Mich., asked Mr. Fulbright what 
would prevent the individual carrier from 
earning an “unreasonable” rate of re- 
turn, if section l5a's “fair return” pro- 
vision is eliminated from the law. Mr. 
Fulbright replied there would be some dis- 
crepancies of that nature, but by and 
large, he thought the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison would handle the matter 
fairly to all concerned. 

He said that it is impossible to “equalize 
everything,” since the result would be to 
kill individual initiative and competition 





| the carriers and the public. 

| Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of 
| Birmingham, Ala., criticized the elements 
proposed to be considered by the Com- 
|mission in the fixing of just and reason- 
| able rates, as set forth in the bill (H. R. 
|7117). He asked wnat necessity there was 
to call special attention to railroad credit, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.} 





Population of Vi 
Is Shown 


TH population is declining in the 
Virgin Islands, which are not self- 
supporting under present conditions and 
where practically all of the sugar plan- 
tations and mills have closed and a 
large number of people are jobless, it is 
disclosed in testimony given at recent 
hearings of subcommittees of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, when 
these subcommittees were considering 
appropriations for 1933 for the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture. 

Paul M. Pearson, Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands, while testifying on the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
measure, presented figures showing that 
most of the land in the three American- 
controlled Virgin Islands is owned by 
about 50 individuals. The House made 
public his testimony on Jan. 25. 

“The Virgin Islands,” he _ testified, 
“are not now able to support themselves. 
Their per capita wealth is less than 
$350, as compared with 8 or 10 times 
that in the United States. Their land 


|turers and producers if Congress should 


| Shall, if in their judgment the excess of | 


carriers exceed their stock. Such a situa-| 


tien is not sound, since in times of de-| 


between the rdads, to the injury of both | 


F ederal P ure hases ‘Lumber Industry 
At Home Favored | 


President Requests Law Giving 
Preference to Products 
Made in America 


Output for Year 


RESIDENT HOOVER in a letter to Nearly Four Billion Feet of 


* — Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 

ex., Jan. 25, read to the House, recom- SS - - = 
mended legislation to permit Government Excess Stocks Must Be 
departments to give preference to domes- Absorbed, Timber Con. 


tic commodities in the purchase of sup- 
plies. 

The letter follows in full text: 

Instances arise from time to time in 
the procurement of supplies and equip- | 
ment by the various Government services 
where, due to requirements of existing 
law, it becomes necessary to award con- 
tracts for materials of foreign origin 
notwithstanding that suitable articles of | 
domestic production or manufacture are | 
available. | 

By special provisions of law, the War 
and Navy Departments have been en- 
abled, during the current fiscal year, to | 
give preference to American goods except | 
where to do so would lead to unreasonable | 
cost. 

I am informed, however, that other de- 
partments are not authorized to extend 
such a preference. It would be of sub- 
stantial advantage to American manufac- 


servation Board Says 


Pooling Is Suggested 
To Stimulate Building 


Consolidation of Sales and De- 
ferred Plan of Financing 
Farm and Small Residence 
Construction Proposed 


The country’s lumber industry must 
| absorb nearly 4,000,000,000 feet of excess 
stocks during 1932 to reestablish a reason- 
able balance between stocks and demand, 
according to a report from a special lum- 


ber survey committee made public as 
of Jan. 27 by the United States Timber 
Conservation Board to the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, who also 
is chairman of the Board. 


authorize all Departments and Executive 
Establishments uniformly to give this 
| preference, and I suggest the enactment 
of legislation providing that in advertis- 
ing for proposals for supplies, heads of 
Departments shall require bidders to cer- 


7 : Continuing to react affirmativel 
tify whether the articles proposed to be | recommendations issued = “ibe ‘Board, 
furnished are of domestic or foreign|the industry last year reduced stocks 


| growth, production, or manufacture, and | come 2,000,000,000 feet from the peak of 


Jan. 1, 1931, when they were the highest 
in the recent history of the industry, it 
is pointed out. The committee declares, 
however, that “some important factors 
in the industry are apparently not pare 
ticipating in the effort to restore the lum- 
ber supply and demand equation to a 
condition of reasonable balance.” 
Pooling of Stocks Suggested 
The committee recommends that lume 
ber manufacturers consider the practica- 
bility of pooling stocks, of consolidation 
of sales and of deferred financing fa- 
cilities which will stimulate building, es- 
pecially farm and small residence con- 
struction. The financial position of the 


manufacturers continues insecure, it is 
stated. 


| ° I Further price reductions are not likel 
Cessation of Night Work by | to increase appreciably the demand pol 


| , Whe |lumber, the consumption of which has 
Women and Children Is | dropped more than a half since 1928, it is 
| Favored at Meeting at De- 


pointed out. The summary of the ree 
: port, which is signed by the survey come- 
partment of Commerce 


cost is not unreasonable, purchase or con- 
tract for the delivery of articles of the 
| growth, production, or manufacture of the 
| United States, notwithstanding that ar- 
| ticles of foreign origin may be offered at 
}a lower price. 





Improved Conditions 


_ For Labor Endorsed 
By Textile Industry 


mittee, Thos. S. Holden, Frank M. Sure 
face, M. W. Stark, Calvin Fentress and 
Wilson Compton, follows in ful text : 


Financial Condition Called Insecure 








Discontinuance of night work of women 
ang children in the cotton textile industry 
and a shorter working week were endorsed 
Jan. 27 at a meeting of textile manu- 
facturers, merchants and bankers at the 
Department of Commerce, according to a 
statement issued by the Department. | Strengthening adjustments are constantly 

Preservation and further acceptance of | being made. The industry as a whole 
these measures was urged for all cotton| cannot indefinitely withstand the deple- 
mills in the country. The Secretary of| tion of its working capital. Nor may new 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, told the| capital accommodation be expected so 
gathering that the industry must solve its|/0ng as a substantia} portion of the ine 
own problems, and that it has gone a long| dustry is maintaining its operations by 
way in building up a factual foundation | liquidating its present capital assets at a 
and made real progress in improving oper- | 10ss. 
ating conditions. “A few companies still adhere to the 

The statement follows in full text: anon view that by increasing pro- 

‘ oe eae duction, cost reductions may be secured 
Cumulative Effort sufficient to more than compensate pos- 

In the expectation that a frank ex-|sible further price reductions. But the 
change of views at this time would be| demand for lumber is not likely to be 
helpful and doubtless lead to constructive | appreciably increased by further price re- 
thought and action, Secretary of Com-|qductions. Further reductions on the cone 
merce Robert P. Lamont today conferred | trary are likely to retard and discourage 
with a group of textile manufacturers,| buying. Such a policy therefore on any 
merchants and bankers. extensive scale will result onty in fure 

““My particular interest in your indus-| ther inviting financial disintegration. 
try at this time grows out of its relation- 


ship to the situation in which the whole he Systematic Reduction Urged 
business of the country—the world in Accordingly, and with due regard to 
fact—now finds itself,’ said Secretary La- the obvious economic and social difficulties 
mont in opening the conference. incident to continued extensive curtaile 
“‘In some of his recent messages, the|™e"t of production, the Committee has 
President has compared this situation to a indicated a desirable reduction in stocks 
war which is not decided by a single bat-| ©! @pproximately 4,000,000,000 feet. The 
tle but involved conflict on many fronts.|™@ustry’s excess stocks should be ab- 
We shall get out of our present difficulties | S°bed as promptly as possible; in any 
not as the result of any single action,|°Vemt during 1932. A deliberate, deter- 
but by the cumulative effect of each in-|™ned and systematic planinng of stocks 
dustry getting its own house in order. reduction, in the opinion of the Commit- 
““My understanding is that the cotton tee, will enable the industry to reestab- 
textile industry as a whole did not share —_ a reasonabie balance between supply 
to any great extent in the general pros-|#!4, demand without abrupt “dumping 


manufacturing industries continues in- 
secure. The depletion of its working cap- 
ital and credit is continuing although 





: . of stocks. 
perity of the country from 1923-1929. Ob- “ p 2 
viously it could not hope to get itself into oie in an earlier report, 


a highly prosperous condition during one 
of the worst depressions in our history. 
At the same time during two difficult 
years it has gone a long way toward build- ; ° 

ing up a factual foundation and has made | (Continued on Page 5, Column 1] 
real progress in improving operating con- | 


|'Treasu ry Has Deficit 
Of Billion and a Half 


Figure Is 70 Per Cent of Total 
Estimated for Fiseal Year 


The deficit of the Federal Government 
| Stood at $1,500,000,000 on Jan. 23, just 30 
per cent under the Treasury Department’s 
estimate of $2,123,000,000 for the full fiscal 
year which still has more than five months 
to run, according to statistical informa- 
tion made available Jan. 26 at the 
Treasury. 

On Jan. 23, 1931, the Government was 
in debt on running expenses for that year 
only $230,254,000, but in the current fiscal 
year revenue has dropped 34 per cent 
under that of the 1930-31 period and ex- 
penses have increased by 29 per cent, ace 


rgin Islands 
to Be Decreasing \Eordine to the statistics. Additional in- 
ormation furnished follows: 


| Having passed the $1,000,000,000 mark 
on Dec. 15, the deficit has increased by 
one-half or $500,000,000 in the last six 
weeks. The net debits of the Government 
now exceed the total revenue collections 
| by $226,000,000, making the gross debts 
about 124 per cent of all receipts. 

The Treasury still adheres to its esti- 
mate of a $2,123,000,000 deficit, although 
with a little less than half of the year 
remaining the actual deficiency is 70 per 
cent of the estimate for the full year. It 
| is pointed out, however, that almost all of 
; the sinking fund requirements, totaling 
| $355,000,000, already have been cared for. 
Moreover, the Farm Board, which has 
taken $90,000,000 from the Treasury thus 
far this year, is not expected to draw so 
| heavily during the rest of the year. 

The excess of the 1932 deficit over that 
of 1931 is due in almost equal proportions 
to increasing costs and falling collections. 
Receipts up to Jan. 23 were $1,224,700,000, 
$648,871,000 under those of last year, and 
expenditures were $2,725,800,000, $621,950,< 
000 over those of last year. 


““That the Bureau of the Census in its 
further investigations of lumber Stocks, 








| ditions. 
| Reasonable Profit 
| “In spite of the favorable volume of 
|; output of your plants I am informed that 
|taken as a whole your operations are not 
| profitable. Of course in long drawn-out 
periods of deflation, no one can expect to 
make much money, but a profitless indus- 
| try helps no one. Stockholders, manage- 
|ment, workers, real estate and all com- 
| mercial enterprises in mill towns suffer. 
Industry is entitled to a reasonable profit. 
““The solution of your problems must 
be worked out by the men in the industry. 
Government can be of little help. In 








[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


is owned by a few. In St. Thomas 60 
per cent is owned by 15 persons and St. 
John 80 per cefit is owned by 12 per- 
sons, and on St. Criox 70 per cent is 
owned by 14 persons.” 

Governor Pearson recommended that 
the Virgin Islands be permanently ex- 


empted from the jurisdiction of the 
coastwise shipping laws of the United 
States. He inserted in the records a 
petition from local interests, in which 
it was pointed out that under present 
regulations, the Islands could be made 
subject to these laws at any time ade- 
quate shipping service should be estab- 
lished by the United States. 

At any time since Feb. 1, 1922, the 
President of the United States has had 
the power to extend the application of | 
American coastwise shipping laws to the 
| shipping of the Virgin Islands, accord- 

ing to the records. Thus far, the appli- 
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Urged to Curtail | 


“The financtal position of the lumber” ~~ 


as 










Chairman Stone 
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New Stamp Issue 


i Placed on Sale 
Discusses Farm | 


‘Board Opposition 





A 
Series Commemorating Winter 
Olympic Games Creates 
First-day Rush 


Preliminary reports from Lake Placid, 
Y., indicate that first-day sales of the 





Declares Critics Desire to}, 


; commemorative stamp for the Interna- 
Overthrow Cooperative tional Olympic Winter Games there ie 
i i exceed 200,000, it was stated orally Jan. 
Marketing of Agricultural | excced 200,000, it was stated or 
Products The new stamp, recently issued in honor 


|of the games, went on sale at Lake Placid 
| for the first time Jan. 25, it was explained, 
and will be put on sale at all other offices 
| Jan. 26. 


The following additional 
was furnished. 


« 

The postmaster at Lake Placid employed 
22 extra helpers to assist in handling the 
first-day rush, and the Department sent a 
| cancelling machine expert to the office to 
| see that all first-day covers, so coveted by 
ity for agriculture know that if they can| stamp collectors, were issued correctly. 
ham-string the Agricultural Marketing| Tne Lake Placid office asked for an al- 
Act at this time they will give cooperative | iotment of 200,000 stamps in its original 
marketing a set-back from which it will | 
not recover for years,” the chairman as- 
serted. : | 

Answering charges that the Board’s op- | 
erations have been a drain on the Fed- 
eral treasury, Mr. Stone declared that if 
all outstanding loans were liquidated to- 
day, despite present commodity prices, the 
losses would average but $83,000,000 for 
the past three years, or less than the an- 
nual deficit from handling second-class | 
mail. He declared this a “mighty small 
drain” considering the fact that a $58,- 
000,000,000 industry, representing 30 per) 
cent of the people, is being served. Mr. 
Stone’s address follows in part: 

Cites Farmers’ Attitude 


“When the average farmer or business | 
man finds out what is actually being done | 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act in 
an effort to help agriculture, he favors it. 
One of our problems is to get reliable in- 
formation to farmers and business men 
generally so that they will understand the 
program and not be misled by the false 
propaganda of those who, for selfish rea- | 
sons, object to the ae a his | 
products in his own interests. | 

“J sometimes wonder if agricultural|mained unharmed in the recent disturb- 
leaders, ——a — ye ye a, |ances in El Salvador, the Department of 
ers, and others who have the interest of | 
the farmer at heart, realize just what js | State announced Jan. 26. The reported 
back of most of the attacks on the Farm f 
Board and the Agricultural Marketing Act | antiforeign character. 
and how these attacks are being carried | 


into every community. : | ceived at the Department from the Amer- 
“The opposition is directing its fire at| ican Charge d’Affaires at San Salvador, 
the Farm Board, but we are not its real | follows in full text: 
objective. That objective is to prevent! the american Charge d’Affaires at San 
farmers organizing effectively to handle | s,jvaqor, William J. McCafferty, reported 
their own business. Our fate is not of |t, the Department of State on Jan. 25, 5 
great importance, but the fate of coopera- |) 1 that the situation seemed slightly 
tive marketing is important, not only to| improved on that date. The night of 
agriculture but to everybody whose busi-| jan 24 passed quietly in the capital ex- 
ness is affected by the farmer’s income | cept for sporadic firing due probably to 
and that is pretty nearly everybody in| nervousness. News from the provinces in- 
Teena hl ae wee that | dicated that the de facto government was 
| i i seri- 
if they can ham-string the Agricultural taking strong measures in the most ser 
Marketing Act at this time they will give 
cooperative marketing a setback from | 
which it will not recover for years. 


Pictures Controversy 


“Let me present a brief picture of the 
magnitude of the organized fight that is 
being waged to destroy cooperative mar- | 
keting. The grain, cotton, wool, livestock, 
and produce exchanges are making com- 
mon cause. Their campaign starts on the 
terminal market and is carried back to the 
grass roots by the local grain, cotton, wool, 
Jivestock, and produce buyer, all of whom 
are trying to poison the minds of farm- 
ers and local business men against co- 
operative marketing by blaming the Farm 
Board and the Agricultural Marketing Act 
for everything that has happened the past 
two and one-half years. 

“The opposition to cooperative market- 
ing takes its fight to the city banker, to 
the press, to every place it sees a pos- 
sibility of gaining a friendly ear that may 
be helpful in building public sentiment 
against the Farm Board. It is working 
day and night. It is flooding the coun- 
try, particularly the rural districts, with 
-faisc or misleading statements, carrying 
on an insidious propaganda that or- 
ganized agriculture must meet if the 
ground gained is to be held and future 
progress is to be made. 

“The second—that the Farm Board is re- 
sponsible for the Treasury deficit—de-| 
served attention. Let's look at the facts. | 
Congress appropriated $500,000,000 for a} 
revolving fund, to be administered by the 
Farm Board. In three crop years we 
have made loans to cooperatives, repre- 
senting more than 3,600 local associations 
and 1,250,000 farmers, and have financed 
stabilization operations in wheat and cot- 
ton that meant millions of dollars in the 
pockets of farmers and were helpful to the 
country as a whole. 

Points to Postal Deficit 


“I do not want to be understood as com- 
plaining about the Government subsidy to} 2 \ 
second class mail users, but I do object along a definite line of research which 
most emphaticafiy to some of the bene- | may reasonably be expected to tend to- 
ficiaries of that subsidy spreading reports| Ward development of the art, and that 
that the Farm Board is chiefly to blame| the apparatus to be used has been devel- 
for the Treasury deficit when they them-| 0Ped to a stage that assignment of facili- 
selves are a party to creating more of that| les for that purpose is warranted. 
deficits than can possibly be charged The experimental work being conducted 
to us. by Radio Pictures, Inc., by-means of Sta- 

“Certainly the Agricultural Marketing | tion W2XR, will not be curtailed to an 
Act cannot be charged with inaugurating| UNWarranted extent by the granting of 
a new Federal policy of putting the Gov-| this application. 
ernnent in business! Look at what has Public interest, convenience and neces- 
been done in the past for industry through | Sity will be served by the granting of this 
the tariff, for the railroads, for the banks, | #PPlication. 
for shipping, for the automobile industry a is recommended that the application 
through the building of good roads, inland| °f Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
waterways, for labor through immigration for construction permit be granted, for the 
restrictions, and other protective laws— 
just to mention a few. I think this poticy| 
of our Government in the past has been | 
sound. I am for it, but I want agricul- 
ture, too, to be a beneficiary of that policy. | 

“It may not be out of place to call) 
attention to the fact that some of those | 
who in recent months have demanded 
loudest that the Government be taken out | 
of business, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, were shouting even more vocifer- 
ously in behalf of the new Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation law so that they 
could have the use of some Government 
money. 





. An organized opposition, “directing its 
\fire at the Farm Board,” and carrying on 
“insidious propaganda” to gain support, 
has as its real objective the overthrow of 
‘the .cooperative marketing movement, 
James C. Stone, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, declared in an address Jan. 
26 before the National Cooperative Coun- 
cil meeting in Washington, D. C. 


“The leaders in this war against equal- 


information 


submitted for 200,000 more. Before the 
first day of sale was ended, the Washing- 
ton office received another request for 
200,000 more. 


Americans Are Safe 
In Salvador, Says 
Department of State 


Revolutionary 


patches 








gaining control of the situation. 
American Colony Calm 


lives and interests have remained un- 
hibited no antiforeign character. 
American colony has remained calm to 
date. 
at any time to concentrate the Ameri- 
cans at the Legation nor to contemplate 
the evacuation of women and children. 
Charge d’Affaires McCafferty added that 
at the moment he did not contemplate re- 
questing the commanders of the two 
American destroyers, which arrived at 
Acajutla on the morning of Jan. 24, to 
land armed forces but in his opinion the 
vessels should stand by in La Libertad 


ments. 


The Department of State understands 
that the two American destroyers have 
proceeded to La Libertad. 


Permit Is Favored 
For Visual Station 


Examiner Recommends Grant 
To New York Broadcaster 


The Knickerbocker Broadcasting Com- 
pany of New York City will erect a new 
1,000-watt television experimental station 
if the Federal Radio Commission approves 
the recommendation of Examiner Ralph 
L. Walker in his report to the Commis- 
sion Jan. 26. The Examiner’s conclusions 
and recommendation follow: 

_It appears that the applicant is finan- 
cially qualified and has, the necessary 
technical assistance to enable it to con- 
duct experiments in visual broadcasting 
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Discusses Marketing Act 


“Do not understand me to be complain- | 
ing because the beneficiaries of the ald} 
system of marketing are fighting to re-| 
tain the privitege agriculture has granted | 
to them. It is their right to fight as hard | 
as they can, but I do think they should | 
fight fairly. Whether they fight fairly or | 
unfairly, the time has come when agri- | 
culture must meet the challenge. If the | 
farmer is going to win this fight to run | 
his own business, those who speak for 
agriculture msut make common cause in 
his behalf, just as those who profit from 
private marketing of farm products are 
making common cause against him. 

“In general terms, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act gives American agriculture a 

ogram. The Farm Board was created 

help farmers develop that program and 
make it effective. It is not the Board's 
a. but the farmers’ program. In- 
elligent aggressive, sincere, united farm 
leadership is what is needed to cary i 
forward. I confidently hope and believe 
that we have among our agricultural lead. 
ers, men and women big enough to for- 
get personalities, harmonize differences 
of opinion, assume their full responsibility 
and do the job as it should be done. The 
Farm Board is going to do its part and 
we want their counsel and advice and 
their cooperation.” 


s f 


harmed. Thus far the movement has ex-| 
The | there is urgent necessity for protecting the 


It has not been deemed necessary | petition of surplus-producing countries, 
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request, then, seeing hundreds of collec- | 
|tors coming to get covers, a request was 


Movement | 
Has No Antiforeign Char- | 
acter, According to Dis-| 


American lives and interests have re- | 


| uprisings, it was said, have exhibited no | 


The statement, based on advices re- | 


ously affected region between Santa Teola | 
and Ahuachapan and was apparently re- | 


So far as could be ascertained, American | 


rather than in Acajutla to await develop- | 
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Plan Is Offered — 


For Restriction 


Of Short Selling 


Prohibition of Such Trading 
Except by Owners of Com- 
modity Sold, Asked by 
Bernard J. Rothwell 


Bernard J. Rothwell, of Boston, Mass., 
| president of the Bay State Milling Com- 
| pany, testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture Jan. 26, advocated 
a program of legislation to stop what he 
|referred to as “inordinate speculation. in 
| foodstuffs, which, plainly speaking, is 
|gambling.” He and Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
|Chief of the Grain Futures Administra- 
|tion, Department of Agriculture, whose 
| testimony and examination was along the 
same lines as on Jan. 25 were witnesses. 
|The Committee will 
| Jan. 28. 


Mr. Rothwell recommended the follow- 
ing to the Committee: 


“(1) Prohibit all selling short unless 
such sales are based upon verifiable own- 
|ership within the United States of the 
actual commodity sold, or of its equiv- 
j|alent product. (2) Limitation of daily 
volume of professional large-scale specula- 
tion to not exceeding 500,000 bushels and 
limitation of open contracts to not exceed- 
| ing 1,000,000 bushels, (3) Prohibit trading 
| in privileges, so-called bids and offers, etc. 
|It is forbidden on the Winnipeg Grain | 
Exchange and the New York Cotton Ex- | 
change. (4) Prohibit trading for their 
own or associated interest by brokerage 
| houses soliciting orders from the general 
public. (5) Reduce period of trading in 
futures to not over four months in ad- 
vance. (6) Prohibit selling of distant, cur- 
rent crop futures at a discount from 
nearer ones. (7) Improve contract grades 
and reduce number of grades deliverable 
upon contract. (8) Prevent doctoring, 
through checking by grade, deliveries in 
| and out of public elevators. (9) Strict su- 
pervision of market gossip and propa- | 
ganda.” 

Mr. Rothwell said the sole justification 
of trading in futures, and the original 
|reasoh for permitting*such trading, is to 
provide, through hedging, a reasonable 
| degree of protection to those engaged in 
the handling of crops or their products, 
from the producer to the ultimate con- 
| sumer. 

“It can not seriously be contended that 
its purpose was to promote colossal gam- 
bling,” he said, adding that hedging prop- 
erty already owned is legitimate but sell- 
ing short wheat or other commodity 
which the seller does not own arid never 
intends to own, in expectation of de- 
pressing price, is distinctly, harmful, has 
no justification and is destructive rather 
than constructive. He declared it absurd 
to say that unlimited speculation is neces- 
sary to provide adequate hedging. 

The witness referred to President 
Hoover's statement of July 10, 1931, which 
the Chairman of the Committee, Repre- | 
sentative Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., 
has cited to various witnesses, in which 
the President referred to the effect of 
short selling. The witness said that as 





American grain grower against the com- 


the standard of living of whose agricul- 
turists and whose cost of production is 
much lower than in the United States, 


resume _hearings- 
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Division of Highways of California. 


dropped from the camp. 


> 


Operators 


tariff, the proposal being for a tax on for- 
eign oil to raise revenue. 

Representative Crowther 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
tax on imported rub 

The Committee finally agreed, with Mr. 
Lewis dissenting, to hold a hearing Feb. 2 
on proposed taxes on electricity, gas, and 
oil. Meanwhile, Mr. Collier explained, 
after the present calendar of hearings is 
concluded Jan. 27, the Committee will go 
into executive session to begin drafting a 
revenue bill. 

Chairman Collier stated orally after the 
hearing that he felt the Committee would 
not recommend a tax on imported prod- 
uct while exempting the domestic com- 
modity, but that if such action is taken 
it would not be setting a precedent. He 
believed such action had been taken sev- 
eral times. 

Mr. Bowen declared there is an attempt 
“to tax buses and trucks off the high- 
ways.” Most of the buses and trucks in 
operation are not interstate common car- 
riers, he said, and the revenue would be 
correspondingly small. 

The trouble with the railroads is un- 
sound financing, not competition, Mr. 
Bowen said. He declareti a Federal tax 
would invade a taxation field now held by 
the State. 


Tells of Income of 


CRep.), of 
_ suggested also a 
r. 








| the adoption of some plan to eliminate or 
curtail speculative short Selling will be 
essential. 


“No human power,” he said, “can main- 
tain the price.of wheat in the United 
States if, in addition to this speculative 
short selling, competing grain-producing 
countries are permitted to hedge their 
crops and foreign speculators are allowed 
to sell short in American future trading 
markets. It matters not whether this | 
hedging is done openly by governments, 
by brokers acting for them, or by private 
individuals.” 


‘Finance Appropriation Bill 
Transmitted to President 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
tary of Agriculture who shall administer 
them through such agencies as he shall 
select, Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, pointed out. 

Mr. Jones stated that the question was 
to be submitted to the Attorney General 
as to whether the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation should provide administra- 
tive facilities for the $50,000,000 for agri- 
cultural loans. 








Representative Howard (Dem.), of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., in a resolution introduced 
Jan. 26 requested the President to trans- 
mit to the House a list of the names of 
all persons who certified to the President 
for appointment of Harvey W. Couch, of 
Little Rock, Ark., as a member of the 
Board of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. There was no action on the res- 
olution. 





frequency band which is substituted, as of 
Feb. 1, 1932, for the present experimental 
visual band 2,850-2,950 kilocycles, subject 
to all rules and regulatiogs now exsiting 
or hereafter enacted governing experi- 
mental visual broadcasting stations and 
licensees. 
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Motor Carriers 


The net income of the Greyhound buses | 
is about 3.03 cents a mile, and other de- 
ductiong,leave about 1.7 cents a mile for 
profit, he said. Buses pay taxes averaging 
more than 3 cents a gallon on the millions 
of ae of gasoline they use, he pointed | 
out. | 

Citing an independent bus concern, the | 
Jefferson Transportation Co., he said} 
taxes are the second greatest item, next 
to wages, in expenses of the line. A tax 
of 3 cents a mile would have left a north- 
ern subsidiary of the Greyhound Lines a 
deficit in two of the last three years. 

Those who ask such a tax know nothing 
of the earnings of the bus concern, he de- 
clared. The tax would reduce the busi- 
ness, he said, and would drive the buses 
off the highway. Buses require about a 10 
per cent differential below railroad fares | 
to get business, he said. 

The Greyhound system has not driven 
out independents, he said, but has bought 
them to make up the system. Thé States 
levy various taxes on buses, he said. The | 
Federal tax would deprive the people of | 
cheap transportation, he said, buses al- 
ready paying taxes amounting to about 
2 cents a mile. There already are States 
in which buses can not operate because 
of high taxes, he said, his company hav- 
ing withdrawn from two States. 

Mr. Bowen estimated the average ratio 
between bus and railway fare at about 5 
to 7%. In some places, he pointed out, | 
bus rates are above rail rates. Buses are 
regulated in 47 of the States, he said. 

Buses pay about 20 times as much in 
taxes as private vehicles for the right of 
using highways, he said. He advocated 
regulation of interstate bus and truck | 


traffic by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Says Lines Would Be 
Driven Out of Business 


The proposed Federal tax would not 
raise revenue, he declared, but instead 
would drive out the business. 

In 1931 the Greyhound scompany had | 
total revenues of $30,451,000; operating 
expenses of $26,953,000; net operating rev- 
enue of $3,498,000; and other deductions, 
such as amortization, totaling $1,314,000, 
leaving a net of slightly more than $2,000,- 
000, he said. The company’s capital is 
about $56,000,000, he said. 

E. D. Merrill, of Washington, D. C., rep- 
|resenting the Washington Rapid Transit 
Company, pointed out that his company’s 
bus service to the suburbs of Washington 
would be interstate. The company showed 





a deficit on both its Washington and |Sociation, whose members, he said, em- | 


Maryland services last year, he said, and 
the proposed tax would result in curtail- 
ment of service. The tax would put 
| needed services out of business, he said, 
|instead of raising the desired revenue. 
| The company has paid no income tax for 
| five years, he added, though taxes for one 
year are in dispute. 

C. E. Cass, counsel for the American 
Electric Railway Asfociation, said his as- 
sociation includes operators of buses on a 
jlarge scale. Many concerns serve com- 
munities near State lines, and they would 
| fall under the proposed tax on buses even 
j though they serve only one community 
and its suburban areas. 
|< He said the tax measure is poorly 
designed to revive railway employment. 
There would be much doubt as to the 
definition of a bus and the ascertainment 
;of what is interstate mileage and what 
jis not, he said. 

F. W. Mondell, of Washington, D. C., 
said a fairly drawn income tax is probably 
the most equitable form of taxation, but 
it must have a very broad base to be so. 
|He said he believed it has been a mis- 
take to narrow the base and reduce the 
rates in the lower bracket. 

Questioned on the advisability of a Fed- 
eral gasoline tax, Mr. Mondell said the 
Government should be careful about inter- 
fering with the States in this fietd, but a 
Federal tax nevertheless might result in a 
better taxation arrangement, 

Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of At- 


The Rich camp is entirel 


Proposal forM ileage Tax on Buses 
Said to Endanger Operation of Lines 
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Men who are willing to do part-time work for meals and board are being given unemployment relief by the 
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Camps for Workers Given Unemployment Relief in California 





Two camps, each capable of taking care of 250 men, have been located 





Representative at House Hearing Opposes 
Levy on Interstate Traffic 
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lantic City, N. J., commented that the 


States “have gone far afield and 13 of| 


them are taxing tobacco, one of the prin- 
cipal sources of Federal revenue.” He also 
stated that he believed those in the lower 
income bracket are doing more than their 
share in contributions to welfare agencies. 

Mr. Mondell said the proposed 40 per 
cent tax in the higher bracket possibly 
may be justifiable as an emergency meas- 
ure, but, in the long run, be believed, a 
rate below a 20 per cent maximum would 
produce the most revenue. The high rate, 
he said, would retard industry seriouszy, 
and it is almost confiscatory. 

The estate tax system, which has made 
the Federal Government a_ collecting 


agency for the State, is of doubtful wis-| 


dom, he said. He advised against a higher 
estate tax rate than that recommended by 
the Treasury. 


Advocates Increase 


In Postal Rates 


Postal rates should be increased enough 
to wipe out most of the postal deficit, 
he said, supporting a higher rate on first 
class mail. 


A large body of income taxpayers would | 


be effective in enforcing economy on the 
Government, Mr. Mondell declared. 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., asked Mr. Mondell if he did 
not think big estates should be dissipated 
at all, in view of the contentions that 10 
per cent of the people own practically all 
the wealth in the country. 

Mr. Mondell said the high rates do more 
larm than good. ; 

Mr. Rainey said he felt that if those 


of small income were to be placed on an | 


“honor roll” of taxation those of higher 


incomes should be placed on a high honor | 


roll on the theory “the higher the tax 
the greater the honor.” 

Mr. Mondell said he represented no one 
but himself. 

Asked by Mr. Rainey for his opinion of a 
tax on electricity, Mr. Mondell said if it 
were needed, it might be advisable. He 
recommended taxation of cigarettes, and 
pointed out that he does not specifically 
oppose taxes on gasoline, automobiles, ra- 


dio sets, and other things suggested, but | 


several of these taxes should be only tem- 
porary. 

Representative Hull (Rep.), of Chicago, 
Ill., opposed the proposal for a tax on 
automobiles, declaring it would force 15,000 
dealers out of business. 

Representative Crisp.told the Committee 
that representatives of the electric indus- 


try wished to be heard in view of the) 
He | 


Suggestion for a tax on electricity. 


suggested that a hearing be given them 
Feb. 2. 


Representative Collier said members of the | 


Committee are seriously considering a tax 
on oil, and representatives of that in- 
dustry also wish to be heard. He sug- 


gested that these witnesses also be heard | 


Feb. 2. 
Representative Lewis (Dem.), of Cum- 
berland, Md., asked why a tax on foreign 


oil, which would be a tariff, should be | 


considered. Mr. Collier said the Commit- 
tee will consider a tax on foreign oil, but 
not a tariff. 


Tax on Foreign Rubber 
Proposed by Mr. Crowther 


Representative Crowther (Rep.), 
Schenectady, N. Y., suggested that a tax 
on foreign rubber might also be consid- 
ered. Mr. Crisp moved that representa- 
tives of the electricity, gas and oil indus- 
tries be heard Feb. 2. Mr. Lewis said he 
objected to so much of the motion as re- 
ferred to a tariff on oil. The motion was 
adopted, Mr. Lewis alone voting “No.” 

James V. Brown, of Bradford, Pa., urged 
allowances under the estate tax for in- 
stallment payments to be made to the 
estate later. 

James L. Donnelly, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 


ploy 800,000 persons in normal times, said 
that Government agencies had expanded 
in recent years while industry was curtail- 
ing operations. He urged that if the tax 
system of 1924 is to be adopted there 
should also be a return to the basis of 
Government ¢xpenditure as of that year. 
Excessive taxation “will make business 
recovery hopeless,” he said, pointing out 
that heavy taxes on corporations would 
burden the manufacturing industry. Em- 
ployment in Illinois is estimated to be 50 
per cent below normal, he declared. 
Representative Lewis suggested that in- 
come taxes might well be placed so high 
in prosperous times as to set up a reserve, 
possibly to be invested in bonds, for meet- 
ing the exigencies of times of depression. 
Mr. Donnelly pointed out that industry 
set up reserves in the prosperous era 
and these have served to keep many con- 
cerns in operation which othewise might 
have been forced out. A higher tax in 
prosperous times would have absorbed 
some of these reserves, he declared. 
Walter H. Wheeler, representing the Pit- 
ney-Bowes Postage Meter Company, 
pointed out that the proposed stamp taxe: 
on bank checks and on sales of stock: 
and bonds can be simplified by use 0’ 
stamping devices used throughout the 
world in collecting stamp taxes. He sug- 
gested that any legislation for stamp taxes 
be so phrased as to permit use of these 
devices to simplify administration. 
The Committee recessed to Jan, 27, 


x 


where the men can be used at hand labor on highway construction. The first camp, shown above, was started 
at Rich, in Plumas County; the second camp is between Needles and Topock, in San Bernardino County. The 
men must be American citizens and volunteer for the work. The State uses them for six hours a day on high- 
way work and gives them their bed and board and an issue of tobacco. 


If a man does not work he is 


of wood construction and the men are housed 16 to the 
room. The quarters are heated with stoves and electrically lighted. Each man is given a spring cot, mattress, 
blankets, sheet blanket and pillow. Hot showers are provided, with stationary tubs for washing clothes. 
State maintains a man at the camp who is a registered nurse competent to render first aid. The meals are 

of the standard served in all State institutions. 


The 


Two More Surveys 
-On Flood Control 


Are Recommended 


Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown De- 
nies Charges That Peon- 
age Labor Helped Build 


Levee System 


Modification of the Jadwin plan of flood 
;control on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries was the subject of hearings be- 
;gun Jan. 26 before the House Committee 
,on Flood Control, with Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Brown, Chief of Army Engineers, as the 
witness. 


Although Gen. Brown would not recom- 
mend any specific modification, he rec- 
;}ommended that the Committee authorize 
the War Department to make two new 
investigations, which, he said, may de- 
velop in modification proposals. 


One, he said, which could be made with 
funds on hand, would be a study of the 
feasibility of straightening the main chan- 
nel of the Mississippi River between the 
mouth of the Arkansas River and Green- 
ville, Miss. He said the preliminary ex- 
amination already completed has shown 
that the flood height at Arkansas City 
could be lowered 10 feet by this work. 
Control of the increased height below Red 
River Landing through this work has not 
as yet been worked out, he added. 


The other investigation, he said, would 
| authorize a further study of the Atchafa- 
laya Outlet, La., to find a means to in- 
|crease the,natural flow through the river 
into the, Gulf of Mexico. He said that 
prior to 1916 the natural flow through 
the outlet had steadily increased, but that 
since that year the flow has been decreas- 
ing and that it is essential that the “War 
Department ascertain the exact reasons 
| for this change.” 


He told the Committee that the engi- 
neers have effected savings of not less 
than 20 per cent in the cost of the main 
|river levees and that the original authori- 
| zation for the project will be more than 
| sufficient to complete it unless changes 
|}are made. 


| Asked about recent charges that peon- 
| age labor is being used on the Mississippi 

flood control work, and if that was a 
reason for certain economies, Gen. Brown 
Said “for the most part the contractors 
}are paying wages as high, if not higher, 

than local scales.” He denied that the 
savings which have ben effected by the 
engineers are the result of low wages 
being paid to unskilled labor by levee 
| contractors. 
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Favorable Items 
Shown in ‘Trade 
Of Seven Nations 


Unfavorable Developments, 
However, Are Apparent in 
Seven Others, States Com- 
merce Department 








Favorable economic factors have deve]- 
oped in Argentina, Chile, Siam, French 
Indo-China, Australia, China and Poland, 
but unfavorable conditions are apparent 
in Switzerland, Greece, Canada, Bolivia, 
Porto Rico, Peru and Japan, according 
|to a Department of Commerce statement 


|from its representatives abroad. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Developments in Switzerland have been 
increasingly unfavorable in the past few 


months after showing great relative 
strength earlier last year; the export de- 
cline has been particularly pronounced. 
The gold reserve of the Bank of Poland 
}increased last month. The foreign ex- 


retarded trade and normal seasonal im- 
|provement is absent with exports declin- 
ing. Unseasonably warm weather in Can- 
ada has restricted wholesale and retail 
trade in many lines. 


Argentine Sentiment Better 


Argentine business sentiment continues 
|to be strengthened by the favorable 
weather and stronger grain prices. In- 
|dustries supplying the domestic market 
|in Brazil have become stronger, but little 
change has occurred in imports, while ex- 
port volume continues unusually light. 
Crop harvesting activities, stronger pub- 
lic confidence, and a clearer political at- 
mosphere make the whole situation in 
Chile somewhat better. Exchange diffi- 
culties continue to restrict business in 
Bolivia. 

Coffee shipments from Colombia are 
|large, but at lower prices, and exports of 
petroleum and bananas were much lower 
last year than in the previous year. 
interests in Venezuela hope for gains due 
to coffee exports, but present conditions 
are poor owing to exchange difficulties; 
|an unusually pronounced seasonal decline 
| followed a fairly favorable holiday trade. 
|No indications of improvement have ap- 
peared in either Nicaragua or Honduras. 


ee Less Optimism 


| Porto Rican business interests have be- 
come less optimistic and business is now 
marking time awaiting the outcome of 
|international sugar production limitation 
|negotiations, Seasonal factors including 
; the tourist season and the sugar harvest 





|have stimulated Cuban business slightly, , 


| but the number of visitors from the United. 

States has declined recently. The post- 
holiday decline in Peruvian business has 
;been more pronounced that normal and 
|the outlook is not encouraging. Pur- 
| chases of American goods in Jamaica have 
| declined in favor of imports from the 
United Kingdom; in general, business 
gains approximately offset losses. 


Uncertainty in Japan 


Pre-election uncertainty in Japan keeps 
business at a restricted level. The gen- 
eral situation in China continues uncer- 
|tain, although the outlook is somewhat 
|more hopeful, The situation in British 
Malaya remains difficult with prices of all 
|export products unusually low; the credit 
situation, however, has improved in the 
| last few months. Siam remains in a sound 
| economic position, despite the present de- 
| pression, with currency strong, the public 
debt small, the trade balance favorable 
and a large surplus of rice on hand, for 
which the market is improving owing to 
less favorable rice production in Japan, 
China and Burma. 


Last year’s depressed rice market has 
| placed French Indo-China in a rather un- 
| favorable position, especially with regard 
| to credits, but rice prospects are now het- 
ter and government aid is expected to re- 
| lieve the ¢redit situation. Australia’s out- 
| look has ‘improved in view of the record 
|volume of exports, although prices have 
been low; wool production has been in 
excess Of last year. Hawaiian holiday § 


| business was in greater volume than in the 
| previous season although values declined 
| Somewhat. 
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Changes Offered 
In Bill to Create 
Home Loan Banks 


Limit on Rate of Interest and | 
Further Benefits to Pros- 
pective Builders Are 
Urged at Senate Hearing 








[Continued jrom Page 1.] 


Mathews, president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, of Little Rock, Ark. | 

Mr. Mathews said a first mortgage loan | 
“can hardly be sold in Little Rock, today,” | 
as a result of conditions in that section. 
He referred to the failure of the so-called 
Caldwell banks, which, he said, has dis- 
posed of many mortgage loans in his com- 
munity. . 

“The important thing from our stand- 
point, then,” he added, “is that we get 
some legislation of this type at once. ‘We 
can correct its weaknesses after condi- 
tions are better and some of these fore-| 
closures are checked.” ; 

The witness declared that “people in| 
my country are getting away from home| 
ownership.” He said the average person ; 
gets discouraged because of many fees | 
and charges he must pay, in addition to} 
high interest rates. / . 

In view of this condition, he said, the | 
law should fix the amount of interest that 
may be charged on loans. To this, Sen- 
ator Morrison (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
added that it seemed proper to penalize 
usury where Government money was in- 
volved. 











Availability of Funds 
Wallace Tibbetts, president of the Ex- 
change National Bank of Boston declared 


that “New England does not want this | 


bill.” He asserted ‘that had not “some of 
the building and loan associations paid 
such high rates to attract capital, they 
would not be in the position of demanding 
relief today.” 

Mr. Tibbets said there were no com- 
plaints in Boston that capital was not 
available for “cashing” mortgages. Re- 
ferring to his own bank, the witness said 
money had been obtained “over night” 
during the recent banking troubles there. 
The banks were able to use mortgages for 
this purpose, he said. 

“Real estate mortgages are the one type 
of security that remains at par or near 
it,” he said. “But they won't be that 
way long if they are subjected to the 
strain that will result from such legis- 
lation. f 

“You now have the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and I think that is a 
grand agency, but this bill won’t help 
tha‘ organization. 

The trouble is tear, and it is not to 
be solved by such legislation.” 

Mr. Tibbets declared that the Federal 
reserve system has contributed to the fear 
complex of the Nation because it has not 











business activity. The system has oper- 
ated legally, the witness said, but has 
not fulf ‘led expectations. 








“where the name of the Federal reserve 
system on a bank window has become 
@ liability rather than an asset.” 

The bill was described by E. J. Adams, 
chairman of the special board. of investi- 
gation of the Federal Trade Commission, 
as legislation that fails to meet the rec- 
ommendations of the President and as a 
measure devoid of help for the home 
owner. Mr. Adams said he appeared at 
the request of Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, after having made an 
analysis of the proposal. 

Provisions of the bill as viewed by Mr. 
Adams limit the stock subscription by pri- 
vate concerns “to a few large banks and 
insurance companies able at this time to 
buy stock and pay in full for it.” This 
capital set-up was regarded by the wit- 
ness as unsatisfactory, and he opposed 
seeene, the arrangement whereby the 

ederal Government was to furnish, the 
eriginal capital and receive no int@rest 
return. 













































































































































































Conditions Involved 
Mr. Adams told the Committee that one 
of the chief objections to the measure lay 
in cumbersome conditions thrown about 
@ loans. 

“If the bill is intended to relieve and 
help home owners,” he continued, “why 
are the excessive conditions placed upon 
loans, and why is there no provision that 
the money loans shall be used to extend 
such relief and help to the home owners 
even though it is loaned by the Federal 
bank to an institution that has in the 
past made loans to home owners? 

“And why does it not limit the rate of 
interest that can be charged the home 
owners? And why does not it prohibit 
the imposition of excessive charges for 
brokers’ commissions, financing fees, at- 
torneys’ fees, title determination and other 
—— in connection with making a 
oan?” 
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to arrange a setup for such a bank system 
that would eliminate many objections to 
the proposal, and offered the Committee 
@ plan which he outlined as follows: 

1. A Federal ioan board of five members 
to supervise, control and direct the system. 

2. Twelve distirct banks with ample 
capital, each managed by five resident 
directors ven by the Board. 

3. Initial capital of $150,000,000 sub- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 










































































cent and United States bonds 80 per cent 
of the capital. 

4. Dividends annually on paid-up stock 
owned by the Government at the rate of 
3 per cent. 

5. District banks authorized 
bonds not exceeding 
captel and surplus. 

. Upon deposit of Federal home loan 
bonds in the amount of 10 per cent of 
the loan aplied for and approved mort- 
gages on homes occupied by the owner 
in amounts not exceeding 60 per cent if 












































4 to issue 
10 times paid-up 
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Four-year Term 
In House Urged 


Representative Lewis Proposes 


Change in ‘Lame-duck’ 
Resolution 





An increase from two to four years in 


|the terms of) House Members would be 


brought about under the provisions of an 
amendment to the Norris “lame-duck” 
resolution, which Representative Lewis, 
(Dem.), of Cumberland, Md., introduced 
in the House . 26. His amendment 
would be submitted with the Norris 
m-asure to the States, Mr. Lewis said in an 
explanatory statement. 


“It is patent enough that two years is| 


for Members of the 
ber is to be given a 


too short a 
House if the 
reasonable cham 
Mr. Lewis ass 
“There was 
stitution was aa 
would make 
and the two- 
forfend this d 
proved groundl 








fear when the Con- 
ted thatthe President 
Ifa king, or dictator, 
r term was.designed to 
. The feag happily has 





for more construction as far as housing 
requirements are concerned. 


Albert K. Stern, of Chicago, chairman | 


of the Illinois Housing Commission, ap- 
pealed to the Committee for legislation “to 
aid the class needing it most, those whose 
incomes are $2,500 a year or less.” 


“Conditions in that strata of our popu-| 


lation,” he said, “are so bad that I fear 
to look too far into the future. I say. that 
unless we make it possible for those 


| people to own homes, to have quarters 


more conducive to happiness, they are 
going to force our hand. They will com- 
pel the Government to aid, just as they 
have in Europe.” 

Mr. Stern declared that Government ef- 
forts to revive construction ought to be 
leveled at this class of building. 
| To that end, Mr. Stern told the Com- 
| mittee the bill ought to be amended. He 
| said he believed the proposal was “a great 
protective measure” but that it will fall 
short of its real possibility if it fails to 
| provide for the earners of smaller in- 
comes. 
| tion, as it stands, holds out a great meas- 
|ure of hope for the small home owner 
| who has made substantial payments to- 


| 


he cannot renew the loan when it ma- 
tures. 


of Real 
hich he is president. 


| National Association 
| Boards, of w 
| 
| this bill from every angle.” 


was presiding. 


|God’s sake, get this bill through 
hurry. 
|from the wreckage.” 


“to serve’Ris country,” | 


Mr. Stern maintained that the legisla- | 


ward reducing his \mortgage only to find | 


The next witness, L. C. Stevenson, of 
| Pittsburgh, announced the support of the 
Estate 


“I am instructed,” he said, “to support 


“Then, you have no amendment?” asked 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, who} 


“Not an amendment in the world, Sen- | 
functioned properly during the low level of | ator,” the witness replied, “except, for | 
in a 
By that, you can save something 


7 


Textile Industry 
Favors Improved 


Labor Conditions 


Cessation of Night Work by 
Women and Children Is 
Endorsed at Meeting at 
Department of Commerce 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
fact, Government has found it necessary 
in the public interest to set up certain 
rules and regulations which add to your 
difficulties. You cannot get together to 
control output or fix prices. If each 
manufacturer would make up his mind to 
produce only his share of the estimated 


demand for his goods, and if he would 
| agree with himself not to sell below costy 
| of production—cost to cover every item 
that should be included in a soundly con- 
ducted business—your industry would 
soon be on a sound basis. 


“*T know that living condition and wage 
rates are not uniform. I know the tempta- 
tion to cut prices to take business, to 
cut costs—including wages—to meet the 
lower prices, and so on around the vicious 
circle. I sense the selfishness and un- 
reasoning individualism of some men. I 
know the buyers who work one producer | 
against another engendering suspicion and | 
ill will between men who should trust and 
have complete confidence in each other: | 
it has been so since the beginning of | 
trading between men and particularly dur- | 
ing this industrial age. 

General Welfare 


“But after 30 years in business—and | 
nearly three years in Government where | 
I have met many of the business leaders | 
of the country, I believe that the great 
majority of business men of our time are 
honest, fair and reasonable and willing | 
to conduct their affairs on a “live and let | 
live” basis, considering not only their par- | 

| 








ticular company, but the industry as a 
whole and the country in general. 

“IT believe that our manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, and business men 
generally today, know more about their 
own business, their relations to their own 
| particular industry, not only in this coun- 
try but abroad than the business men 
of any previous generation. | 

“"T believe that they are conducting 
their businesses with more consideration | 
for the welfare and with more feeling of 
responsibility for their workers and for 
the effect of their policies upon their in- 
dustry and the country. And it is be- 
| cause of this belief that I have asked you 


| 





the problems in your own industry, with 
particular reference to the helpful in- 


} 


gentlemen to come here today to discuss | 


|fluence that improved conditions in the} 
cotton textile business may have in re-| 


“It has come to the point,” he added. | 


Mr. Adams said he believed it possible | 


and paid in as needed in cash 20 per| 


Mr. Stevenson told the Committee that 
an association survey- showed only about 
5 per cent vacancies in single family 
|dwellings in 32 cities. Those figures, he 
ceid, were gathered within the last sev- 
eral monihs. He offered the figures to 
{show that most cities are not now over-| 
| built. | 

Mr. Stevenson said his association rec- | 
| ognized that Congress “can’t sit Here and | 
| change letters and phrases” forever. It} 
had decided, therefore, to support the bill | 


as it is. | 
| John F. Scott, of St. Paul, Minn., speak-| 
ing as president of the Minnesota Building 
and Loan Association, told the Committee 
/that, in his opinion, the proposed legisla- | 
{tion would fail to achieve what President 
| Hoover had in mind in recommending re- 
lief. 

There is little or no need for such help 
in his section of the country, he said. He! 
added: 

| “There are many States that have State 
laws prohibiting the hypothecating of 
| mortgages. That assures that many States 
| will be unabie to make use of it, assum- 
| ing \that it is of value to them.” 

The witness said it would require at} 
least three years to obtain the necessary | 
legislation in most of those States. 

Replying to questions by Senator Wat- 
}son, Mr. Scott said that building and loan 
| amortization payments in the Northwest 
were more nearly current than a year ago. 
Asked why this was true, Mr. Scott said 
| it was because most people now are re- 
|garding such purchases as new automo- 
| biles as a luxury. 
|. “As a result,” he said, “the borrowers 

| pay their house installment promptly and 
forget about the luxuries.” 


Danger to Credit 


| Opposition to this or any other legisla- 
| tion of the kind was expressed by B. C. 
| Hardenbrook of the First National Bank 
of Chicago who told the Committee that 
| it held probabilities of extreme danger to 
| the credit structure and to the value of 
| real estate. Senator Watson asked Mr. 
| Hardenbrook whether he would be willing 
| to attempt revision of it, and the witness 
replied in the negative, adding that he 
| thought it could not be done. 

“We are trying to overcome a depres- 
| sion that has been a bad one,” he said. 
“How can anything be accomplished by 
this bill which would only mean addi- 
tional homes and further depreciation of | 
values. 

“One witness has testified today that 
|there only 5 per cent vacancies in 32 
iti I believe it is much greater than 
|that in Chicago. Assuredly, if new homes 
are built, there will be vacancies among 
| the old ones.” 
| Replying to Senator Watson’s question 





N 


; the afternoon. 


amortized, and 50 per cent if not, of the | whether the proposed 12 loan banks could 
properly appraised value of the property be successfully operated and on a paying 
mortgaged, in the amount of 110 per cent | basis, Mr. Hardenbrook said that he had 
of the loan. Such loans to be paid as the | thought the Federal Land Bank and joint 











payment on the mortgages deposited as 
collateral are paid. 

7. The borrowers at the Federal bank 
to act as agents for the bank in collecting 
and remitting. the payments made by 
moprtgagors and suc 
surety bonds to protect the bank against 
failure to report misuse of funds col- 
Jected. ; 

8. District banks to be given the right 







































































ury 10.per cent in cash and 90 per cent 
in U. S. bonds and recefve Nome loan 


























national bank note, to be redeemed, re- 
issued and treated in all respects the same 
as national bank notes. 

9. Each bank required to carry reserve 
in cash or equivalent in the amount of 
10 per cent of the paid-up capital and 
10 per cent of the par value of all out- 
standing bonds. 

The Committee was told by Oscar 
Giescke, of Buffalo, N. Y., that he be- 
lieved “the bill is not wanted.” He de- 
clared it presented “just another reason” 
for flight of capital from the real estate 
field, and that it was now apparent many 
joaning agencies were withdrawing from 
























































































true of insurance companies. 

“I don’t believe it will accomplish very 
much,” said the witness. 
can see the bill is not wanted. It is con- 
tended that the stimulation of home build- 
ing will help manufacturers of building 
materials and supplies, create employment 
for thousands of citizens and do other 
things. That may be true, and I can not 
find fault with reasoning if I can have an 
answer to its corollary, ‘what are we going 
to do with the product thus, created?’” 



















falo showed only 60 to 75 per cent of 
Occupancy in residential quarters. 







q sppear that there was immediate need 





agents to provide | 


to deposit with the Secretary of the Treas- | 


circulating note in all respects similar to| 


that field. He said this was particularly | 


| stock land banks could be operated on a 
| paying basis, but he had found otherwise. 
The home loan banks, he thought, had | 
| less chance than the land banks for suc- 
cess. 

Two Texans, Owen Murray, of Dallas, | 
and Charles J. Rice, of San Antonio, ap- 
peared before the Committee to express 
opposite views as to the benefits to come 
from the bill. Mr. Murray, an invest- 
ment banker, declared it certain to fur- 
ther depreciate the value of real estate 
securities, while Mr. Rice favored the leg- 
|islation. Mr. Rice, secretary of the Texas 
Association of Real Estate Boards, main- 
tained that refinancing could not be satis- 
factorily accomplished except at interest 
rates around 8 per cent. Mr.. Murray 
assured the Committee that money could 
be had at 6 per cent. 

Amendment of the bill, to increase the 
| size of the loan, was advocated by John 
Warren, of Jersey City, because of what 
he thought necessary for providing greater 
benefits to those starting with small | 
capital. 


‘Increas 


storing general prosperity in the country.’ ” 
Resolution Adopted 

“At the conglusion of the Secretary’s 

remarks the meeting was opened to gen- 

eral discussion which continued through 

j Before adjourning the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


“Whereas the cotton mills of the United | 
progress | 


States have made substantial 
during the past two years in promoting 
greater uniformity in running time and 
stabilization of employment, and 

“Whereas (1) the widespread recogni- 
tion of the need of a shorter week policy of 
not exceeding 55 hours on the day shift 
and 50 hours on the night shift, if and 
when mills operate at night, and (2) the 
discontinuance of night empioyment of 
women and minors by a _ preponderant 
part of the indusigy have been the con- 
structive influences that have brought 
about this improvement, 

“Therefore be it resolved, that mill ex- 
ecutives and selling agents today in con- 
ference with Hon. Robert P. Lamont, 


Secretary of Commerce, and other Depart- | 


ment of Commerce oOfiicials, heartily en- 
dorse these two voluntary measures and 
urge their preservation and further ac- 
ceptance on the part of all cotton mills 


| in the United States.” 


Amongst those present were: 
J. Howard Ardrey, New York City, vice 


president Guaranty Trust Co.; Howard 
Baetjer, Baltimore. Md., president Mt. 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills; H. L. Bailey, 


New York, president, 
& Co.; 


N. Borden, New York, president, M. C. D. 
Borden Sons Co. 

Cason J. Callaway, La Grange, Ga., 
president, Hillside Cotton Mills; Alfred E. 
Colby, Boston, Mass., treasurer, Pacific 
Mills; W. B. Cole; Rockingham, N. C., 
president, Hannah Pickett Mills; Donald 
Comer, Birmingham, Ala., president, Avon- 
dale Mills; B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C., 
president, Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 

Robert E. Henry, Greenville, S. C., pres- 
ident, The Duncan Mills; G. O. Hunter, 
New York, president, Hunter Mfg. & 
Commission Co.; Louis A. Keidel, 


ing, Milliken & Co.; Paul Partridge, New 
York, vice president, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Hugo E. Scheuermann, New York, vice 
president, Chase National Bank; W. A 
Simonson, New York, vice preisdent, Na 
tional City Bank; George A. Sloan, New 
York, president, Cotton-Textile Institute; 
Robert Stevens, New York, preisdent, J. 
P. Stevens & Co.; Henry P. Turnbull, 
New York, vice president, Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co. 

Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce; Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce; F. M. Feiker, Director, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
T. R. Taylor, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; F. 
M. Surface, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; F. T. 
Pickard, Chief, Textile Division. 


in Farm Taxes 
In New Jersey Is Trace 


d 

How taxes on New Jersey farms have 
risen from 82 cents an acre in 1915 to 
$2.61 an acre in 1930 is shown, in a new 
bulletin gf tables, charts, and comment, 
just issued by New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The figures are based 
on records from nearly 1,000 farms in 16 


| counties and 75 townships of the State. 


Of the 79 representative rented farms 
for three successive years beginning in 
1925, taxes took an average of 47.8 per 
cent of the net farm income, and the 
owner was left an average annua?! return 
of 2.59 per cent on his capital. On more 
than 1,000 farms from 1924 to 1930 in- 
clusive, taxes took from 8 to 92 per cent 


Wellington, Sears | 
Willard A. Baldwin, New York, | 
president, Woodward, Baldwin & Co.; B.| 


| New | 
| York, vice. president, Bankers Trust Co.; | 
C. H. Milliken, New York, president, Deer- | 


“As far as F 


|Bank Governors Confer 
On Reserve Act Revision 


| World War taxes on more than 1,000 rep- 
resentatives farms took from 6 to 14 per 
cent of net farm income. 
The authors, Prof. A. B. Waller and 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal| Harry B. Weiss, declare that “taxes im- 
Reserve Board, and George L. Harrison,| posed upon American farmers are not in 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of | proportion to their ability to pay, and in 


The Capitol of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, er ected at Harrisburg at a total cost for construction and 
furnishings of $11,033,400, was built following a fire which destroyed the old Capitol in 1897. 
the new building was begun in 1898, and the building completed in 1906. The building is of Vermont marble, 


is 520 feet long, 254 feet wide and 27 


Use of Federal Funds in Building 
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§ s 475 rooms, 


feet high, and contain 


Roads by Convict Labor Prohibited 





House Adopts Amendment to 


Agricultural Appropriation 


Bill Introduced by Mr. LaGuardia 





Roads being built by convict labor in | ting $35,000 from the amount for the Bu- 


this country may 
any Of.the $100,000,000 provided for road | 
building in the bill (H. R. 7912), to pro- | 
| vide approximately $175,000,000 for the De- | 
|partment of Agriculture’s maintenance 
| during the fiscal year 1933, according to 


|an amendment which the House adopted 
}on Jan. 26. 

The consideration of the bill was con- | 
tinued in the House until Jan. 27. Repre- | 
sentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
City, presented the amendment prohibit- 
ing the use of the funds for roads being 
built by convict labor. His proposal 
caused considerable debate before its adop- 
tion, by a teller vote, resulting in 126 
| ayes and 87 nays. 

An effort to bar the amendment on a 
point of order was made, but the chair 
ruled that the point was raised tardily 
and it was not sustained. 


Walla Walla, 
amendment, explained that it would re- 
duce the amount to be used in corn-borer 
work. Throughout the entire reading of 
the bill for 

offered amend 
provided in the bill whenever it was to 
be used for corn-borer work. 
he was successful in having the amount | 
reduced in only the one instance. 


not be financed with | reau of Agricultural Engineering. 


of 
that 


Representative Sumners 
Wash, 


(Rep.), 
who offered 


mendments, Mr. Sumners 
ents reducing the amount 


However, 


The bill, in making appropriations for 


_sorest roads and trails,” provides that the of Boston. 
Secretary of Agriculture 
and prorate among the States, Alaska and | : 
Porto Rico, $12,500,000 authorized for the | Vote, Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colo- 
fiscal 
| House, in adopting this, eliminated a pro- 
| vision which the Committee had reported 
llimiting this appropration by deducting | # Vote was taken. 
| $3,000,000 for national forest highways un- 
|der another law. The effect of this elim- 


shall apportion 


year 1933 under a 1930 law. The 


Mr. LaGuardia, in offering the amend-| ination, on a point of order by Represent- 
ment asserted that the Federal road aid | ative Englebright (Rep.),@f Nevada City, 
| funds were recently increased in the hope | Calif., is to leave the amount at $12,500,- 


|of helping to relieve the unemployment 
| situation throughout the country. 
| “And every convict working on the | 


he said. 

The limitation which his amendment 
| would place upon the funds, he told the 
| House, would place no limit on the States 
as to the use of their convicts on State 
or county roads and conflicts with no 
State law. 

He said that the States which would | 
be affected by the amendments are Ala- 
bama, Florida, New Jersey and Virginia. 

An attempt was made during the con- 
sideration of the Federal-aid highway ap- 
propriation section of the bill to amend 
the measure so as to reduce the amount 
of appropriation for that purpose from 
$100,000,000 to $75,000,000. The amend- 
ment was offered by Representative Taber 
(Rep.), of Auburn, N. Y., who said that! 
such a proposal offered the first real op- 
portunity the House has had to affect a 
substantial saving in the Federal budget. 
The House voted down the amendment. 

Representative Collins (Dem.), of Me- 
ridian, Miss., offered an amendment pro- 
hibiting use of Government automobiles 
except for official purposes and limiting 
cost of all such vehicles, except that of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to $750. The 
amendment was agreed to in Committee’ 
of the Whole by vote of 34 to 27. 

The bill was reduced by amendment cut- 


Mr. Wilbur Will Study 
Cut in Appropriation 


The appropriation bill reported to the 
|House calling for a reduction of $18,- 
900,000 for the Department of the Interior 
during the next fiscal year, Secretary Ray 
| Lyman Wilbur stated orally Jan. 26, will 
| be studied carefully Bureau by Bureau. 

The reduction in reference to Howard 
University, he said, is “below the survival 
figure.” That institution suffered a 33) 
per cent cut, which will make operation | 
difficult. 
| The preblem before the Department | 
| now, Mr. Wilbur pointed out, is to see how | 
|far the reduction over the figures for 1932 
| will affect operation. 


Appointments Confirmed 
‘On New York Power Group 


Apany, N. Y., Jan. 26. 


The Senate today confirmed the ap- 
pointment as Commissioners of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York made 
by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
Chairman Frank P. Walsh, New York 
City; James C. Bonbright, New York City; 
Fred J. Freestone, Interlaken; Delos M. | 
Cosgrove, Watertown, and Morris L. 
Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. The appoint- 
ment of Chairman Walsh was confirmed 
by divided vote after debate. 








| 


Surgeon General Renamed 


On Public Health Service | 


| 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, | 
Department of the Treasury, on Jan. 26 
| was reappointed to his office by President 
Hoover. His nomination on that day was 


| 


|of the net income, whereas prior to the| sent to the Senate for confirmation, ac-| 


| cording to an announcement issued at the | 
| White House. 


Early Action Asked on Bill 


Mr. Giescke said a hasty survey of Buf-| 


That | 
information, he added, did not make it| 


New York, conferred Jan. 26 with mem- | 
bers of the Senate subcommittee con-| 
cerning the bill (S. 3215) recently reported 
from the Committee for revision of the 
Federal Reserve and National Bank Acts, 
it was announced orally following a meet- 
ing of the subcommittee by Senator Glass | 
(Dem.), of Virginia, chairman. A meéet- 


the measure is scheduled Jan, 27. 


| 


New Jersey farm real estate taxes have 


‘For Bankruptcy Exemptior | 


increased faster than they have in the The House Committee on the Judiciary 
United States. The disproportionately | at an executive meeting Jan. 26 authorized 
heavy taxes are due mainly to the fact|the Chairman, Representative Sumners 
that farmers carry the burdens of other| (Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., to call up and 
taxpayers. ask for House passage the bill (S.: 2199) | 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained | exempting building and loan associations | 
from the New Jersey Agricultural Ex-|from being adjudged bankrupt. The| 


ing of the full Committee to consider| periment Station, New Brunswick, N. J.—|companion bill (H. R. 374), out of the| 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 4} Committee, is on the Speaker's table. 


000 for this purpose instead of reducing | 


it to $9,500,000. 
Without reaching the controversial sec- 


roads is taking the place of a free taborer,”| tions relating to salary increases, the | American Federal of Labor, had gone to 
|House deferred action on the bill until | the President on his behalf. 
| Jan, 27, 





Increases in Employment 
Are Recorded for Month 


[Continued from Page 1:] 


employment situation, and many plants | 
continued to operate on curtailed sched- | 


ules, with reduced forces engaged. 


Seasonal influences were responsible for 
the temporary employment of thousands 
of men and women in practically all of the 
The department stores and 
other retail as well as wholesale estab- 
lishments absorbed many sales persons 
Slaughter-houses 


were particularly busy, with large numbers 
of men engaged in the dressing of fowls 
and other meats for shipment and storage. 
The Postal Service was considerably aug- 
mented by the temporary employment of | 
men and women for the handling of the 


larger cities. 


and clerical workers. 


great volume of Christmas and New Year 
mail. 


There was a decrease in building and 
is 
not an unusual occurrence at this time 
Large surpluses of labor, in- 


highway construction; however, this 


of the year. 


cluding skilled and unskilled workers 


were apparent in the thickly populated 


areas. 


The expansion of existing committees 
and the establishment of new organiza- 
tions during the past few weeks for the 
relief of unemployment, have resulted in 


the finding of jobs for many persons 


These committees are now well organized 
and with the active cooperation and as- 
sistance of the United States Employment 


Service in all of the larger cities, as wel 


as many of the smaller townships, a more 
optimistic outlook prevailed regarding the 


general industrial-employment situation. 


(Current comment on items affect- 
ing employment tendencies, possibili- 
ties, and development in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia, as issued 
by the Bureau, will be published in 
full text, to begin in the issue of 
Jan, 28.) 





in BB ane 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


dan. 26, 1932 





9:15 a. m.—Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


10 a. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss the fill- 
ing of the vacancy in the Federal Dis- 
trict Judgeship for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania caused by the advance- 
ment of Judge J. Whitaker Thompson 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States for the Third Circuit. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 


12:30 p. m.—Dr. Earl L. Douglas, of 
Germantown, Pa., called to pay his re- 
spects. 

3:15 p. m.—The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to discuss 
departmental matters. 


4:30 p. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, called to discuss with the Presi- 
dent the program for the operation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

5:00 p. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters with the President. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 
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Drug Store Sales 
Are Analyzed to 
Aid Trade Groups 


Results Shown in Partial Sur- 
vey Are Described to 
Representatives of Thirty 
National Organizations 


An unsuspected wealth of information 
that is of practical value not only to the 
retailer but also to the wholesaler and 
manufacturer already is being uncovered 
in the retail drug survey now under way 
in St. Louis, Department of Commerce 
representatives informed representatives 
of 30 national trade organizations inter- 
ested in drug stores as sales outlets in @ 
meeting at the Department Jan. 26. 

Robert L. Lund, chairman of the na- 
tional drug store survey committee, 
pointed out that manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, are learning things about their 
products which they would never have 
believed. He suggested that manufac- 
turers send representatives to St. Louis 
to obtain data which may not be brought 
out in reports of the study but which will 
be of value to thém. 


Cites Case of Druggist 


The survey already has revealed that 
some retail druggists are not aware of 
what is going in their businesses, Wroe 
Alderson, field director of the survey, de- 
clared. He illustrated the point with ref- 
erences to a druggist who would not be- 
lieve his unit sales in the tonic departe- 
ment averaged $1.35 until it was brought 
out that a wine tonic, selling at $1.50 per 
bottle, accounted for the largest percent- 
age of sales in the department. 

‘» | Following brief introductory remarks 

——~—=| by, Mr. Lund and Frederick M. Feiker, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, specialized phases of 
the survey and the progress already at- 
tained were outlined by Department of 
Commerce officials. 
Mr. Feiker suggested that the reports 
being set forth were “full of ‘dynamite’ 
as well as opportunity,” and that definite 
conclusions about the drug store business 
should be reserved until the results can 
be presented more adequately and in 
greater detail, since data thus far gath- 
ered are incomplete and inconclusive. 


Result of Six-month Survey 
The trend of the information being ob- 
tained, as shown by data for one store 
for six months, was pointed out by Mr. . 
Alderson. The entire survey will cover 
14 stores for 12 months, he said. 





Excavation, for 


The dome weighs 52,000,000 pounds. 


Senate Committee 
Questions Nominees 
For Tariff Position’ 


R. N. Ornburn and Robert 
L. O’Brien Give Views on | 
Various Questions; Vote 
Not Taken by Group 





The Committee adjourned without a 


rado, requesting that the endorsements 
of the nominees filed at the White House 
be submitted to the Committee before 


Mr. Ornburn Testifies 


Mr. Ornburn told the Committee that 
he was president of the International 
Cigar Makers Union and explained that 
his was one of six names presented to 
| the President for this appointment to fill 
|@ minority party vacancy on the Commis- 
;sion, and that Matthew Woll, of the 


| 


| 
| 








~ ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional 
right of petition, The United States 
Daily accepts for publication advertise- 
ments on controversial questions, but 
inasmuch as The United States Daily 
does not express any opinion of its own 
in the publication of news or advertis- 


26 questioned two presidential nominees | tables will be prepared for each depart- 
pointees were R. N. Ornburn, of New plicable to retail drug stores in any part 
are available, a store that is well man- 
counted for about 25 per cent of the stock 
sale was 29 cents, but the turnover was 
and had a gross margin of 40.5 per cent, 
a gross margin of 48 per cent, turnover 
moving item in the department, with a 
Mr. Ornburn told the Committee that Hospital items accounted for someth 
inquired what check he would place on of sales, with a gross margin of 55 per 
so long as the costs of production were The sundries department had a gross 
“You have no general philosophy about} an average unit sale of 5 cents. Maga- 
“No sir,” replied the witness. He said| department, bringing down the average 
form as regards costs of production.” | impressed the fact that Winter business 
reduce excessive domestic prices?” inquired | distortion in the data obtained, however, 
the need, he would favor it. He stated| was conducted, both in the Summer and 
Mr. O'Brien testified that he has been | Study, which is of particular interest to 
he was half owner of the Boston Herald.; and the use ¢. tremSparent tissues. Glass 
broke with the minority party on the sil-| The customer demand section of the 
ing “a perfect rage of tariff antagonism | 
needed to stand so firmly for the mainte- 
put on without regard for production 
favor an international conference on the 
1 
such a conference could enter it with 


' i ae The information being gathered will be 
The Senate Committe on Finance Jan.|y,ocen down into minute divisions, and 
to the Tariff Commission with a view to;ment, for separate commodities and for 
action on their nominations. The ap- \saee of commodities which will be ap= 
of the country, Mr. Alderson said. 
| Haven, Conn., and Robert Lincoln O’Brien, In the store for which six months’ data 
aged and has a high stock turnover, it 
was disclosed that proprietary goods ac- 
items, 19.9 per cent of the inventory and 
12.5 per cent of sales. The average unit 
below that for the rest of the store, which 
averaged a turnover of 5.6 times a year 
Liquid laxatives were a good item in the 
department, Mr. Alderson declared, with 
of 6.5 per cent, and an average unit sale 
of around 29 cents. Salts were the fastest 
turnover of 8.5 times a year. 
Survey by Departments 
|he hol enerally i i -~ 
he ho ds generally to the minority party| more than 4 per cent of stock items, 3 
| Viewpoint on the tariff. Senator Costigan per cent of the inventory and 2.5 per cent 
foreign importations. The witness ex-| cent, turnover of 5 times annually and 
plained that he would place no restrictions | ynit sales of 17.6 cents. 
equalized, adding that he does not favor| margin of 33.4 per cent, turnover of 
an embargo if such provision is met. | slightly more than eight times yearly and 
the competition of foreign with American | zines, newspapers and like arti¢les ac- 
gocds?” the Cotorado Senator asked. | counted for 62 per cent of sales of the 
that he believed “in the Domcratic princi-| ynit sale, according to Mr. Alderson. 
ple as set forth in the Democratic plat-| A study of the fountain department has 
Favors Flexibility held up remarkably well in comparison 
“Is it proper to use foreign imports to| with the Summer trade. There is some 
Mr. Costigan. Mr. Ornburn replied that| arising from the fact that unusually warm 
if investigation disclosed that such was| temperatures prevailed when the study 
that he favors the principle of the flexi- | Winter. ; 
ble tariff. Among the points covered in a package 
a newspaper correspondent and editor, and | Manufacturers, Mr. Alderson said, were 
that previous to retiring four years ago|the contest between the jar and tube. 
He explained that he had been President | bottles predominate as containers in drug 
Cleveland's personal secretary but that he | Stores, it was said. 
ver question in 1896. study has brought out the fact that 48 
With tariff conditions abroad represent-| [Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 
and discrimination,” Mr. O’Brien said | 
that there “never was a time when we 
nance of our general tariff system as to- 
day.” Many European tariffs have been 
costs, he explained. 
Mr. O’Brien said that, while he would 
tariff if it could accomplish anything 
definite, he did not believe delegates to 
suffigient authority to merit a substantial 
agreement. 


Bill Against Convict Goods 
Is Introduced in Senate 


| ing, no responsibility is assumed by The 





United States Daily for the statements 
made in said advertisements. 





Advertising announcements on con- 








troversial questions are accepted from 


A bill (S. 3303) to protect American) !! individuals, groups, organizations or 
labor and industry from competition of companies, but it should be ean wae 
products of convict, forced or irdentured Geretecd that the consummeie® 2 Siam 
I ’ tracts for such advertising by the 


labor was introduced in the Senate Jan. 
26 by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington. The bill would prohibit the im- 
portation of such goods, and would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prescribe regulations for the enforcement 
of the act. It provides that the prohibi- 
tion against sucm goods shall not be held 
to apply if the articles so produced in 
; this country are insufficient to meet the 
needs. The bill was referred to the Fi- 
|nance Committee. 


representatives of the Advertising De- 
partment does not in any way commit 
The United States Daily to acquiescence 
in or acceptance of the views expressed 
by those who advertise on controversial 
questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on 
one side of a controversial question any 
advertiser wishing to answer such views 
may do so in advertising space under 
the same conditions.—Advertising De- 

| partment, The United States Daily. 


PEONAGE 


The driver who rents his taxicabis 


beaten before he starts. Even long 
hours and luck yield hardly enough 
for a peon. Lack of regulation 
in Washington is responsible. 


Association for the Prevention of Peonage of Taxicab Drivers 








Tutorial System 
Is Being Tested 
In Ohio Schools 


Plan Said to Provide Way to 
Broaden Courses in Smal 
High Schools at Lower In- 
dividual Cost 


The tutorial plan of individual instruc- 
tion in many colleges is now being ex- 

rrimented with in small ~~ schools by 
The State of Ohio, Walter H. Gaumnitz, 

jalist in rural education problems at 

the Federal Office of Education, states in 
the current issue of “School Life,” the 
official organ of the office. 5 

Its introduction has been to make avail- 
able courses needed but which have been 
impossible, and also to consolidate small 
classes. The discussion of Mr. Gaumnitz 

liows in part: ; 
tonne State Department of Education of 
Ohio is experimenting with the problem 
of broadening and enriching the cur 
riculum offerings of the small high schools. 

Purposes of Plan : 

The tutorial plan now being. tried out in| 
Ohio has the following twofold purposes: 4 
First, to make available to high-school | 
children courses of instruction for which | 
there is an expressed need and which in | 
the small high school it has become im=| 
possible to offer; second, to consolidate 
classes in subjects in w 


hich there is an 
inordinately small enrollment and a con-/| 
sequent high pupi 


]-subject cost of instruc- | 

tion. , me 
As a result of a state-wide survey it was | 
found that in 72 of the counties there were 
a total of 94 high school classes consisting 
of from one to two pupils, and 91 classes 
consisting of from one to five pupils. A 
study was also made to determine in what | 
high-school subjects rural children | of | 
high-school age most desired instruction. | 


Losses Rearranged 


ing the findings of these studies as & 
point of departure a plan was devised for 
discontinuing the very small high-school 
classes as such and for offering instruc- 
tion on a tutorial basis. The plan pro- 
vides that highly selected instructors of 
given subjects be chosen to meet on Sat- 
urday at centrally located points with the 
children desiring to take these subjects. 

These instructors help the children to 
get started on a series of more or less 
self-administrative lessons, and arrange 
to keep office hours at given points and 
at regular intervals so that children can 
come to them for additional help when- 
ever they feel the need of it. ‘ 

The lessons themselves are prepared by 
subject-matter specialists in the State de- 
partment of education. In their plan of 
construction, the lessons borrow the best 
points from the correspondence method 
and from the individual -ontact plan. 

Costs Reduced 
child’s progress is gauged by the 
aieacration of standard achievement 
tests. Every effort is made to keep the 
work abreast of that given in the reg- 
ularly assembled classes taught by the 
respective instructors. 

Since most of the small classes are | 
found in the eleventh and twelfth grades | 
the scheme has thus far been limited to 
these des. An effort is made to recruit 
to each tutorial class from 15 to 30 pupils 
living in the same or neighboring com- 
sounities. Transportation difficulties are 
thus reduced to a minimum. It has been 
found that the cost of instruction can, 
through this scheme, be reduced from $25 

r pupil semester-hour in some subjects 
fo less than $10. Improvement in the 
quality of instruction is also an important 
consideration. 


President Sends List 
Of Nominees to Senate) 


President Hoover on Jan. 26 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations: 

To be Surgeon: General, United States 
Public Health Service: Hugh S. Cumming 
of Virginia. Reappointment. 

To be Register of the Land Office at 
Gainesville, Fla.: George C. Crom of 
Florida. Reappointment. 

To be Brigadier General, Reserve, Army 
of the United States: Brig. Gen. Luke 
Henry Callan, Reserve. 

The Senate in open executive session 
Jan. 26 confirmed the nominations of 
Charles C. Simons of Michigan to be 
circuit judge for the sixth circuit, and of 
Daniel W. O'Donoghue to be associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Other nominations confirmed include 
that of Harry F. Besosa to be Federal at- | 
torney for the disirict of Porto Rico, 
Charles N. Hildreth Jr. to be marshal for 
the southern district of Florida, Martin 
Brown to be marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Michigan, and Fred S. Hird to be 
marshal for the southern district of Iowa. 
Various nominations of postmasters also | 
were confirmed. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
- AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division o/ 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Aluminum Manufactures; Nonferrous-Metal 
Alloys and Products, Not Including Alumi- 
num Products; Smelting and Refining, Met- 
als Other Than Gold, Silver or Platinum, 
Not from the Ore—Manufactures: 1929, 15th 
Census of U. S. Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (31-28178) 


Vermont—Construction Industry, 1929, 15th 
Census of U. 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(31-28378) 

Bienn. Survey of Educ. in U. S., 1928-1930, 
Chapt. XX, Natl. Surveys of Office of Educ., 
Vol. I—Bull., 1931, No. 20. Office of Educ., | 
U. §. Dept. of Interior. Price, 10 cents. 

E32-74 

Tex., Agric.~15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
30 cents. (31-26898 ) 

aext. Cards for Kindergarien and Elementary 

rades—Leaf, No. 41, Office of Educ., U. 5S. 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 10 cents. E32-66 

Tentative Program of Major Events Arranged | 
by S. George’ Washington Bicentennial 
Comm. and by Distr. of Col. George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Comm. in Observance of 
200th Anniversary of Birth of George Wash- 
ington. 32-26003 | 

Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 34, No, 1, Jan., 
1932. Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 

(15-26485) 

Publications of Dept. of State, Jan. 1, 1932— 
Pub. No. 269, U. S. Dept. of State. 32-26001 

Wall Plaster, Wall Board, Insulating Board, 
and Floor Composition—Manufactures: 
1929, 15th Census of U. S., Bur. of Census, | 
U. &. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

, (31-28178) 
Irrigation of Agricl. Lands—15th Census | 
U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. | 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents, | 
Ga., Occupation Statistics—l5th Census of U. | 
5.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. (31-27278) 
Good References oniEduc. of Women—Bibli- | 
Ography No. 4, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. | 
of Interior. 





Colo., 
of 


Price, 5 cents. 
Stocking Interior Waters of U. 
Cire. No. 8, Bur. of Fisheries, U. 8S. Dept. of | 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. F32-1 | 
U. §. Statutes Concerning Registration of | 
Trade Marks with Rules of Patent Office 
Relating Thereto. Rev. Jan. 1, 1932. U. 8.| 
Patent Office, Dept. of Commerce. 31-28702 | 
Commercial Relations, Provisional Agreement | 
between U. S. and Chile—Exec. Agreement | 
Ser, No. 26, Pub. No. 266, U. Dept. of | 
State. Price, 5 cents. 32~26004 | 
Zinc and Its Alloys—Cir. of Bur. of Stand- 
~ ards No. 395, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 70 cents. 31-28703 | 
Basic Field Manual—Vol. I, Field Service | 
Pocketbook, Chapt. 8, Defense Against Chem- 
ical Attack. U. S. War Dept. Price, 15 


cents. (29-27545) 


S8.—Fishery 
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| Restriction Put 


| On Candy ‘Prizes’ 


Metal Objects Hidden in Candy 
Forbidden in Interstate 
Commerce 


Candy containing “prizes” méde of 
metal, such as rings and miniature fig- 
|ures, may not be ghipped in interstate 
commerce, the Fedéral Food and Dru 
| Administration announced Jan. 26. e 
announcement, issued by the Department 
of Agricultuse, follows in ull text: ; 

The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s contention that it is illegal under 
| the pure food law for a manufacturer to 
;ship in interstate commerce candy con- 
taining metallic objects which might prove 
injurious to health was upheld Jan. 15 
|when Federal Judge E. F. Cochran im- 
posed a fine upon the Puckhaber Bros. 
Candy Co., Charleston, 8. C.,” W. 
Campbell, Director of Regulatory W 
Department of Agriculture, 
Jan. 26, as follows: 


ork, 
commented 


“This company had shipped consign-| 


ments of so-called candy ‘money boxes’ 
to a concern in Jacksonville, Fla. Boxes 
| of the candy containing the ‘prizes’ em- 
| bedded in the confection were seized and 
destroyed by the Government several 
months ago and the Department prose- 
cuted the shipper under section 2 of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. -Action 
against this company came as a result 
o 
wide survey of candy containin 


\ 1 ‘prizes’ 
which might prove injurious to 


ealth.” 
Land Conservation 
On Public Domain in 


The West Is Urge 


Possibilities in Territory 
Should Be Developed by 
Nation, Secretary Wilbur 
Says in New Volume 


_The United States owns a body of land 
bigger than the State of Texas which 
fails to play its proper part in national 


conservation, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- | 


tary of the Interior, states in his volume 
on “Conservation” just published by the | 
Department of the Interior. 

This land, Secretary Wilbur explains, 
is the public domain of the West, ‘“one- 
tenth of the area of the Nation, which be- 
longs outright to the Government.” Con- 
= the discussion, Mr. Wilbur points 
out: 

This land is the residue of that sweep 
of territory from the Alleghanies to the 
Pacific, the most valuable body of land 
in all the world, which it has been par- 
celling out to the American citizens 
through the last 100 years. ; 

Potential Production 


The Government has been ignoring the 
possibilities that lie in its remaining! 
public lands. It has made no adequate 
effort to get proper returns from Na- 
ture’s output upon this area of 300,000 
square miles, which is larger than Ger- 
many, and more extensive than six States 
like New York. It often has allowed it 
to degenerate like a vacant lot in the 
suburbs. 

Overgrazing has resulted in the ruin of 
millions of acres of otherwise valuable 
grazing land. “Prompt and effective ac- 
tion must be taken if the value of very 
much of the public domain is not totally 
to be lost,“ was the conclusion: of a re- 
port submitted at the instigation of 
President Roosevelt. Yet more than two 
decades have passed since this report was 
made and nothing effective has been done 
looking toward an understanding handling 
of the part of the public domain not in- 
cluded in the forest areas. 

Need of Legislation 


Various proposals to improve this. sit- 
uation have been made. The central idea 
in most of them has been a Federal su- 
pervision that the range might be re- 
stored to the end that it would furnish 
additional pasturage for herds and flocks. 
This sort of supervision has been ex- 
tended to the grazing lands within the 
national forests and many proposals to 
apply it to the public domain have been 
made by the Department of the Interior, 
ae they have failed of enactment into 
aw. 

The passing of years has brought to this 
problem a viewpoint that is somewhat 
different from that advocated by the con- 
servationists in the past. It believes, in 
the first place, that the ranges can be re- 
stored to the verdure of the past, when 


| 





the Administration’s current nation-| 


| jurisdiction is 


| between the circuit courts of appeals. 


/ 
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Lawyers Asked 
To Discourage 
Futile Appeals 


‘Solicitor General Asserts 70 
Per Cent of the Cases 
Taken to Supreme Court 
Are Deemed-Unworthy 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


on the appellate docket finally disposed 
of during the last term, 626—or approxi- 
mately 07 per cent—were disposed of with- 
out oral argument. These included peti- 
tions for certiorari denied and appeals dis- 
missed for lack of jurisdicition, and a few 
| cases of each class disposed of by stipula- 
tion of the parties. 

As the jurisdictional question is some- 
times reserved for the argument, and 
then disposed of, it is fair to say that 70 
per cent of the petitions for certiorari 
and appeals taken to the Supreme Court 
during the past term were considered un- 
worthy of a hearing upon the merits. 
| This percentage would be greatly increased 
|if petitions for certiorari filed, and appeals 
| taken, by the Government were excluded 
|from the basis of computation. For it 
| appears that 77 per cent of the petitions 
| for certiorari filed in behalf of the Gov- 
| ernment were granted, and no _ appeal 
| taken in its behalf was dismissed for lack 
of jurisdiction. ® 
| 





| 
| 


Percentage of Failures 


It is a circumstance worthy of consid-| 
| eration by the members of the bar that 
there should be such a large percentage of 
failures to obtain a hearing in the Su- 
preme Court upon cases which counsel 
| seek to have reviewed there. The rules} 
| for the exercise of the court’s discretion- 
|ary jurisdiction, and the basis of its stat- 
| utory jurisdiction, have been clearly de- 
| fined, and while in their application the 
rules governing the issue of writs of cer- 
tiorari require the exercise of a broad dis-| 
cretion by the court, it does seem that] 
| this burden of futile litigation, which is 
| constantly ——— must result from a 
| failure by the members of the profession 
to thoroughly understand the limitation 
| imposed upon the exercise of the statutory 
and discretionary jurisdiction of the court. | 

IT call the situation to your attention, 
not in any spirit of criticism, but merely 
with the suggestion that counsel owe a 
duty to the court to advise their clients 
|to forego vain hopes that the court will 
depart. from its settled practice and take 
under review their cases, simply because 
there is ground for thinking that they 
have been wrongly decided. Where its 
iscretionary, the court 
has ceased to be a court concerned pri- 
marily with the correction of errors, In 
considering the issue of its writ it is con- 
cerned with the settlement gf broad prin- 
ciples of law, having general and impor- 
tant application, and with the settlement 
|of stich conflicts of decision as may arise 


| 


| 


! 


Expense of Litigation 


I thoroughly appreciate the extraordi- | 
nary privilege enjoyed by counsel repre- 


cemplete authority to determine whether | 
in the interests of justice an appeal shall 
be taken in his case. I recognize the 
distinction between such a retainer and 
the ordinary relations existing between a 
private practitioner and his client. And | 
I know that the comparison which I have 
just made between cases in which the| 
Government has sought review, and all 
other cases, is a entirely fair. 

But I think “You will agree that the 
best service Counsel can perform for a 
client is to be able to tell him, and to 
convince him if necessary, when his cause | 
is lost, that further litigation is an_ ex- 
pensive luxury—enjoyed only by the law- 
yer at the expense of his client. It does 
seem fair to assume that such. advice 
should have been given, and acted upon, 
in some of the 626 cases brought to the 
Supreme Court during the last term, and 
there considered unworthy of a hearing 
upon the merits. I leave the thought 
with you for what it may be worth. 


they provided much more feed for live- 
stock than at present. This is desirable 
and important. It is not, however, the 
primary consideration. 

The second and more vital end to be 
accomplished is the restoration of the 
water shed to that point where it will yield 
the maximum of stream flow. Water in 
the West is more precious than _ gold. 
Water is life. The new conservation thinks 
of the public domain chiefly from the 
standpoint of the amount of water it may 
be induced to produce. 


In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of January 26, 1932 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon Jan. 26 

- and, following prayer by the chap- 
lain, petitions and memorials, bills and 
resolutions were received. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New ¥ork, 
sought immediate action on a resolution 
asking the Federal Power Commission 
to inform the Senate of action on an 
application of Lockport, N. Y., for power 
from Niagara River. Upon the request 
of Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Senator Steiwer (‘Rep.), of Oregon, 
asked immediate action on a resolution 
requesting the Secretary of War to make 
available the Army engineers’ report of 
the survey of the Columbia River basin. 
Upon objection of Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of Washington, the resolution went over 
for a day. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
took exception to remarks of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, tv 
the effect that the Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson (Mr. 
Glass) had extended loans to Europe 
without legal right. 

The Senate then began consideration 
of the calendar. z 

v 

Upon completion of the calendar, the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order of business, the 
bill (S. 7) for the deportation of cer- 
tain alien seamen. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, asked that an adjournment or 


The House of 


HE House met at noon, Jan. 26. 

Chairman Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, moved to disagree to the 
Senate amendment to the resolution (H. 
J. Res. 230) making appropriations for 
the capital stock of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and that the Sen- 
ate be notified. The motion was agreed 
to. (Discussion on Page 1.) 

The House then went into the Com- 

nittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for further consideration 
of the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (H. R. 7912). 

The Committee arose informally to 
receive a message from the Senate that 
it had receded from its amendment to 
the resolution making appropriations 
for the capital stock of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

Several amendments were offered, and 
only two paragraphs were left to be 
read for amendments when the Commit- 
tee arose. (Discussion on page 3.) 

The House received a communication 


recess pe taken to Jan. 27. Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, objected, 
stating that he would be absent Jan. 27 
and wished to speak on the bill. He 
proceeded to a discussion of its pro- 
visions, (Discussion on page 8.) 


A message from ae House announced 
that that body had disagreed to the 
Senate amendment to the House resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 230) appropriating 
$500,000,000 for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, 

A message was received from the 
President transmitting nominations. 

Senator Reed proposed amendments 
to the bill tor deportation of certain 
alien seamen, two of which were 
adopted. 


Senator Jones (Rep), of Washington, 
called before the Senate the message 
from the House on the emergency fi- 
nancing appropriation and asked that 
the Senate recede from its amendment. 

The Senate without a record vote 
agreed to the motion and the bill was 
considered as passed as originally re- 
ceived from the House. (Discussion on 
page 1.) , 

Upon the request of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness and confirmed various nominations. 

At 4:25 the Senate recessed to noon, 
Jan, 27, 





Representatives 


from the President recommending legis- 
lation to permit Government depart- 
ments to give preference to domestic 
commodities in the purchase of supplies. 
(Details on page 1.) 

The House adjourned at 4:40 p. m., 


until noon Jan. 27. ‘ 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Oreg.—School Directory, 1931-1932, 


C. A. Howard, Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 
Salem, 1931. 

Rept. of 3rd Ann. High School Principals’ 
Conf,, House of Representatives, Salem, 
Oreg., Oct. 16 and 17, 1931. Salem, 1931. 

Rept. of State Fire Marshal, yr. ended 
Mar. 31, 1931, A. H. Averill, Fire Marshal 
Salem, 1931. 

Statutes of Oreg. Relating to Ins. Com- 
panies, Fraternal Societies and Hospital 
Assns. also Fire Marshal Laws, including 
laws and amendments of 1931, comp, by A. 
H. Averill, Ins; Comr. Salem, 1931. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 


| repits. of Federal 


{of industrial 


issued by | 


AvrHormwen StraTtEMENTsS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
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Herein, Berne 





Structural Defects in Locomotives Which Caused Accidents 


LL accidents on railroads due to 

failure of parts and appurtenances 
of locomotives inspected in the fiscal 
year 1930-31 by the Bureau of Loco- 
motive inspection are the subject of a 
report by the Chief Inspector, A. G. 
Pack, just made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; the report illus- 
trates defects of locomotive structure 
which have caused fatal results, some 
of which are shown above. A crown 
sheet failure caused by overheating due 
to low water is shown at the ged 
left; this accident caused the death of 
two railway employes and serious injury 
to another. The accident which caused 
the locomotive to turn over, at upper 
right, was also caused by a crown sheet 
failure due to low water and resulted.in 
two fatalities. A lubricator steam pipe 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

8S. J. Res. 58. To authorize printing of ann. 
tion as to number. Reptd. to S. Jan. 18, 1932. 
Passed 8S. Jan. 26, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8384. Swing. Authorizing apprn. to 
enable Secy. of Agriculture to establish and 
maintain experimental station at abandoned 
Fort Mojave Indian Schcol near Needles, 
Calif.; Agriculture. 
H. J. Res. 254. Cannon. Creating jt. com. 
of six Members of Senate and six Members of 
House to investigate Federal Farm Board; 


Appropriations 
Changes in status: ‘ 
H. R. 8397. Interior Dept. 
Jan. 25, 1932. 

Banking 


Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 230. Apprn. to enable U. 8. to 
make payments upon subscriptions to capital 
stock of Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Passed H. Jan. 23, 1932. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 25, 
1932. Passed S. Jan. 25, 1932. 

Bri 


| senting a client who has delegated to him | ®™**- 


Reptd. to H. 


Changes in status: 

. 2388. To extend tt 
of ‘bridge across French River on pro- 
posed Morristown-Newport between Jef- 
ferson and Cocke Countiég, Tenn. Reptd, to 
S. Jan. 12, 1932. Passed 8S. Jan, 13, 1932. 
Reptd. to'H. Jan. 25, 1932. 

S. 2389. To extend times for construction 
of bridge across French Broad River on Dand- 
ridge-Newport Road in Jefferson County, 
Tenn. Reptd. to S. Jan, 12, 1932. Passed 8 
Jan. 13, 1932. Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 1932. 

H. R. 7247. Authorizing R. I. State Bd. of 


> 


for construction 


Conn. to construct free highway bridge across 
Pawcatuck River\near location of present 
Broad Street Bridge between Westerly, R. I., 
ong Stonington, Conn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3282. Johnson. To extend time for 
construction of bridge across Bay of San Fran- 
cisco from Rincon Hill distr. in San Fran- 
cisco by way of Goat Island to Oakland; 
Commerce. 

H. R. 8394. Cannon. To extend times for 

construction of bridge across Miss. River at 
or near St. Charles, Mo.; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 
H. R. 8396. Johnson of Ill. Granting con- 
sent to Ill. to construct free highway bridge 
across Rock River at or near Prophetstown, 
Iil.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8379. Cannon. To extend times for 
construction of bridge across Mo. River at or 
near Arrow Rock, Mo.; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


Bills introduced: 
H. R. 8374. Black. To authorize settlement, 
apowaens, and payment of certain claims; 
aims. 


Claims 


Commerce and Trade 
Bills introduced: 

8S. 3256. Walsh of Mass. To protect and 
foster trade and .commerce, to supplement 
powers of Federal Trade Comm.; Interstate 
Commerce, $ 

District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 2894. 
theater tickets in excess of number of seats 
available. Reptd. to S. Jan. 25, 1932. Passed 
S. Jan. 26, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

8. 3279. Capper. To amend act of Feb. 
7, 1914, relative to offenses against public 
policy in Distr. of Col.; District of Columbia. 

S. 3280. Capper. To amend certain secs. 
in Code of Law for Distr. of Col. relating to 
offenses against public policy; District of 
Columbia. 

S. 3257. Blaine. For protection of holders 
insurance policies in Distr. of 
District of Columbia. 

Education 
Bills introduced: 
S. 3272. Copeland. For entry, under bond, 


Col.; 


| Finance. 
| Executive Departments 

Changes in status: 

| &. 2642. To establish comm. to be known 
; a3 Comm. on National Museum of Engineer- 

ing and Indusiry. Reptd. to S. Jan. 25, 1932. 
| Bills introduced: 
| H, R. 8388. Cochran of Mo. To abolish 
| Bur. of Efficiency; Expenditures in the Execu- 
| tive Departments. 

H. R. 6389. Cochran of Mo. To consolidate 
and coordinate certain governmental activities 
affecting civil service of U. S.; Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 
| Government Employes 
| Bille introduced: 

3259. McNary. For protection of em- 
ployes of Dept. of Agriculture in performance 
of their duties; Agriculture and Forestry. 

Flood Control 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 3951. To provide preliminary exami- 
nation of Edisto River and its branches South 
and North Edisto, 8S. C., with a view to con- 
trol of its floods. Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

R. 8373. Parsons. To authorize apprn. 
for reconstructing, raising, and strengthening 
| of levee at Shawneetown, Ill., as protection 
against floods; Flood Control. 

Forestry 





| Changes in status: 


> 
S. 457. 


Authorizing addition to Cache Na- 
tional Forest, Idaho Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 
1932. Passed S. Jan. 13, 1932. Reptd. to H. 


| Jan. 26, 1932. 
Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: 

J. Res. 251. 
participation in general disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1932. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 25, 1932. 

Highways 








Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8395. Johnson of Ill. To grant right 
of way within Upper Miss. River Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge, to Savanna-Sabula Bridge Co., 
for construcfton of highway between Savanna, 
| Ill, and Sabula, Iowa: Agriculture. 

Indians 
| Bills in 
we 3 


itroduced: 
R. 8393. Knutson. For payment of $100 
to each enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minn. 


from timber funds standing to their credit 


in Treas.; Indian Affairs. 
Irrigation 

Bills introduced: 

3258. McNary. 


Granting consent to 


Prohibiting sale in Distr. Col. of | 











| 


Apprn. for expense of U. 8. | 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 
Changes In Status 


Farm Board without limita- f County, Oreg.; Commerce. 


|} apptmt. of two additional distr. 
| southern distr. of Colif; Judiciary. 


| advoc 


Public Roads and State Highway Dept. of | zation of aliens oo . 


of exhibits of arts, sciences, and industries; {| missioner to fix rates for fleets of automobiles 


| 





| Vehicles; Insurance. 


union nut that failed, permitting steam 
to escape into the cab and seriously in- 
gue an epploye is. shown at lower 
eft; the nut was not of sufficient 


Oreg. and Stock Slough Drainage District to 
construct dam and dike to prevent flow of 
tidal waters into Stock Slough, Coos Bay, Coos | 


Judittary 

Bills introduced: 
Johnson. To amend sec. 24 of | 
Judicial Cade, as amended, with respect to! 
jurisdiction of distr. cts. of U. S. over suits 
relafing to orders of State administrative 
boards; Judiciary. } 
S. 3269. Johnson (for Shortridge). For | 
judges for 





| 
| 


H. R. 8378. Eslick. To make it crime to 
ate or promote overthrow of Govt. of 
U. S. by force and violence: Judiciary. | 

Monuments 
Changes in status: 

8. 2286. Authorizing William Ragbert Smith ; 
Memoria! Assn. of El Paso, Tex.., construct 
memorial in honor of William Robert Smith, 
former Member of Congress from 16th distr. 
of Tex. Reptd. to S. Jan. 11, 1932. Passed S. | 
Jan. 13, 1932. Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 1932. | 
Bills introduced: 

H. . 8376. Fernandez. For erection of 
Suitable memorial to memory of James B. 
Eads at New Orleans, La.; Military Affairs. 

National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8387. Ramspeck. For restoration of 
retired officers to active list of Army in recog- 
nition of efficient service rendered while on 
active duty subsequent to retirement; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Naturalization 
Bills introduced: a 

8S. 3275. Cutting. To~permit naturaliza- | 
tion of alien conscientious objectors; Immi- 
gration. 


H. J. Res. 255. Prohibiting naturali- 


egiance is questioned; 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


Oil and Gas 
Bills  eemees: 


H. . 8377. Carter of Wyo. Relating to 
petroleum and petroleum products; Ways and 
Means. 

Parks 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 6485. To revise boundaries of Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska. Reptd. to! 
H. Jan. 26, 1932. | 
Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

S. 1861. Act authorizing George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Comm. to print and distrib- 
ute additional sets of writings of George 
Washington. Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 1932. Passed 
S. Jan. 26, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8386. Cartwright. Declaring Nov. 11 
legal public holiday, to be known as Armistice 
Day; Judiciary. 

: Pensions 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3286. Hayden. Providing a pensionable 
status for soldiers of certain companies of 
militia organized in Territories of Utah, Ariz. 
and N. Mex., and State of Tex. for service 
against hostile Indians; Pensions. 

H. R. 8381. Ludlow. To amend Act of May 
1, 1920, for minor children of Civil War veter- 
ans; Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 8382. Ludlow. To amend Act of Mar. 
3, 1927, for minor children of Indian War vet- 
erans; Pensions. 

H. R. 8383. Ludlow. To amend Act of May 
1, 1926, for minor children of Spanish War 
veterans; Pensions. 

% Postal Service 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8390. Brunner. To amend Air Mail 
Act of Feb. 2, 1925, as amended by acts of 


| 





List of New Measures Introduced 
In Legislatures of Various States’ 


Insurance 


Mass. To authorize Insurance Com- 


S. 102. 


under compulsory auto insurance law; Insur- 
ance. 

Mass. 8S. 128. Relative to maximum insur- 
ance premium charge which may be estab- 
lished by Insurance Commissioner for certain 
classes of motor vehicles; Insurance. 

Mass. 8S. 160. To require liability insurance 
companies to dissolve attachments in certain 
classes; Insurance. 

Mass. S. 171. To require insurance agents 
to take more frequent examinations; Insur- 


ance. 

Mass. S. 172. To regulate advertising by 
certain insurance companies apa fraternal | 
benefit societies; Insurance. 

Mass. S. 173. To authorize the Board of 
Appeals on Fire Insurance Rates to fix pre- 
mium rates for certain fire insurance on ap- 
peal; Insurance. 

Mass. 8. 174. To require fire insurance 
companies to file and have approved their 
premium schedules; Insurance. 

Mass. S. 220. To authorize the City of 
Chelsea to operate a,mutual insurance com- | 
pany for the purpose of writing compulsory 
auto insurance; Insurance. . 

Mass. S. 221. To make provision for merit 
rating in respect to compulsory auto insur- | 
ance; Insurance. 

Mass. S. 222. To dispense with oral or 
written examinations for applicants for in- 
surance agents’ licenses; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 432. To require motor vehicle 
owners to furnish security for liability on ac- 
count of injury to property caused by such 





Mass. H. 616. To establish a special com- 
mission to investigate insurance companies 
dealing in motor vehicle finance and espe- 
cially those dealing in recourse papers; In- 
surance. 

Mass. H. 618. To establish in Department | 
of Industrial Accidents a division of motor | 
vehicle accidents for settlement of claims 
against owners of motor vehicles for personal 
injuries; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 620. To establish a system of un- 
employment insurance and incorporate an 
employers’ mutual unemployment insurance 
company; Insurance. 

Mats. H. 734. To provide that operators 
instead of owners shall be insured under the 
compulsory auto insurance law; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 862. To repeal certain provisions 
of compulsory auto insurance law and to 
guarantee compensation to persons injured 
by those responsible for motor vehicle acci- | 
dents; Insurance. | 

. H. 951. 





To provide altegnative and 


tary Affairs. 


| of each year; Insurance. 


strength and contained flaws in the 
body and in the flange prior to the ac- 
cident. A handhold that failed where 
repairs had been attempted by fusion 
welding is shown at lower right. At 
lower center is shown a cast-iron tender 
truck wheel which’ was removed from 
service upon inspection; the wheel had 
63 cracks in the tread, some of which 
extending into the rim are located 
by the chalk marks. The report 
states that boiler explosions caus by 
crown-sheet failures continue to be the 
source of most of the fatal accidents. 
The best condition of locomotives in 
service is noted for the year, with a 
decrease in accidents due to defective 
locomotives, although one serious acci- 
dent wifh six fatalities increased the 
number of persons killed. 


Je. 3, 1926, and May 17, 1928, further to en- 
courage commercial aviation; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3285. Harrison. To amend authorization 
contained in act of Congress approved March 
4, 1929, for acquisition of site and construc- 
tion of building in Jackson, Miss.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Public Health 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8392. Reed of N. Y. To extend certain 
benefits of Public Health Service to certain 
seamen; Merchant Marine, Radio and Fisher- 


ies. 
Public Lands. 
Changes in status: 


S. 2396. To amend sec. 11 of act approved 
Feb. 22, 1889 (25 Stat. 676), relating to admis- 
sion into Union of States of N. Dak., 8. Dak., 
Mont., and Wash. Reptd. to S. Jan. 25, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 253. Swing. Directing Secy. of 
Interior to withhold his approval of adjust- 
ment of Southern Pacific and Central Pacific 
Railroad land grants; Rules. 

S. 3276. Cutting. To amend act to promote 
production of sulphur upon public domain 
within La., approved Apr. 17, 1926; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


Railroads 


| Changes in status: 


H,. J. Res. 252. To authorize I. C. C. to make 
investigation as to possibility of establishing 
6-hour day for railway employes. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 26, 1932. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

mw. &. To authorize construction of 
dam across Des Lacs Lake, N. Dak. Reptd 
to H. Jan. 25, 1932. 

Bills intraduced: 

S. 3252. Fletcher. For preliminary exami- 
nation and survey to be made of New River 
Inlet and New River Sound, Fla.; Commerce. 

Territories and Possessions 
Bills introduced: 


H. R. 8391. Houston of Hawaii. To amend 


| Hawallan Organic Act, as amended; Territor- 


ies. 


Veterans 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 6477. 
tion privileges to alien veterans of World 
a residing in U. S. Reptd. to H. Jan. 25, 
1 4 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3283. Glenn. To authorize construction 
of personnel quarters and kitchen at Veterans’ 
Administration Home, Dwight, Ill., and to au- 
thorize appropriation therefor; Finance. 


H. R. 8372. Evans of Calif. To authorize 
erection of 250-bed addition for tubercular 
disabilities at Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at San Fernando, Calif.; World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 


H. R. 8375. Englebright. To authorize erec- 
tion of Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
inland region of Calif.; World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. ° 


H. R. 8380. Hall of Ill. To authorize con- 
struction of personnel quarters and kitchen 
at Veterans’ Administration Home, Dwight, 
Tll., and to authorize apprn. therefor; Mili- 


H. R. 8385. Swing. To authorize erection 
of Veterans’ Administration hospital in south- 
ern Calif., and to authorize apprn. therefor; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

S. 3244. Johnson. To authorize erection of 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in inland 
region of Calif.; Finance. 

S. 3245. Johnson. To authorize erection 
of 250-bed addition to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Livermore, Calif.; Finance. 

S. 3246. Johnson. To authorize erection of 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in south- 
ern California and to authorize apprn. there- 
for; Finance. 


Wild Life 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3261.. McNary. For enforcement of Lacey 
Act of May 25, 1900, as amended, regulating 
interstate and foreign commerce in wild ani- 
mals and birds, or parts thereof; Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


optional compulsory auto insurance; 
ance. 

Mass. H. 952. Relative to classification of 
risks for dividend purposes under compulsory 
auto insurance law; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 956. To establish penalty rates 
under compulsory auto insurance law; Insur- 
ance. 

Mass. H. 1048. 
under compulsory 


Insur- 


To require filing of rates 
insurance law on May 1 


Labor and Industry 


Mass. H. 516. To amend law relative to 
weekly payment of wages; Labor and In- 
dustries. 

Mass. H. 635. To direct Department of 
Labor and Industries to investigate relative 
to overproduction in industry as result of 
labor-saving machinery; Labor and Industries. 

Mass. H. 638. To raise age limit for em- 


| ployment of minors in certain hazardous em- 


ployments; Labor and Industries. 


Motor Vehicles 


Ky. H. 261. Hamilton. To enact an auto- 


; mobile drivers’ license law; Motor transporta- 


tion No. 1. 


‘uel a 
censes; Highways and Motor Vehicles. 

Mass. H. 613. To require the use of safety 
glass in windshields and windows of motor 
vehicles; Highways and Motor Vehicles. 

Mass. H. 772. To require periodic inspec- 


Mass. 508. Relative to suspension or 


tion of motor vehicles; Highways and Motor | 


Vehicles. 
Public Utilities 
S. C. H. 1227. Lee. 
hour tax from one-half mill to 1 mill; Ways 
and Means. 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Mass. S. 182. Relative to rights of em- 


ploye to recover compensation and sue third | 


party at law; Labor and Industries. 

Mass. H. 636. To require payment of com- 
pensation during entire period of total in- 
capacity; Labor and Industries. 

Mass. H. 783. To require payment of com- 


pensation during entire period of incapacity; | 
| Labor and Industries. 


Mass. H. 875. To define “incapacity” under 
workmen’s compensation law; Labor and _ In- 
dustries 

Mass. H. 878. 


Labor and Industries. 
Mass. H. 879. 
funeral expenses; Labor and Industries. 
ss. H. 1062. To increase maximum and 
minimum compensation benefits; Labor and 
Industries. 


To further extend naturaliza- | 


nd\ to restoration of drivers’ li-| 


To increase kilowatt- | 


To provide for payment of | 
|; compensation for total disability for not more 
| than 1,000 weeks; 
To increase allowance for 


. 


{ 
| 
| 


Japa 


n Considers 
Plan to Permit 
Sponsored Radio 


Broadcasters, Depending on 
Receiving Set Fees, Suffer 
Lack of Funds, American 
Envoy Says 


The prohibition against advertising by 
radio in Japan may be modified because 
of the difficulty in financing broadcasting, 
according to a report from the American 
Consulate General at Tokyo received by 
the United States Office of Education and 
made public Jan. 26 by Dr. C. M. Koon, 
specialist in education by radio. 

At present, it was explained, no adver- 
tising by radio is permitted. De Koon 
stated that no particular broadcasting 
station in Japan confines its output to 
any definite matter. The programs of all 
stations, subject to governmental censor- 
include the same miscellaneous items, but 
last year more time was consumed on the 
air in making aunnouncements than for 
any other purpose. The following addi- 
tional information concerning radio in 
Japan was supplied: 

Atl stations in Japan broadcast 24,450 
hours. Of this number, 9,250 hours were 
spent in announcements, 6,194 in lectures 
and speeches, and 3,221 in drama and vae 
riety entertainment. A total of 2,566 hours 
were devoted to Japanese songs, 2,136 for 
chitdren, and 1,098 for foreign music. 


Used in Education 


The total:amount of time devoted to 
educational topics is considerable. It is 
estimated that there are approximately 
3,000 radio stations in schools in Japan, 
but these are only used incidentally for 
educational purposes, except in connection 
with the daily morning calisthenics. 

It is expected that by March there 
will be 19 operating broadcasting stations 
The Japanese Government exercises strict 
supervision with the double purpose of in- 
structing the people and avoiding the in- 
troduction of ideas undesirable for pupn- 
lic safety and welfare. 

While more and more broadcasting is 
being done from loca} stations, the major- 
ity of material broadcast originates in 
| Tokyo and Osaka and is carried over land 
wires to the minor stations. Each station 
runs its own local items, weather reports, 
ete., but feature programs originate 
chiefly in these two cities. 


Sports Are Great Attraction 

Broadcasting companies have been faced 
with several difficulties, one being a lack 
of funds. The income derived from the 
fees paid by owners of receiving sets is 
not large. This is due particularly to the 
failure of a number of owners to register 
their sets, and therefore their failure to 
pay the monthly subscription fees. An- 
other complaint is against the programs, 
which are termed uninteresting. Sports at- 
tract the targest number of listeners. 

The yearly license fee for the operation 
of a broadcasting station is based on a 
charge of approximately 10 cents for each 
receiving instrument, whether private or 
commercial, which receives its broadcast 
matter. These contracts for reception 
charges must be fixed in advance and 
submitted to the Minister of Communica» 
tions for approval, 

While there is no provision in the tele- 
raph laws for preventing the inclusion 
fn the programs of advertising material 
and political campaign speeches, it is un- 
derstood that the Minister of Communi- 
cations will not grant permission to a 
station which includes this material. 
Since this material must be deleted from 
all programs, the companies can not use 
it without being subject to a fine. All 
radio activities are supervised by the De- 
partment of Communications and admin- 
reees by seven offices located in various 
cities. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s boogs are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 
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Adelphus Jos., Brother. Chemistry laboratory 
manual and note book. 98 leaves, illus. N. 
Y., Allerton press, inc., 1931. 31-32103 

Aiken, Conrad P. Preludes for Memnon. 112 

. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 31-32030 

Anderson, Chas. B. Rapid vocabulary builder. 
(Rapid guides to good English.) 252 p. 
N. Y., D. Van Nostrand co., 1931. 31-28171 

Andrews, Clarence L. How’s your blood pres- 
sure? 225 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 

31-32099 

Ball, Frank P. Virtue of capital punishment 
53 p. Brooklyn, F. P. Ball, 1931. 31-3192 

Barney, Mrs. Maginel (Wright). Weather 
signe and rhymes, collected and decorated, 
103 p., illus. N. Y¥., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 

31-32107 

Beardwood, Jos. T. Simplified diabetic man- 
agement, by ... and Herbert T. Kelly 190 
p. Phila., J. B. Lippincott, 1931. 31-32100 

Bell, Clair H., ed. and tr. Peasant life in old 
German epics: Meier Helmbrecht and Der 

| arme Heinrich. (Records of civilization: 

sources and studies, ed. under auspices of 

Dept. of history, Columbia univ. vol. xiii.) 

184 p. N. Y¥., Columbia univ. press, 1931. 

31-32025 
Louis P. Story of society. 116 p., 

Manchester, N. H., Granite state press, 
1931 31-31924 

Commerce clearing house. Procedure and 
practice before U. S. Bd. of tax appeals 
including court rules for review, Rules of 
Bd. specimen forms, Code of evidence of 
Distr.of Col. (4th ed.) 205 p. N. ¥., Come 

| merce clearing house, inc., Loose leaf serv- 

| ice div. of Corp. trust co., 1931, 31-31926 

Coon, Nelson. Nursery sales and manage- 
ment; discussion of Ist princtples govern- 
ing successful establishment of nursery. 234 
p., illus. N. Y¥., A. T. De La Mare co., 1931. 

31-32093 

Douglass, Louis A. Posthumous poems of 

-.. comp by Chas. E. Thomas. 61 p. N. 
Y., H. Harrison, 1931. 31-32031 

Erdman, Chas, R. Epistle of Paul to Ephe- 
sians; exposition. 130 p. Phila., Westmin- 
ster press, 1931. 31-32020 

Evans, Herbert H. Death and destruction 
with motor vehicles, how to prevent. 54 p., 
illus. New Castle, Ind., Dale prtg. co., 1931. 

ee 31-32114 

Farrington, Franklin F. Realizing prosperity. 
183 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Wetzel pub. co., 
1931. 31-32023 

Getman, Fredk. H. Outlines of theoretical 
chenistry. Vv. by Farrington aniels, 
643 p., illus. . Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1931. 
31-3210 

2 *9. ae 

31-28325 


| Benezet, 
illus. 





| 

| Goldman, Emma. Living my life. 

| ¥., A. A, Knopf, 1931. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. The grumbler, an adap- 
tation. (Huntington library publications.) 
| 33 p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ. press, 
} _ 1931. 31-32027 
Gray, James. Textbook of experimental cy- 
516 .p., illus. Cambridge. Eng., 
press, 1931. 31-32108 
Haase, Albert E. The advertising appropria- 
tion, how to determine it and how to ad- 
nae it. 181 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 


1. 31-32115 
| Haberstroh, Emil F. How to speak good Eng- 
|} Msh. 115 p. 


Racine, Wis., Whitman pub. 
co., 1931. 


31-32034 
Hedges, Bertram A. Selling accident and 
health insurance. 157 p. Louisville, Ky., 
Insurance field co., 1931. 31-32113 
| Higginson, Alex. H. Try back; huntsman’‘s 
reminescences. 241 p. N. Y., Huntington 
| press, 1931. 31-+32092 
| Hyer, Julien. Wild women of the Odyssey, 
rev. 30 Pp illus. Kansas City, -Mo., Joli 
press, 1931. 31-32026 
Internatl. narcotic educ. assn. Menace of nar- 
cotic drugs; discussion of narcotics and educ. 
prepared by Dept. of educ., E. Geo. Payne, 
Ph. D., educl. dir. 294 p. N. Y¥., Prentice- 
Hall, inc., 1931. 31-31921 
Kull, A. E. Cy Kology, supersalesman, trextise 
on cyentific salesmanship. 80 p.,_ illus. 
Okla, City, Barlow pub. co., 1931. 31-32112 
Langdon-Davies, John. Scfence and common 
sense. 284 p. Lond., H. Hamilton, 1931. 
31-32105 
| Marshall, David T, Recollections of Edison. 
| 117 p. Boston, Christopher pub. house, 1931 


| 32088! 
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Lumber Industry Urged to Curtail 
Output for Year and Pool Stocks 





Nearly Four Billion Feet of Surplus Timber 


Must Be Absorbed 


in 1932 to Balance 


Demand, Conservation Board Says 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


seek and assemble the necessary informa- 
tion in such form and manner as to per- 


mit the accurate segregation of softwoods 
and hardwoods and the classification of 
each by species or by customary species 
groups.’ 

“This we regard as of much importance. 
For basic stocks information the lumber 
industry is largely dependent upon the 
census. Without such information the in- 

#iustry’s emergency measures will lack de- 
pendable guidance. There is considerable 
divergence of opinion within the industry 
with respect to the present volume and 
assortment of lumber stocks. The indus- 
try should not have to rely upon opinion 
when exact facts may be readily secured. 
We earnestly urge that to this end you 
encourage and facizitate the prompt co- 
operation of the Bureau of the Census.” 

The report submitted by the Committee 
yollows in full text: 


Industry Needs to 
Reduce Surplus Stocks 


Sir: The lumber survey committee 
has made a further analysis of lumber 
consumptive, stocks and prospective con- 
sumption for the first quarter of 1932, 
in substance a revision and amplification 
of the committee’s report dated Oct. 
21, 1931. 

The lumber industry continues to re- 
act affirmatively to the recommendations 
in previous quarterly survey reports pub- 
lished by the Timber Conservation Board. 
Some important factors in the industry, 
however, are apparently not participating 
in the effort to restore the lumber supply 
and demand equation to a condition of 
reasonable balance. 

During the past quarter the excess lum- 
ber stocks have been matéfrially reduced 
in every important region. The reduc- 
tion, to be sure, is belated and inade- 
quate. But it is mere uniform than here- 
@ fore among the principal species of 
lumber, and since the first of last year 
has amounted to over 2,000,000,000 feet. 


Lumber stocks at the beginning of 1931 
were in volume the greatest in the in- 
dustry’s recent history. Lumber con- 
sumption on the other hand within three 
years has declined by over one-half. The 
outstanding economic problem of the 
lumber industry (next to that of main- 
taining and extending the uses of its 
products) therefore continues to be the 
further extensive reduction of its sur- 
plus stocks, the national excess beyond 
reasonable present and early prospective 
trade requirements being estimated at ap- 
proximately 4,000,000,000 feet as of Jan. 
1, 1932. 


Discs mendations Made 


By Survey Committee 


The lumber survey committee makes 
the following recommendations: 
First. That the reduction of 


continued to the extent necessary to re- 
establish a reasonable balance between 
stocks and demand. For the industry as 
a@ whole such reduction during 1932 should 
be approximately 3,800,000,000 feet. 

Second. That manufacturers and groups 
of manufacturers examine their own, and 
the industry’s stocks 7 species and by 
items to ascertain whether item shortages 
in their own stocks are elsewhere avail- 
abe in surplus, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of additional production of items 
already in surplus in order to replenish 
stocks of scarce items; and that in cur- 
rent production, diligent effort be made 
to avoid unnecessary additions to stocks 
of items already in surplus. 


Third. That to the extent to which 
financial and community exigencies will 
Ywrmit, and with due regard in each re- 
gion to seasonal production and demand 
factors, lumber production by individual 
manufacturers during the next six months 
be adjusted with view to the accomplish- 
ment within the year of the recommended 
regional reduction in stocks. 


Fourth. That manufacturers 


of sales as may offer sound prospects of 
Shiced economy and flexibility in produc- 
tion and distribution; and, especially in 
the Pacific. Northwest, the economic ad- 
vantages of regional consolidations of 
ownership and operation. 

Fifth. That consideration be given to 
the need and to the means of deferred 
financing which will stimulate additional 

rudent builtng, especially farm business 
Buildings and small homes. 


Sixth. That the Timber Conservation 
Board make, or cause to be made, further 
periodic surveys and reports on current 
and Jremeertite lumber supply and de- 
mand, with suitable recommendations. 


Building Situation 


In Country Reviewed 


This report is based on substantially the 
same information sources as the report 
submitted on Oct. 21, 1931. For conven- 
ience and brevity it is largely in the form 
of tables. The \iost important data ap- 
pearing in former reports have been 
checked and revised with the aid of ad- 
ditional evidence. 


Farm communities normally consume 


over one-third of the total lumber cut or} 


over one-half of that used in building 
construction. The year 1931 although a 
reasonably productive season was marked 
by another staggering decline in prices of 
farm products. 

The lafger crops of last season, reck- 
oned at farm prices as of Dec. 1, indi- 
a 
Decrease in Population 

Shown in Virgin Islands 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cation of these laws has been postponed 
to Sept. 30, 1932. 


The possibility of these laws being ap- 


plied at any time has prevented foreign | 


shipping companies from establishing per- 
manent points of contact with the Islands, 
it was said. 


The law has been described on the 
islands as “a sword hanging over our 
heads,” Governor Pearson testified. 

The Governor also pointed to the forth- 
coming advisability for a new currency 
in the islands. The charter of Danish 


cated a decline in value from 1930 of 
$1,696,000,000. Compared with 1929, itself 
a year of low values, the crop value has 
been almost exactly cut in half. These 
facts warrant no anticipatién of sub- 
stantial increase in farm building during 
1932 notwithstanding the acknowledged 
general need for building throughout the 
agricultural areas. 

Of all, construction, residential building 
has during the past three years shown 
the greatest proportionate decline. Small 
dwellings still offer the best potential 
market for lumber.. The demand for 
small homes is capable; under favorable 
conditions, of considerable expansion. 
Despite substantial reduction in costs of 
lumber and building materials, other 
building costs, including building labor 
costs, have not generally decreased pro- 
portionately. This condition has 
terred needed building, especially in ur- 


de- | 


The Committee has made an effort to 
secure, through the associations of lumber 
manufacturers, dependable information 
on the condition of surplus, or shortage, by 
species and by items in total regional 
stocks. The available returns, however, 
were so limited and variable as not to per- 
mit of such an analysis ip the present re- 
port. It is regarded, however, by the Com- 
mittee as a desirable extension of the 
quarterly survey analysis if satisfactory 
basic information is available. 

By there are obvious limits to which 
such analysis may be carried. In practice 
the balancing of stocks is necessarity the 
result, not of industry action but of the 
aggregate action of individual manufactur- 
ers. Each producer analyzes—at least 
should analyze—his own stocks item by 
item. He may find shortages in certain 
grades. This may suggest increased pro- 
duction to restore a proper balance. Herein 
lies an important present expensive weak- 
ness in the lumber industry. Guided by 
his own experience alone and with due 
regard only to his own stocks, a manu- 
facturer may, and frequently does, expand 
production to supply a limited item-de- 
mand, whereas within the species or the 
regional group the same items may in fact 
be already in surplus. 


Obviously, a manufacturer as an aid to 
wise individual action must therefore 
have access to more than his own indi- 
vidual or company stock records. This 


of lumber industry organizations, td col- 
lect regularly and to make available 
promptly to individual mills, complete and 
detailed stocks information by items sepa- 
rately or logically grouped. 





ban centers. Both farm and small home 


and in many areas a further adjustment 
of building costs. Increased demand for 
lumber for building purposes is not in- 





excess | 
in the hands of lumber manufacturers be | 


in each | 
region consider the practicability of pool- | 
ing of stocks, and of such consolidation | 


dicated for the first quarter of 1932. 


Analysis Is Made of 


Lumber Consumption 

In the following analysis of 
consumption, 
lumber have been divided into five groups 
as follows: 

1. Building and general construction; 


lumber 


2, Boxes and crating; 3. Fabricating (in- 
cluding car construction); 4. Railroad; 
5. Exports. 
The indicated national annual con- 
sumption is as follows: 
Year. 1,000 feet. 
1929 0.000060065.566000006, BELLE 
IBOD . .ccccddccceceqeeesecsse SRE tCUO 
W821 sv'consc occeseceoseece « 18,285,000 


The current status of lumbef stocks 
continues to be the most important item 
of supply and demand information needed 
by the industry to guide an intelligent 
course of aciion to establish and main- 
tain a reasonable balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. For this pur- 
pose reasonably adequate and satisfac- 
tory information is available for the 
larger mills; but not for the small and 
casual mills. 


Stocks and Sales in 


Retail Lumber Yards 


Information on the current changes in 
stocks in thc possession of retail lumber 
distributors during the period 1928-1932 
so far as available on a comparable basis 


|}and believed to be substantially repre- 
|sentative of the trends in retail lumber 
yard stocks, shows a stock liquidation on 
Jan. 1, 1932, of approximately 34 per cent 
compared with Jan. 1, 1928. During the 
last quarter of 1931, retail dealer sales de- 
|clined over 40 per cent. 
}much more than the customary seasonal 
| variation. Satisfactory earlier records are 
not available. The ratio of decline in 





| ently been less than the decline in volume 


of business. 
It is evident that retail distributors gen- 
| erally have been reducing stocks to the 





f local trade, thus imposing upon the 
|lumber manufacturer the task of carrying 
|}an increasing proportion of the total lum- 
ber stocks available for consumption. This, 
however, has become a normal and not 
merely an emergency condition. 


| Systematic short-range buying under 
| conditions of reasonably balanced supply 
and demand is an asset to the lumber 
|manufacturing industry, not a_ liability. 
That it is a present hardship is due to 
| excessive stocks now in possession of the 
| lumber manufacturers. 


Industrial Stocks in 


Woodworking Industries 
Information on the current changes in 
industrial stocks in the possession of wood- 
using industries shows a trend during the 
last two years generally 
that in retail yard stocks. The informa- 
|tion shown is based on reports received 
from a 


industrial plants. It shows that between 


Jan. 1, 1930, and July 1, 1931, industrial | 


stocks were liquidated to the extent of 
| 29% per cent and that the larger part 
of this liquidation took place in the six 
months between Jan. 1, and July 1, 1931. 
Similar records covering the period from 
July 1, to Nov. 1, 1931, are lacking but 
from Nov. 1, 1931, to Jan. 1, 1932, there 
|is indictaed a small increase in industrial 
| stocks. . 

Industrial purchases and consumption 
| from October to December, 1931, indicate 
that November purchases were 11 per cent 
below October whereas December pur- 
chases exceeded November by 35 per cent. 
Consumption in November showed an in- 
crease over October, and December a 
greater increase over November. The in- 
dicated gradual increase in lumber con- 
sumption by the industries, if sustained, 
should eventually stimulate increased mill 
purchases. 

Stocks in the hands of both retail 
dealers and industrials are relatively low. 
Retail dealers have responded more 
quickly to market changes than have the 
industrial users, in liquidating their stocks. 


Comparative Analysis 
Of Lumber Consumption 


|}means of satisfactorily supplying 
trade. Due to wide variations in the char- 


acter of the trade served, in type of man- 
ufacture and refinement and in methods 
of distribution, there is not uniformity 


construction generally await the develop- | 
ment of more economical, more conven- | 
ient and more readily available financing, | 


the markets and uses of| 


This decline is | 


retail yard stocks, however, has appar- | 


}minimum level which will meet the needs | 
oO 


comparable to} 


large number of representative | 


Regional Plans for 


Balancing Lumber Stocks 

The Timber Conservation Board is in a 
position in view of present facts to assert 
the necessity of, and to recommend 
regiona: programs for balancing stocks 
which in its judgment will meet the na- 
tional situation. 
the analysis, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, must be carried by the regional 
groups themselves and by individual man- 
ufacturers. No two regions may be ex- 


pected to carry out a recommended pro- | 


gram in exactly the same way. But this 
fact is unimportant provided the com- 
| bined regional results accomplish the con- 
| Structive purposes found to be essential to 
the stabilization of the industry. 


| cessive is not to be construed as signifying 
On the con- 
(notably West 


| that all items are in surplus. 
| trary stocks in regions 





| 
| 


} 


| 








Inventories are regarded as primarily a | 
the | 


among lumber manufacturers in normal 


or ordinary inventory provision. 


Stocks, in view of economic and other 


considerations, are in excess of the rea- 
sonable needs of the lumber trade. 


| Reasonably balanced stocks in the year 
1932 for the industry as a whole, under 
| present and prospective conditions and 
| with due regard to the varying regional 
| conditions, are regarded by the Committee 
|}as stocks proportionate to the needs of 
| efficient distribution of an annual volume 
|of lumber of approximately 22,500,000 feet 
|i. e., the average consumption of lumber 


banks which have been operating there} during the years 1930 and 1931. 


will expire soon. An investigator 


situation, he said. 

Dr. Walter H. Evans, in charge of in- 
sular experiment stations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, while testifying re- 
cently before a subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee at hearings on 
the Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill, told of how sugar plantations 
and mills had closed, throwing many peo- 
ple out of work. ; 

Many of the island folk, he explained, 
must earn their living as laborers. Many 
of them, he pointed out, “have nothing 
at all, practically.” 

Th epopulation of the Virgin Islands 
decreased from 26,051 in 1917 to 22,012.in 
1930, Dr. Evans said. The inhabitants of 
the island of St. Croix in 1917 numbered 
14,901, but in 1930 their number had 
dropped to 11,413. During the same period, 
$e, cad. the population of St. Thomas, the 

island, declined from 10,191 to 9,934. 


is to! 
be sent from this country to look into the 


with respect to present conditions of lum- 
| ber supply and demand are clear and un- 
| debatable. Ignoring them will not change 


| them or remedy them. The danger to the| 


| industry is not in the facts themselves— 
|for united and wisely ; 
action will remedy them; but in disregard- 


’ | 
Certain important facts and conclusions 


directed industry | 





ing them in the hope that time, or a favor-| 


able turn of events will correct them. The 
Committee is of the opinion, therefore, 


that these essential facts and conclusions | 


| Should be clearly and frankly stated. The 
conversion of these facts and conclusions 
into a course of action by individual lum- 
| ber manufacturers and distributors is of 
; course a matter for their individual or 
| group determination. 


A constructive criticism has been made 
that the Committee’s recommendation of 
reduction in stocks during 1932 by approxi- 
mately 4,000,000,000 feet would be more 
helpful if more specific as to individual 
manufacturers in his 





own operation, 


emphasizes the opportunity and the duty | 


|}ing average level of demand reasonably 


ly 


Coast, Western pine and Southern hard- | 
wood regions) in many items are broken! 
and scarce; and in some items in every 
region. The maintenance of balanced 
stocks by items is of importance second | 
onty to the reduction of pgutegate regional 
stocks to a level reasonably commensurate 
with consumption. 


Too Great a Stock ' 


Said to Be a Handicap 


This suggests the desirability and prob- 
able economy of some practical form and 
means of uniting the sales of logically re- 
lated groups of companies, and the effec- 
tive pooling of their stocks of lumber. This 
may to a substantial degree remove the 
incentive to overproduction, and provide | 
added opportunity of economy in working 
capital and greater flexibility in distribu- 
tion. The Committee is of the opinion 
that the deliberate maintenance of total 
inventories at levels higher than the vol- 
ume of demand will reasonably justify is 
undesirable, and if persisted in will be a 
continuing price depressant factor and an 
unnecessary handicap to the lumber in- 
dustry. | 


Many manufacturers are perhaps able 
to carry without undue financial difficulty 
relatively larger stocks than may be nec- 
essary to meet the present depressed de- 
mand, It is evident, however, that the 
industry as a whole has been depleted of 
working capital to an extent which jus- 
tifles no encouragement whatever to the 
carrying of larger stocks than the prevail- 





requires. It should be the purpose of 
manufacturers in each region to govern 





But beyond that point | 


The fact that aggregate stocks are ex-| 


The“S 


For this Chesterfield Program, Mr. 
Shilkret has assembled and will 
personally conduct an orchestra of 
exceptional range and color. Mr. Shilkret’s musical 
background is impressive— with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic, and 
as organizer and director of the Victer Salon Orches- 
tra, where his arrangements and recordings of 
lighter music proved immensely popular. 


@ 1932, Licesrx & Mxees Tonacco Co, 


their production policies accordingly. 

The stocks in the possession of small 
mills as a class are relatively low. During 
the present year the reduction in these | 
stocks has been extensive and continuous. 
| As shown in Table 6 the bulk of the lum- 
| ber stocks are now in the. possession 0 
| Targe mills. The ratio of stocks to cur- 


| rent rate of annual production in the} 





cent as compared with 33 per cent at the 
first of 1929. 
anticipate an early return of lumber con- 
| sumption to the leveis prevailing in 1929. 
|}In any event the immediate and clearly 
| defined need of the lumber industry is not | 
to anticipate largely increased demand in 
| the indefinite future, but to adjust its | 
| production and its stocks promptly and | 
| more thoroughly to the present demand 
|and present lumber consumption; and to 
use every reasonable meéns available to 


| 


| it, of improving the manufacture and 
marketing, and increasing the use and} 
consumption of lumber and_ timber 
products. | 


| large mills is now approximately 71 =| 


There is no present reason | 





Dredging for Gold in California 











Te Yuba River dredging district, 
which has been the most productive 
of gold in the State of California, ex- 
tends along the river from the mouth 
of the rocky canyon to a mile west of 
Marigold, having a total length of 
7% miles and a width of one to two 
miles, says the description of gold dredg- 
ing contained in. the quarterly issua of 
Mining in California, published by the 
Division of Mines, Departmnet of Nat- 
ural Resources, State of California. 
Because of the output of this district 
alone, Yuba County for years led all 
the counties of the State as a producer 
of gold. Dredging began in 1903, and 
more than 20 dredgers are now in op- 
eration in a proved dredging ground 
of about 4,000 acres. From 1907 to 1929, 
the total gold production of Yuba County 
has been nearly $67,000,000, nearly all 
from this area. The depth of ground 
that paid to dredge varied from 45 feet, 
on the fringes of the lower end of the 
field, to abotit 100 feet at the upper end. 
On the north side the dredgers now 
working are striking bedrock at 50 to 60 
feet depth; true bedrock has not been 
reached in the lower end of the field. 
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Drilling indicated 
south of the present river, the older 
running southwest with a poor streak be- 
tween it and the upper channel which 


two pay channels 


trended northwest. A type of dredger 
in use is shown. This dredger is equipped 
with two tailing stackers in order to 
comply with regulations of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission regarding the 
disposition of traling along streams trib- 
utary to Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers. Under a working agreement 
with the Commission, thereby the gold 
dredging operations of the company and 
the Commission's plans for straighten- 
ing to river channel are coordinated, 
the double-stacker dredger digs two 
cuts each 400 feet wide, stacking tailing 
on each side of the cuts, which are thus 
separated by high rock piles. The equip- 
ment of this steel hull dredger consists 
of 98 buckets with a depth capacity of 
83 to 84 feet below water level. The cost 
of these machines of the latest type ap- 
proximates $500,000. Driven by 400 or 
more of horsepower, the buckets, with 
an individual capacity of 16 cubic feet, 
have a gross monthly dredging capacity 
of 300,000 cubic yards. 


| Cut in Salaries 


For Employes of 
Bay State Asked 


In Submitting Budget to the 
Legislature, Governor Ely 
Points to Necessity of Re- 
trenchment . 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 26. 

A 10 per cent cut in the salaries of all 
Massachusetts State employes receiving 
$2,000 or more is allowed for in the 1032 
budget submitted to the Legislature Jan. 
25 by Governor Joseph B. Ely. Such a 
reduction will result, he declared, in a 
total saving of $570,000 estimated for nine 
months of the current year. 

The Governor, in his message accom- 
panying the budget, declares it is the first 
in 13 years to show a substantial de- 
crease in recommended €¢xpenditures. The 
total is $60,533,698.65 or $3,000,000 less than 
in 1931. “If tne submitted budget is 
adopted,” the message says, “it will result 
in savings of nearly $4,500,000 from the 
actual appropriation from current revenue 
made in 1931.” 


Increase in Taxation 


In spite of this reduction in the figures, 
the Governor says if is a question whether 
| the recommendations “are as drastic as 
circumstances seem to require.” He points 
| out that since computing the figures facts 
| have developed suggesting further cut- 
| ting. He declares the world is adapting 


| 


| itself to a new low level of values and 
| says, “the quicker the change takes place, 
the better for returning prosperity.” 

| Because of declining revenues there will 
| be increase of $1,500,000 in the State tax. 





Last year it was $7,500,000 and this year it 
will be $9,000,000. 





Add Chesterfield’s New Radio Program 


to your list of favorites 


COAST-TO-COAST OVER THE 


@ NAT SHILKRET 


and his 35-piece orchestra 


POPULAR 


MUSIC 


COLUMBIA NETWORK 


ae ) se & ve 
€.5.T. c.s.T. ™.T. eT. 


Six nights a week; 10:30—10:45 (Eastern 
Standard Time.) The rich baritone of 
Alex Gray, romantic star of stage and 
screen...a large and splendidly-balanced 
orchestra of first rank, drawing from all 
that is tuneful in today’s music. 


one of radio's “high spots.” 


This is 


BEAUTIFULLY 





TISEY” Hour/ 


@ ALEX GRAY, popular soloist 


“How he can sing!” 


that Satisfies.” 


PLAYED 





is the universal comment. 
A rising star of musical comedy stage and screen, 
and with rare gifts of personality and voice, 
Mr. Gray’s stirring baritone 3 

is ideal for radio and for the 
romantic and colorful ballads 
which he sings so well. An addi- 
tion to radio’s first-line artists, 
and an important figure in “Music 
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Right of Owners [Authority to Take 
In Space have Fingerprint Upheld 


Land Is Define 


Owners of Adjacent Estate 
Entitled to Injunction 
Against Operation of Air- 
port, Court Holds 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Freverick L. SwETLAND, RayMonpD H. SwetT- 
LAND 


v. 
Curtiss AIRPORTS CORPORATION, OHIO AIR 
TERMINALS, INC., CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, | 


INc. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. | 
Appeal and cross-appeal from the District | 
and cross-appeal from the Dis | 
ourt of the United States for the} 
Northern District of Ohio. 
Before Drnison, MoorMan and HICKEN- 
Looper, Circuit Judges. . 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 30, 1931 
Moorman, Circuit Judge—F. L. and 
R. H. Swetland own a tract of 135 acres 
of land located on the west side of Rich- 
mond Road in the Village of Richmond 
Heights, Ohio, on which they had con- 
structed before 1929 residences and im- 
rovements at a cost approximating $115,- 
500. Shortly before or on May 28, 1929, 
the Curtiss Airports Corpgration and its 
allied companies purchased for $398,048 a 
tract of 272 acres of land on the east side 
of Richmond Read immediately opposite 
the Swetland land. 


Upon hearing of the purchase of the 





| would be taken 


Court Holds Identification 
Method May Be Used Before 
Arraignment and Trial 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Despite the 
absence of a statute authorizing it, pro- 
hibition authorities have the right to re- 
a persons charged with violation of 
the National Prohibition Act to permit 
their fingerprints to be taken, after the 
arrest and before arraignment or trial, 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
paw for the Secohd Circuit has just 
ruled. 


The appellate court reversed a ruling of 
the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, which had ordered re- 
turned to a person arrested for violating 
the prohibition law his fingreprints, taken 
after he was advised that if He did not 
permit the ee to be taken, they 

y force. The decision 
was handed down in the case of United 
States v. Kelly. 

In an opinion by Circuit Judge Augus- 


|tus N. Hand, the court rested its decision 


“upon the general right of the authori- 


ties charged with the enforcement of the | 


criminal law to employ- fingerprinting as 
an appropriate means to identify crimi- 
nals and detect crime.” 
Fingerprinting is permissible in the 
case of persons charged with misde- 
meanors, as well as in the case of felonies, 
it was held, on the ground that there is 
no valid basis for a differentiation. “It 
can really be objected to only because 
it may furnish strong evidence of a man’s 
guilt. It is no more humiliating than 
other means of identification that have 


|been universally held to infringe neither 
| constitutional nor common law rights.” 


The “slight interference” with the per- 


{son involved was said to be one “which 


roperty by the air companies, and being| must be borne in the common interest.” 


formed of their intention to construct | 
and operate an airport thereon, the Swet- | 
lands notified the Curtiss Corporation, | 
May 28, that such use of the property 
would destroy their property for resi- 
dential purposes. Notwithstanding this 
notice, the air companies proceeded with 
their plans to establish the airport, and 
being advised of that fact, the Swetlands, 
on June 1, 1929, brought this action to 
enjoin them from using the property for 
such purpose. 


Defendants Are Enjoined 

Upon the hearing of the case the dis-| 
trict court enjoined the defendants from | 

ermitting dust from the operation of 
he airport to fly or drift in substantial | 
and annoying quantities over the plain- | 
tifis’ property, irom dropping or distrib- 
uting circulars from aeroplanes as they 
passed over it, and from flying or per- 
mitting aeroplanes under thier control to 
fiy over it at an altitude of less than 500 
feet. The court refused to enjoin the 
use of the property as gn airport, or as| 
a place for the training of student avia- 
tors and the giving of exhibitions of avia- 
tion, or for the parking of automobiles, 
and further refused to enjoin flights over 
the plaintiffs’ property except below an 
altitude of 500 feet. 

Plaintiffs appeal from so much of the 
decree as refused to grant the full relief 
for which they prayed, and defendants 
appeal from that part of it which enjoins 
the operation of their planes over the 
property below an altitude of 500 feet. 


Plaintiffs Appeal 


Plaintiffs contend that the full reliet | 
prayed for in their bill should have been 
granted—first, because the operation of 








Suits Filed in Montana 
To Recover Earnings Tax 


HELENA, Monrt., Jan. 26. | 


The Pacific Fruit Express Company and 
the Northern Refrigerator Lines, Inc., 
have paid the Montana gross earnings tax 
under protest and started suit in the State 
courts for recovery thereof. Eight suits 
involving the validity of the tax are now 

ending. The companies contend that the 
aw contravenes the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


Unincorporated Group 
Subject to Property Tax 


St. Pau, MInn., Jan. 26. 
A membership in an unincorporated as- 
sociation is subject to property taxes, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court has held. The 
case is entitled State v. Molyneaux. The 
assessable value of such a membership 
should be ascertained by apportioning the 
value of the\memberships in excess of 
the tangible property of the association 
already assessed, the opinion held. 
“If there be no excess no tax can be 
assessed on the membership,” it was ruled. 


Increase in Gasoline Tax 
Sought in South Carolina 


Co.vms1, 8. C., Jan. 26. 
A bill (H. 1235) to increase the gaso- 


the: airport and aviation field, though}line tax from 6 to 7 cents has been in- 
properly conducted, so materialdy inter-| troduced in the South Carolina Legisla- 


feres with the enjoyment of their prop-| ture. 
an abatable nuis-|the 7 cents would revert: to the counties 
ance; and second, that the flying of aero-|to be used on county 


erty as to constitute 


planes at any distance above their prop- 
erty is a trespass which in the nature 
of the operation of the air field must con- 
stantly recur, and which a court of equity | 
should accordingly enjoin. — 

Both contentions are denied by defend- 
ants, which affirmatively assert as to the 
second that plaintiffs do not own the air | 
space above their property and have no} 
right to prevent its use at will for flying 
purposes short of the creatign. of a 
nuisance. 

Air Rights Considered 


We first consider the contention that ; 
the fiying of an aeroplane through the air 
spaces over plaintiffs’ lands is a trespass 
which, when recurring as a necessary in- 
cident to the operation of the air field, 
must be enjoined. The proposition is af- 
firmed by appellants upon the maxim 
Cujus est solum ejus usque ad coelum. 
We are told that this maxim was im- 
pozted into the English law by Lord Coke 
(Liber 1, section 1, page 4), and that it 
has been approved in Baten’s Case (1611) 
9 Coke's Reports 54(b); Fay v. Prentice 
(1845), 1 C. B. 827; Corbett v. Hill (1874), 
9 L. R. Eq. 671; and Ellis v. Loftus (1874), 
L. R. 10, C. P. 10. The popularity of the 
phrase with the courts of this country is 
attested by its repetition in the law reports 
of practically every State. Its relation to 
aviation has been the subject of much 


discussion in the legal literature of the | 


last 10 years. (Note No. 1.) 


We do not discuss these numerous ar- | 
ticles nor the authorities referred to in| 


argument, many of which are cited in 
the opinion of the trial court. (41 Fed. 
[2d] 929.) It is said that the early cases 


which embedded the maxim into the body | 


of the law were decided upon the theory 
of nuisance and not trespass. 
admit that basis of decision. 


New Conditions Cited 


But none of those cases nor any of the 
later ones undertakes to define the term 
ad coelum, if indeed that term is one of 
constancy or could be defined. In every 
case in which it is to be found it was used 
in connection with occurrences common 
to the era, such as overhanging branches 
or eaves. These decisions are relied upon 
to define the rights of the new and rapidly 
growing business of aviation. This can 


We can not 


Under the terms of the bill, 2 of 
highways. 


| 
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Witt1am D. BiLopcett, Tax COMMISSIONER, 
APPEAL From Prosate (EstaTe Harriet D. 
SEwELL). 


Witiiam H. Biopcett, Tax COMMISSIONER, 


\ Vv. 
WINCHESTER BENNETT ET AL., EXECUTORS. 


HamILTon GIBSON, ADMINISTRATOR, C. T. A., ! 


v. 
Wi.i1am H, Biopcett, Tax COMMISSIONER. 
Wituiam H, Biopcett, Tax COMMISSIONER, 


; Vv. a 
MIDDLETOWN TRUST COMPANY, TRUSTEE (ES- 
TATE WILBUR F. Sgarr). 


Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. 


Appeals involving the application of the 
Connecticut Succession Tax statute to 
certain transfers of property, three 
taken by the State Tax Commissioner 
as follows: From a decree of the Court 
of Probate for the District of Greenwich 
to the Superior -Court in Fairfield 
County and reserved by that court, 
Dickenson, J., for the advice of this 
court; from a decree of the Court of 
Probate for the District of New Haven 
to the Superior Court in New Haven 
County and reserved by that court, 
Incuts, J., for the advice of this court; 
and from a decree of the Court of 
Probate for the District of East Hamp- 
ton to the Superior Court in Middlesex 
County and reserved by that court, 
JOHN Ricuarps Boots, J., for, the advice 
of this court; also one taken by the 
administrator c. t. a. from a decree of 
the Court of Probate for the District of 
Washington, taken to the Superior 
Court in Litchfield County and reserved 
by that court, Incuis, J., for the advice 
of this court. 

FarwEL. Knapp, Inheritance Tax Attorney, 
with. whom, on the brief, was WARREN 
B. Burrows, Attorney General, for the 
Tax Commissioner; CuHartes M. LyMan, 


with, whom was CLaRENCE W. BRONSON, | h 


for Hamilton Gibson, Administrator, 

C. T. A.; James E. Wueeter, for Win- 

chester Bennett et al., executors; ALVAN 

Wa.tno Hype, for Middletown ‘Trust 

Company, trustee; ALvAN WaLpo Hype, 

with whom, on the brief, was R. 

REDFIELD of New York oN for Guaranty 

Trust Company of New York, executor. 
Before Matsiz, C. J., HaInes, HINMAN, 

Banks, and Avery, JJ. . 

Opinion of the Court 

Hinman.—Harriet D. Sewell died May 
20, 1930, domiciled in Greenwich. On 
Dec. 28, 1926, she executed an irrevoca- 
ble deed of trust to a New York Trust 
Company of certain securities therein de- 
scribed in which deed it was provided 
that the trustee collect the income and 
pay it to Mrs. Sewell during her life; 
upon her death the income was to be paid 
to her husband during his life, and upon 
his death thg trustee was directed to pay 
and transfer the principal of the trust 
absolutely to their daughter, if she sur- 
vive, but if not, then to the issue of the 
daughter, with a gift over in default of 
such issue. 

Thomas G. Bennett died Aug. 19, 1930, 
domiciled in New Haven. On June 18, 
1921, he executed and delivered a war- 
ranty deed conveying to his three chil- 
dren four pieces of land with the dwell- 
ing house and other buildings thereon 
located in New Haven, reserving to him- 








Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


AERONAUTICS—Operation of airplanes—Rights of surface owners—Effect of regu- 


tion of Department of Commerce— 


The height at which an aviator may fly in a rural community without invading 
the rights of the owner of the surface is not determined by a regulation promulgated 
by the Department of Commerce under the Air Commerce Act of 1926, which re- 
quires aviators to fly at. a height not less than 500 feet above the surface in rural 
sections, although the regulation has been adopted by the State in which the air- 


plane is being operated.—Swetland et al. v. Curtiss Airports Corp. et al. 


A. 6..—6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan. 27, 1932. 


(Cc. C. 





AERONAUTICS—Airports—Operation—Injunction against flying over adjacent 


country estate— 


The owners of a country estate were not entitled to an injunction against the 
owners of an airport and aviation school on adjacent land restraining flying 
through air spaces above the estate, either on the theory that the operation of 


et al. 


ment of adjacent country estate— 


Corp. et al. 





not be done consistently with the tradi- 
tional policy of the courts to adapt the 
law to the eccnomic and social needs of 
the times. 

The Ohio decisions (Note No. 2) are 
likewise inconclusive, and lacking any con- 


trolling precedent we resort to a consid-| 
eration of the plaintiffs’ rights in rela-| 
period. | 
From that point of view we can not hold! 


tion to the necessities of the 
that in every case it is a trespass against 
the owner of the soil to fly an aeroplane 
through the air space overlying the sur- 
face. 


air space above his land. He has a dom- 
inant right of occupancy for purposes in- 


cident to his use and enjoyment of the) 


surface, and there may be such a con- 
tinuous and 
stratum whic 


the surface. 
States, 260 U. S.° 327. 
stratum which he may not reasonably ex- 
pect do occupy, he has no right, it seems 

us, except to prevent the use of it by 
others to the extent of an unreasonable 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 





Note No, 1.—The Law of Aviation, Edmund | 


Jan., | 
1910, Amn. Journal International Law, p. 97, | 


F. Trabue, June 6, 1923; Vol. 4, No. 1, 


Simeon E. Ba!dwin; British Year Book Inter- 


national Law, 1921-22, p. 167, De Montmorency; | 


Law of the Air, Elliott, Indiana Law Journal, 
Dec., 1930; The Private Ownership of Air 


Space, Bouve, 1 Air Law Review, 232 (April, | 


1930) and 376 (November, 1930); Property in 


the Air as Affected by the Aeroplane and the | 
Radio, Jome, 62 Amn. Law Review, 887; The | 
Rights of Air Spaces Superincumbent on Land, | 


137 Law Times 154; Aviation and the Public 
Purpose Doctrine, Fitzhugh, Virginia Law Re- 
view, December, 1930; Aerial Trespassers, ®Val- 
entine, 24 Juridical Review 321; 
and Sovereignity of the Air Space above Land- 
Owner's Premises with Special References to 
Aviation, Hise, Iowa Law Review, February, 
1931; The Extent of the Right of the Private 
Owner of Land to the Space above, 11 Bi- 
monthly Law Review, 135, 159 
Note No. 2.—Winton vy. Cornish, 5 Ohio 
477, Hilliard v. N. Y. & C. Gas Coal Co., 41 
O. 8. 662; Young v. Thedieck, 28 O. C. A. 239; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This does not mean that the owner | 
of the surface has no right at all in the) 


ermanent use of the lower | 
he may reasonably expect | 
to use or occupy himself as to impose a/| 
servitude upon his use and enjoyment of | 
See Portsmouth Co. v. United | 
As to the upper | 


Ownership | 


Suigicy v. Fireproof Storage Co., 18 C. C. (N.| 
-) 320. a | 


airplanes constituted a trespass or on the theory that it constituted a nuisance, 
since such use of the air did not interfere with the right of the owners of the sur- 
face to occupy the air for purposes incident to their use “and enjoyment of the 
surface, nor did it constitute the occupancy of air which the surface owners them- 
selves might reasonably expect to occupy, nor did it unreasonably interfere with 
their complete enjoyment of the surface——Swetland et al. v. Curtiss Airports Corp. 
(C. C. A. 6.) —6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan. 27, 1932. 





AERONAUTICS—Airports—Operation—Nuisance—Interference with owners’ enjoy- 


The owners of a 135-acre country estate who had made improvements thereon 
at a cost of $115,000, and had lived on the land for many years prior to the pur- 
chase, by an airport corporation, of an adjoining 272-acre tract for use as an airport 
and aviation school, were entitled to an injunction against the operation of the 
airport and the aviation school on the ground that it constituted, as to the owners 
of the estate, a private nuisance, the continued maintenance of which would, in- 
terfere with their enjoyment of their property, render it unfit for residential pur- 
poses, and compel them to move elsewhere to avoid the annoyance and discomfort 
caused by the noise incident to the operation of the airport and the bright illumina- 
tion of the field; their remedy at law was inadequate; public interest did not 
preclude the granting of the injunction, in the absence of a showing that the par- 
ticular site was indispensable to the public interest, and in view of evidence that 
other sites, equally accessible to the city to be served, were available and that: the 
corporation had in fact purchased such a site.—Swetland et al. v. Curtiss Airports 
(C. C. A. 6.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan. 27, 1932. 





COURTS—Rules of decisions—Duty of court to follow in cases involving new prob- 
lems—Landowners’ rights in air spaces as affected by operation of airplanes— 
Court decisions as to the rights of landowners in the air spaces above the land 
in cases involving such: questions as overhanging branches and eaves, rendered 
prior to the advent of the airplane, are not precedents binding on the courts in 
cases involving the right to operate an airpiane through air spaces above the land 


of another person, in view of the policy of the courts to adapt the law to the 
economic and social needs of the times.—Swetland et al. v. Curtiss“Airports Corp. 


et al. 


(C. C, A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan. .27, 1932. 





TRESPASS—Acts constituting—Operation of airplanes over property—Air rights— 
Interference with surface owner’s right of occupancy— 
The operation of airplanes through air spaces over lands of other persons is 


not in every case a trespass; the owner of the surface has a dominant right of 
occupancy of the air above the surface for purposes incident to his use and enjoy- 


ment of the surface, and there may be such a continuous and permanent use of 
the lower stratum which he may reasonably expect to use or occupy himself as to 
impose a servitude upon his use and enjoyment of the surface; but he has no right 


as to the upper stratum which he may not reasonably expect to occupy except to 


ports Corp. et al. 


trusts—Reservation of life estate— 


State Taxation 
| CONNECTICUT—Inheritance tax—Transfers to take effect at death—Irrevocable 


prevent the use of it by others to the extent of an unreasonable interference with 
his complete enjoyment -of the surface; his remdy for an impairmnt of the latter 
right is an action for nuisance and not trespass.—Swetland et al. v. Curtiss Air- 
(C. C. A. 6) —6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan. 27, 1932. 





The property which was the subject of transfer in each of the following instances 
passed by deed, grant, or gift intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
| at the death of the grantor or donor, within the meaning of the Connecticut suc- 


| cession tax law: (a) 


where resident decedent created an irrevocable trust, the 
income from which was payable to her for life, then to her husband for life, with 
remainder over; (b) where resident decedent deeded real property in the State to 
his children, but reserved life estate; (c) where resident decedent executed in New 
| York an irrevocable trust deed covering certain stocks and bonds, certificates and 
evidences of which were at all times kept in New York, and, under the terms of the 
| deed, the income from the trust was payable to the settlor for life; (d) one-half 
the fund, where resident decedent and his wife (who survived him) transferred 
by one trust deed, certain real property in the State and certain securities, each 
contributing equal shares, and it was provided that income from trust be paid to or 
for the benefit of either during their joint lives; upon the death of one to the 


survivor for his or her life; and upon the death of the survivor, distribution to be 


made to certain other persons and corporations.—In re Estate of Sewell. 
Sup. Ct..\—6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan. 27, 1932. 


(Conn. 





CONNECTICUT—Inheritance tax—Transfers intended to take effect at death— 
Irrecovable trust with life estate reserved—Estate and inheritance taxes distin- 


guishea— 


The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the line of cases 
holding that no Federal estate tax could be imposed where decedent had created an 





irrevocable trust with life estate reserved, do not apply to Connecticut inheritance 
tax; the question is one of construction, and it is significant that Congress has 





} 





tion Date Fixed 





self “the use, improvements, occupation, 
enjoyment and income from said prem- 
ises, for and during the full term of (his) 
natural life.” The real estate so con- 
veyed had long been and thereafter re- 
mained the grantor’s home and he con- 
tinued to live there until his death. 

Emma L. B. Gibson died April 9, 1930, 
always having been domiciled in Wash- 
ington, Conn. On May 4, 1918, she gave 
a deed of certain real estate in Wash- 
ington to a trustee reserving to herself 
the net income thereof for her life with 
remainder at her death to her son in 
fee or, if he should not survive, to her 
grandchildren in fee. No question is 
made as to the taxability of this transfer. 
On April 5, 1918, Mrs. Gibson executed 
in New York an irrevocable trust deed 
erty as of stocks, bonds, and a 
check drawn by her to the order of the 
trustee. By the terms of the deed, the 
net income was required to be paid to 
the settlor during her life and at her 
death the principal to her son or, in case 
he did not survive, to the settlor’s grand- 
children. The trustee was-at all times 
domiciled in New York, and the certifi- 
cates of stock and the bonds were lo- 
cated in that State, 


Same Questions Presented 


By the Four Cases 


Wilbur F. Starr died July 23, 1929, domi- 
ciled in East eee a On May 31, 1928, 
he and his wife (who survived him) trans- 
ferred by one trust deed certain real es- 
tate in East Hampton and certain se- 
curities, each contributing equal shares. 
to a trustee. It was provided that the 
income be = to or for the benefit of 
either of the donors during their joint 
lives, upon the death of one to the sur- 
vivor for his or her life, the donors to 

ave the use and eer of any real 
estate forming a part of the trust, and 
provision was made for the distribution of 
the fund upon the death of both to cer- 
tain other persons and corporations. The 
tax commissioner claimed that the one- 





L.|half of the fund contributed by the de- 


cedent was taxable. 

The four cases involve, and the reserva- 
tions present, the same general questions 
and were argued together in this court. 

The first question reserved in each case 
is: Did the property which was the sub- 
ject of transfer “pass by deed, grant, or 
gift * * * intended to take effect in 

ssession or enjoymient at the death of 
he grantor or donor” within the meaning 
of the Connecticut succession tax statute, 
in force at the date of the deed, or within 
the meaning of any subsequent amend- 
ment or revision ‘of said succession tax 
statute? 

The common and perhaps not unnatural 
aversion of oes owners to the bur- 
den of taxation appear to have applied 
with special force to the diminution of 
the estates left by them at death through 
the imapostiion of estate, inheritance, or 
succession taxes. The early statutes tax- 
ing property passing by will or inheritance 
were followed by resort to various means 
for avoiding subjection to the tax. Among 
the devices most simple and commonly 
resorted to were gifts in contemplation 
of death, and transfers, in trust or other- 
wise, whereby the transferor reserved to 
himself the life use or income for life. 

These artifices were met by provisions in 
the taxing statutes calculated to close 
such avenues of tax avoidance. In conse- 
quence, the inheritance tax statutes of 
most of the States imposing taxes of that 
character include among the _ taxable 
transfers those made in contemplation of 
death and those intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after the 
transferor’s death. The Federal estate 
tax, on the transfer of a decedent’s net 
estate, includes in the gross estate prop- 
erty to the extent of any interest therein 
of which the decedent has, during his 
lifetime, made a transfer or created a 
trust intended to take effect in ssion 
or enjoyment at or after the death of 
the transferor or settlor. 


Provisions of Original Act 
Are Discussed 


The original Connecticut Act, chapter 
180, Public Acts 1889, section 1, included 
provisions for a tax on “property within 
the jurisdictjon of this State, and any 
interest thefein, * * * which shall pass 
* * * by deed, grant, sale, or gift made 
or intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment after the death of the 
grantor, to any person, in trust or other- 


this provision does not a 
was restored, in substance, 








from judgment of conviction— 


to enter an order of abatement. 


| Placed in hermetically sealed 
| construed, is not an invalid exe 


by such defect— 


Collins v. State Highway Comm 


Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan. 27, 1932. 


valued in computing basis of tax— 





In re Estate of Sewell. 


| 


covering certain intangible personal prop- | 





Inheritance Tax of State on Trust 
Reserving Life Estate Is Construed 


Connecticut Court Holds Levy May Be Imposed as Grant to 
Take Effect at Death; Federal Cases Distinguished; Valua- 


| all courts, Federal and State, to fall within 


|cession Tax Act (1889), dropped from the 
|law in 1897, and reinserted in 1915 “mark 





wise.” In 1897 (Public Acts, chapter 201) |his death, if 
ppese, but it|income to be paid to her during her life- 

y section 3|time; and on her death, or on her hus-| 
of chapter 332, Public Acts of 1915, and|band’s death if he survived her, the trust | 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Feceral anc State Courts 
CRIMINAL LAW—Abatement of prosecution—Death of defendant pending appeal 


A criminal prosecution in South Dakota abates in toto on the death of the de- 
fendant after conviction and after perfection of his appeal to the Supreme Court 
but prior to the determination on the appeal; the Supreme Court in such a case | 
dismissed the appeal and remanded the cause to the lower court with directions 


State of South Dakota v. Olson; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6959, Jan. 16, 1932. 


*OOD—Regulation of sale—Cream—Statute requiring permit from health officer— | 
Application to sterilized cream sold in hermetically sealed cans—Validity of statute— 
A District of Columbia statute which prohibits the bringing into the District, 
and the sale and offering for sale therein, of “cream” without a permit from the | 
health officer of the District, is applicable to cream which has been sterilized and 
ns for sale under a trade name; 
ise by Congress of its police power in the District | 
on the ground that the purpose of the statute is accomplished by the sterilization | 
and canning of the cream, and is neither unreasonable, oppressive, or absurd. 
Leaman et al. v. District of Columbia; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5487, Jan. 18, 1932. 





HIGHWAYS—Defects—Liability of State Commission—Rut in shoulder as “defect 
| in\State highway” within statute making the Commission liable for injuries caused 


| A deep rut in the shoulder adjbining the concrete slab of a Kansas State highway, 
which caused an automobile to turn over when the driver drove upon the shoulder 
to avoid a collision with another automobile, was a “defect in a State highway” 
within the meaning of a Kansas statute making the State Highway Commission | 
liable for injuries sustained by reason of such a defect, since careful drivers fre- 
quently must use the shoulders to some extent as a part of the highway. 

ission; Kansas Sup. Ct., No. 30121, Dec. 12, 1931. 


adopted an amendment to the Federal law, to include such transfers; the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States were motivated by the nature of the 
Federal estate tax, which is upon the transfer of, rather than the succession to, 
property of the decedent; the Federal tax is on the act of the testator, not on the 
receipt of property by the legatees; on the other hand, with few exceptions, the 
State inheritance tax statutes levy a“duty or excise upon the beneficiary for the 
privilege or right of succession to property.—In re Estate of Sewell. 





CONNECTICUT—Inheritance tax—Transfers intended to take effect at death— 
Irrevocable trust with life estate reserved—Date as of which property should be 


Where a resident decedent had created an irrevocable trust with a life estate 
reserved, the basis upon which the Connecticut inheritance tax is to be computed 
is the value of the property at the time when the remainderman became entitled to 
| it in possession and enjoyment, namely, the date of the death of the transferor.— 
(Conn, Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan. 27, 1932. 





CONNECTICUT—Inheritance tax—Transfers intended to take effect at death— 







has since continued unchanged in any 
respect materially affecting the present 
inquiry. General Statutes (1918) sections 
1261-1271; Public Acts 1929,~chapter 299, 
sections 1 and 2; General Statutes (1930), 
chapter 77, sections 1360, 1361. 


These provisions of State and Federal 
statutes have occasioned an immense 
amount of litigation, although Connecti- 
cut has been conspicuously free there- 
from. Thé most cursory review of the 
cases on this subject is impracticable 
here. The general subject is exhaustively 
covered in an article by Prof. Rott- 
schaefer, of the University of Minnesota, 
in the Minnesota Law Review, April and 
May, 1930. See also Gleason and Otis, 
“Inheritante Taxation” (4th Ed.) p. 380 
et seq. The more recent cases are col- 
lected in A. L. R. annotations, vol. 49, p. 
864 et seq. and vol. 67, p. 1247 et seq. 


It is sufficient for present purposes to 
state that for a long period the power 
of the States constitutionally to enact 
such provisions, at least of prospective 
application, has not been regarded as 
open to question. None of the transfers 
involved in the cases now under consid- 
eration involve retrospective operation of 
the law, questions of construction as to 
whether the gift took effect, in posses- 
sion or enjoyment, in the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries or in. persons other than the 
transferor, before his death, or other 
complications which have furnished oc- 
casion for a large part of the litigation. 

Transfers such as here involved, except 
in the Bennett case, that is, to trustees 
to pay the income to the transferor dur- 
ing life with directions that upon his 
death the corpus shall be ‘paid to desig- 
nated beneficiaries, though the trust be 
revocable, have been held by practically |‘ 


the meaning of a transfer intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after the death of the transieror, and | 
therefore subject to tax under statutes | 
covering transfers of the class last men- 
tioned. 49 A. L. R. p. 878, 67 A. L. R.} 
p. 1250. 


Decisions Rendered 


In Other Cases Cited 


This court has not had occasion to 
pass directly upon the question, freed 
from the element of restrospective oper- 
ation, but our full concurrence with the | 
general view just stated is clearly indi- 
cated in Blodgett v. Union & New Haven 
Trust Co., 97 Conn. 405, 41Q@ 116 Atl. 908. 
We there pointed out that the “qualifying 
and enlarging phrase” “in possession or 
qnjoyment” included in our original Suc- 


the difference between a tax on the priv- 
ilege of succeeding to the property of a 
decedent, and a tax on the privilege ot 
succeeding to the possession and enjoy- | 
ment of property which the decedent has 
conveyed away during his lifetime, re-| 
serving only a right to the income during 
his own life.” 

The raising of the question we are now) 
considering appears to be due to the con-| 
struction placed, by the representatives | 
of the several estates involved, upon cer- 
tain recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as evincing 
a departure in effect from the decisions 
above referred to and lending encourage- 
ment to a renewed attack upon the pro- 
vision under consideration and its ap- 

licability to the facts of cases such as 
hose now before us. 


In Reinecke v. Northern’ Trust Co. 
(1929), 278 U. S. 339, 49 Sup. Ct. 123, there 
were involved five trusts in which the 
settlor did not reserve’any life use to 
himself, but the income was made pay- 
able to another and each trust was to 
terminates five years after the settlor’s 
death or on the death of the respective 
life tenants, which ever should first oc- 
cur, with remainders over to others. The 
settlor retained no -interst either as to 
principal or income, only reserving a right 
to revoke each trust with the consent of 
the life tenant. It was held that since 
the power to revoke was dependent on 
the consent of the one entitled to the 
beneficial and consequently adverse, inter- 
est, the trusts had passed as completely 
from any control by the settlor which 
might benefit him as if the gifts had been 





| absolute. 


May v. Heiner (1930), 281 U. S. 238, 50) 
Sup. Ct. 286, concerned an irrevocable 
trust. providing that the income be paid 
to settlor’s husband during his life; at 
settlor survived him, the 














the statute, so 


stqenenionnicansasnsnilllls snalint 





(Conn. Sup. 


jars or cans while hot.” 
wife and the commercial canner are said 


in the patent stating that the tempera- 


what every canner 
known for years, that cooked fodd must | 


lem of 


hotel and restaurant kitchens to a new| 
use.” 


of the District Court for the District 0 


| court stated in its opinion that “whenever 
}it is clear that no invention is described 


in the application and claims are old and 
their combination produces no new re- 


dismiss.” 


settlor’s children. 


| May no interest in the 


| tax on net estates of decedents, we think it 


| struction. 
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Held Not Inventive 





Appellate Court Rules Process 
Is Known to Housewives 
And to Canners 


Boston, Mass., Jan, 26.—There exists no 
invention in devising a process for can- 


ning baked beans by which the beans 
when baked are placed while hot into 


heated cans, the Wnited States Circuit 


Court of Appeals has ruled in holding in- 
valid a patent issued to cover such a 
process. 


There is nothing new, it was deter- 
mined, “in transferring cooked food into 
Both the house- 


in the opinion of the court to have long 
employed this method. The specification 


ture of the baked beans at the time of 
canning should range from 182 to 190 
degrees Fahrenheit is merely stating, it 
was ruled, “in degrees of temperature 
and housewife has 


be canned while hot.” 


The So solution of the prob- 

ow to keep the beans hot during 
the canning process was also held not to 
constitute inventions. “It was merely 
adapting a method in common use in| 


The appellate court affirmed a findin 


Massachusetts holding the claims of the 
patent invalid, which finding had been 
made on a motion to dismiss the bill 
alleging infringement of the patent. In 
approving this procedure, the appellate 


in the patent, or from common knowledge | 
the several steps in the process described 


sult, the courts have not hesitated to} 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Friend et al. v. Burnham & Mor- 
rill Co., No. 2508. 





to cease and the principal be paid to the 


The record fails clearly to disclose | 
whether Mrs. May, the settlor, survived 
her husband, but this is stated by the 
opinion to be “not of special importance.” 
It was held that “at. the death of Mrs. 
roperty held under 
the trust@deed passed from her to the liv- 
ing; title thereto had been definitely fixed 
by the trust deed. The interest therein 
which she possessed immediately prior to 
her death was obliterated by that event.” 


Basis for Conclusion 
On Federal Estate Tax 


The conclusion that the property em- 
braced in the trust was not subject to 
the Federal estate tax appears to be based 


on the Reinecke case, from which the} 


opinion quotes: “In the light of the gen- 
eral purpose of the statute and the lan- 
guage of section 401 explicitly imposing the 


at least doubtful whether the trusts or 
interests in a trust intended to be reached 


effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death,’ include any others than 
those passing from-the possession, enjoy- 
ment or control of the donor at his death 
and so taxable as transfers at death under 
section 401. That doubt must be resolved 
in favor of the taxpayer. * * *” 

It is stated in Milliken v. United States 
(1931) 285 U. S. 15, 19, 51 Sup. Ct. 324, 
326, that in the Reinecke case and May 
v. Heiner “the only relevant question was 
one of construction whether (the gifts) 
were of the class intended by Congress to 


be taxable under section 402 (c) as trans- | 


fers ‘intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after death.’” 
Commissioner v. Northern Trust Co. 
and Morsman v. Commissioner, 283 U. S. 
782, 783, 51 Sup. Ct. 342, 343, 75 L. Ed. 
1412, involved irrevocable trusts wherein 
e settlor reserved a life use with re- 


mainders over. In McCormick v. Commis- | 


sioner, 283 U. S. 784, 51 Sup. Ct. 343, 75 L. 
Ed. 1413, the trust instrument provided 
that the income should be accumulated 
and added to principal except that if in 
any year the settlor’s net income should be 
less than a specified amount she could 
take from the trust income enough to 
make up the deficiency, and that the 


trustee should pay out of that income) 


any amount to charities which she might 
designate. 


Factors in Possession 


Method of Canning Review Awarded 


| principal and 
| serial bonds issued for the purpose of es- 


| will be required of him, 
by the phrase in section 402 (c), ‘to take | _ 





In Case Involving 
Sewer Extension 


Validity of Water Supply 
Act in Ohio and Issuance 
Of Bonds to Come Before 
Supreme Court 





A hearing will be accorded by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of the 
case involving the validity of Ohio sewer 
and water supply acts and the bonds is- 
sued thereunder by improvement dis- 
tricts of the State, Chief Justice Hughes 
announced on Jan. 25. The determination 
of the court’s jurisdiction of the appeal 
in the case of Board of Commissioners 
of Allen County, Ohio. v. Bowman, State 
of Ohio ex rel., No. 553, was tponed, 
however, until the hearing on the merits. . 


The laws of Ohio providing for the 
creation and operation of sewer and 
water supply districts are claimed by the 
Board of Commissioners to require the 
levy and collection of a public tax for the 
cost £ an improvement not public to the 
area taxed and of no general public con- 
cern to the taxpayers against whom such 
taxes.are to be levied. The issue of special 
assessment anticipation bonds are payable 
not only out of the proceeds of special 
assessments levied upon the property in 
the district but also out of the proceeds 
of all property throughout the county, 
including property not directly benefited, 
it is pointed out. 

Commissioners Compensated 

The Commissioners are also given com- 
pensation under the statutes, according 
to a statement of the appellant filed with 
the court, based upon a percentage of the 
cost of the improvement, if the Commis- 
sioners find in favor of making the im- 
provement. These provisions are con- 
are to violate the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. ‘ 

The Supreme Court of Ohio orderéd 
the issuance in this case, it is stated, of 
a writ of mandamus to compel the Board 
of Commissioners to levy an ad valorem 
tax upon all taxable property in Allen 
County for the purpose of meeting the 
interest requirements of 


tablishing two sewer and water supply 
districts and of constructing storm-water 
and sanitary. sewers and. water supply 
lines within the districts. The appeal tw 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was taken from this decision. 


Texas Rules on Inspection 
Of Franchise Tax Returns 


Austin, TEx., Jan. 26, 


The Texas Attorney General's office has 
advised State Auditor Lynn that franchise 
tax returns filed by both domestic and 
foreign corporations may be inspected by 
county tax assessors. The Texas Secre- 
tary of State has advised the Auditor 
that before a tax assessor will be allowed 
to inspect any return, a sworn statemen 
iving the purpose! 
for which the information is to be used 


land stating that such information will 


not be divulged to others by the tax as- 
sessor in any case or for any purpose. 





Conn. 715, 720, 145 Atl. 56; Bankers Trust 
Co. v. Blodgett, 96 Conn. 361, 365, 114 AU. 
104. The Federal cases above mentioned 
which are relied upon in support of the 
claim that the transfers here in ques- 
tion are not taxable, since they “deal with 
the construction of Federal statutes im- 
| posing estate taxes * * * are distinguish- 
able because of the terms of those statutes, 
if not on other grounds.” 


Worcester County National Bank v. 
Commissioners of Corporations ang Taxa- 
tion, Mass. ——, 175 N. E. 726, 728. We 
have been able to discover no felevant 
subsequent case which has given these 
decisions an effect adverse to the tax- 
ability of such gifts under State succes- 
sion tax statutes. See In re Barber’s Es- 
tate (April 13th, 1931), 304 Pa. St. 235, 
155 Atl. 565; City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
v. McCutcheon (April 24th, 1931) N. J. 
151 Atl. 78, 154 Atl. 625; In re Best’s E 
tate (April 30th, 1931) 249 N. Y. Supp. 784; 
Matter of Barstow (May 22d, 1931) 256 
N. Y. 647, —— N. E. —. 
| Therefore, we feel that we are not con- 
strained to place a similar construction 
upon our own statute and are still at lib- 
erty to adhere to the views as to its mean- 
ing and scope which usually have been 
held as to State statutes of similar nature 





Of Property Transferred 


Remainders over after her death were 


created in the settlor’s three children and | 
there was a further provision that if the) 
(which did} 


settlor survived her children 
not occur) the entire trust property 
should revertato her. 
1931, and decided March 2, 1931, by Per 
Curiam opinions stating in each case 
that “there being no question of the con- 
stitutional authority of the Congress to 


|impose prospectively a tax with request 


to tranfers or trusts of the sort here in- 
volved,” “the question * * * tha 


* * & 


Revenue Act of 1921 
similar to that of sec. 402 
Act of 1018 * * * 
been construed by this court.” 

And it was held 


(ce) 


¢ These three cases | 
|were argued on the same day, Feb. 27, 


is t 
|of construction of sec. 402 “(c) of the| 


|May v. Heiner” that the property trans- | 
|ferred under the deed of trust was not/| 


and terms which we indicated in Blad; 
gett v. Union & New Haven Trust Col, 
supra; these lead to the conclusion that 
the property which was the “subject of 
transfer was within the meaning of the 
statute, and taxable accordingly. “The 
transaction was within the description of 
the statute. The property passed from 
|the decedent to the beneficiary by deed, 
| grant or gift.’ 


Rights of Beneficiary 


Under Terms of Trust 


Though upon the creation of the trust 
an equitable remainder in the trust fund, 
after the life estate of the decedent in 


a provision | such fund, vested in interest in the bene- 
of the) ficiary, she was not entitled to ‘possession 
which has already |of enjoyment of the fund or any part of 


|it until the death of the decedent * * *, 


“upon authority of|Her present right to the future ‘posses- 


sion or enjoyment’ of the trust fund, which 
was ‘vested’ in the sense of being assign- 


subject to the Federal estate tax as a/| able and transmissible by her during the 


transfer intended to take effect in pos 
session or enjoyment at or after the de- 
cedent’s death. 


os- | life of the decedent * * * was not ‘pos- 


| session or enjoyment,’ within the meaning 


Investigation of the rec- | Of the statute. 
ords and briefs in these cases confirms | 


The statute recognizes the familiar dis- 


the impression given by the opinions that,| tinction between taking effect in posses- 


constitutional authority to impose, pros- 


on the day following that on which these 


three cases were decided, Congress 
adopted an amendment to sec. 402 (c) 
expressly including within transfers 


|made in contemplation of or intended to 
| take effect in possession or enjoyment at 


or after death, “a transfer under which 
the transferor has retained for his life or 
any period not ending before his death 
(1) the possession or enjoyment of, or 
the income from, the property, or (2) 
the right to designate the persons who 
shall possess or enjoy the property or the 
income therefrom.” 


General Provisions 


Under State Tax Laws 


It is obvious from the quotation from 
the opinion in the Reinecke case which 
we have given above, that the decision, 
upon which the succeeding cases relied, 
was motivated by the nature of the Fed- 
eral estate tax, which is upon the trans- 
fer of, rather than the succession to, 
property of the decedent. Knowlton v. 
Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 20 Sup. Ct. 
747; Y. M. C. A. of Columbus v Davis 
(1924) 264 U. S. 47, 44 Sup. Ct. 291; Ed- 
wards v. Slocum (192%) 264 U. S. 61, 62, 
44 Sup. Ct. 293. “The tax is on the 
act of the testator, not on the receipt of 
property by the legatees.” Ithaca Trust 
Co. v. United States (1929) 279 U. S. 151, 
155, 49 Sup. Ct. 291; Corbin v. Town- 
shend, 92 Conn. 501, 505, 103 Atl. 607; 
Gleason & Otis, Inheritance Taxation (4th 





Irrevocable trust with life estate reserved—Constitutionality of tax— 
Where the creator of an irrevocable trust reserves a life estate or income there- 
| from to himself, the principal of the trust may be subjected to a State inheritance 
tax liability as a transfer intended to take effect at or after death; such a tax is not 
violative of the Fourteenth Amendment, or any other provision of the Federal 


Constitution.—In re Estate of Sewell. 
27, 1932, 


(Conn. Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2680, Jan, 


Ed.) p. 2 et seq. : 

On the other hand, with a few excep- 
tions, the State inheritance tax statutes 
levy a duty or excise upon the beneficiary 
for the privilege or right of succession to 
property. Silberman. v. Blodgett, 105 
Conn. 192, 205, 134 Atl. 778; Gleason & 
Otis, Inheritance Taxation (4th Ed.) p. 4. 
The Connecticut tax is of this nature. 
Blodgett v. New Britain Trust Co., 108 


pectively, a tax upon such transfers or 
| trusts. 
It is interesting and significant that | 


las in May v. Heiner, the only question | Sion or enjoyment and vesting in right, 
|considered and decided was one of con-| title or interest * * * Apparently the legis- 
No question was made as to/| lature intended to reach for the purpose 


|of taxation the shifting of the enjoyment 
of property—the ‘economic benefits’ 
thereof or ‘economic interest’ therein 
(compare Saltonstall v. Saltonstall, 276 U. 
|S. 260, 271, 48 Sup. Ct. 255, 92 L. Ed. 565 
| Reinecke v. Northern Trust Co., 278 U. St 

339, 346, 49 Sup. Ct. 123. 73 L. Ed. 410, 
66 A. L. R. 397)—from a former owner at 
his death, even though such shifting ¢# 
|enjoyment followed. necessarily from a 
prior transfer of title inter vivos. 

As was said in State Street Trust Co. 
v. Treasurer & Receiver General, 209 
| Mass. 373, 379, 95 N. E. 851, 852, ‘The 
|policy of the law is, that the owner of 
property shall not defeat or evade the 
tax by any form of conveyance or trans- 
fer, where after death the income, profit 
or enjoyment enures to the benefit of 
those who are not exempted.” Worcester 
County National Bank v. Commissioner of 
Corporations and Taxation, supra. 

As to the conveyance in the Bennett 
case “though the grantee * * * becomés 
the owner upon delivery of the deed in 
such sense that his title may be subject 
to levy and seizure, and only time is want- 
ing to make a title which includes the 
right to possession and enjoyment, the 
Legislature may subject him who takes 
such a conveyance to a collateral inherit- 
ance tax. It is well settled that reserva- 
tion of a life estate is such a postpone- 
ment of possession and enjoyment as that 
the tax attaches, under such a statute 
as we have. Reish v. Commonwealth, 106 
Pa. St. 521.” Brown v. Guilliford, 181 
Towa, 897, 898, 165 N. W. 182. 

The next question, common to all of 
the cases, is, Does the imposition of such 
a tax offend against Amendment XIV 
or any other provision of the Constitu- 


[Continued on Page 7. Column 5.] 










Decisions promulgated by 
the Board of Tax Appeals will 
be found today on page 9. 





























~ Liability for Loss 
Of Goods by Fire 
On Pier Is Argued. 


Supreme Court Considers 
Whether Steamship, Rail- 
road or Wharf Company 
Is to Be Held Responsible | 








A controversy between a steamship com- 

any, a wharf company and a railroad as 
o liability for loss by fire of a shipment 
of goods, the fire having occurred when 
the shipment was on a plier. subsequent 
to its removal from a steamship and. prior | 
to loading upon the railroad, was consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Jan. 25. 

The determination of the question of 
which agency is legally liable to the owner 
for the loss of the goods was said, in 
arguments before the court, to depend 
primarily upon a decision as to the agency 
which was in legal possession of the ship- | 
ment, under the circumstances, at the time 
of its destruction. The arguments were | 
heard in the case of Galveston Wharf Co. | 
et al. v. Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway Co. et al., No. 411. 

Wharf Leased by Ship Company 

The facts of the case were detailed to | 
the court by George S. Wright, represent- 
ing the wharf company, in his argument 
on Jan. 22. The bill of lading on the ship- 
ment, being transported by rail and water 
from Maine to El Paso, Tex., did not men- 
tion his client, he said, and it was not 
entitled to receive any of the freight 
money. The pier upon which the fire 
occurred was leased from the wharf com- 
pany by the Mallory Steamship Company. 

The wharf company also maintains a 
switching railroad, it was stated, from its 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


\N 


| before he could send the company a pre- 


|the holding of the Nebraska Supreme 
‘Court Jan. 22 in the case of Shurtleff v. 


| this did not constitute such an habitual 


| 
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ote for Premium ~ 


Is Not Forfeited by Delay 
In Payment 





LIncotn, NeEsrR., Jan. 26. 

Because a life insurance company had 
accepted a policyholder’s promissory notes 
in payment of quarterly premiums on four 
occasions and had rejected a fifth only | 
on the ground that it was not on a form 


approved by the company, a requirement 
of which the insured had no prior notice, 
a usual course of business was established 
which the company violated and therefore 
the ‘policy was not forfeited and was in 
force at the time of the insured’s death 
which occurred after the grace period but 





mium note on its own form. This was | 


Bankers National Life Insurance Co. et al. 


The evidence showed that except for 
the first two payments, which were annual 
premiums, and the one in controversy, the 
quarterly premiums had been paid as fol- 
lows: 4 in cash, 11 by check, 1 by tel- 
egram and 4 by promissory note. Of 
the last 9 payments 5 were by check and 
4 by note. The company contended that 


and uniform custom as to warrant a pre- 
sumption that the insured could delay 
payment. 


Liability of Insurer 
To Bank for Cheek 


Losses Considered. 


| Refusal of Patents on Devices 
On Policy Is Upheld) For Saving Labor Is Proposed 


Nebraska Court Rules Insurance 


|buy something, to him new, something |jabor-saving devices and what are not | 


Cited as Exceptions 
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Mr. Sumners Suggests Temporary Plan to) 
Prevent Future Unemployment 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


ous consideration, not as a major factor, supported either by charity or from the 
but as one of considerable importance in) public treasury.” 
itself and still more important from the Mr. Sirovich pointed out that many stu- 
principle which is involved. —- Odes eae i aoe the 
“ ine o ought advanced by Mr. Sumners 
thing ace exdene ton eas aa on the theory that labor-saving devices 
ter of right. on = i pete bars — bd — 
“It is a monopoly of the right to use,| P© ®>S0rded in industry, an . ae 
granted by the vernment as an induce- | been estimated that more than 2,000,000 
ment to devise novel things for the pub-| ™e" have become unemployed because of 
wee 8 Pp | displacement, by labor saving devices dur- 
: ; , ing the las years. 
“We have accepted without question | ; ; 
that anyone who invents a labor saving | The chairman explained, however, that 
device is a public benefactor and have ac- |{Uture inventions may: be perfected that | 
p | will give employment to these millions, 


cepted the advantages of these devices | ond cited the em 
J ; ; i ployment which has been 
without accepting any of the correspond | created by the innovation of the automo- 


ing and paralleling responsibilities and) hie motion pictures and other such in- 


duties. | ventions. 
As a result we have naturally devel-| Some States and countries have placed 
oped a lop-sided progress. in effect the proposal submitted by Mr. 
Only as the buying power of the av-|Sumners, he said, but it has been found 
erage person is increased so that he can | difficult to differentiate between what are 





created by the person whose job has been | jabor-saving devices. 

taken by a machine, and as hours of labor| The chairman pointed out that some of 
are readjusted and the benefits of such|the countries which have not taken ad- 
inventions distributed, is it safe to in-|yantage of the modern labor-saving de- 
crease lavor-saving devices, or at least| vices are no better off financially or eco- 
wise, as a matter of public policy, for|nomically than this_and other countries 
the Government to offer persons a special | which have taken advantage of them, and 
inducemeht to invent them. | pointed out that those countries are con- 
|sidered as backward. He concluded that 
he believed it would be a backward step | 
jfor this country to undertake to curtail 
| the granting of patents for labor-saving 

“Farmers who learn to cultivate by a | devices. 

better method are not given patents. | 
Physicians who develop new and better) 


Farmers and Doctors 


Advances in System 





methods of treating diseases are not given | 


Court Construes 


a 
Connecticut Levy Imposed 


|} answer is 
beyond what has already been said, ex- 
,tended discussion 
constitutionality of taxation of transfers 
; at death was long since upheld (Knowlton 


}at or after death was recognized in Nickel 
|v. Cole, 256 U. S. 222, 41 Sup. Ct. 467. 


|stitutes for such dispositions without 
awaiting death, when transfers by will 
or inheritance become effective. Under- 


}is the policy of taxing such gifts equally 


|tion of the evasion of estate taxes by 


piers to,connecting railroads, the whart | 




















company, by its tarifis, providing two 
services: First, a loading service consist- 
ing of picking up shipments placed on 
the pier by the steamship company and 
loading them into railroad cars, and, sec- 
ond, a switching service consisting of 
switching the railroad cars upon its tracks 
to the lines of connecting railroads. 


The tariffs of the Wharf Company, filed 


with the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


sion, were said by Mr. Wright to provide 
that it should not be liable for loss and 


damage occurring to freight on the lines | 


of the company, except for negligence. 
There is no question of negligence in the 
case, he said. 
Shipment Destyoyed by Fire ; 
The particular shipment in question, 


Mz. Wright related, was unloaded from | 
the steamship in ‘the port of Galveston | 


and placed on the pier by the steamship 
company. The shipment was to be carried 
to El Paso by the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Railway Company. Some 
broken packages in the shipment were 
then taken by the Steamship company to 
its plant on the pier and recoopered, re- 
turned to the pile on the pier and checked 
by a representative of the railroad com- 
any. 
" Tne labor forces of the wharf company 
did not reach this shipment for loading 


into a railroad car in the ordinary course | 


of business when it closed operations for 
the day. During the night time, the ship- 
ment was destroyed by fire. The lease 
with the steamship company also pro- 
vided, Mr. Wright stated, that the steam- 
ship company should police the pier and 
guard the shipments. y 

In a suit by the owner of the shipment, 
the wharf company was held by the Su- 
reme Court of Texas to be liable fof 
ts loss, Mr. Wright said, after several 
decisions had begn handed down by that 
and lower courts. 

Possession of Shipment Contested 

In holding that the possession of the 
shipment had passed from the steamship 
company to the wharf company at the 
time of the fire, Mr. Wright asserted that 
the court so ruled despite undisputed evi- 
dence showing that the shipment was still 
in the possession of the steamship com- 
pany. Seven specific matters of fact, 
said to be undisputed, were related to 
show that under the circumstances de- 
livery of the shipment to the wharf com- 
pany had not at the fime been effected. 

But even assuming that f 
Company had legal possession of the ship- 
ment, Mr. Wright urged that its posses- 
sion was not that of a connecting carrier, 
there beng no mention of the Wharf Com- 
pany in the bill of lading, but that of an 
agent of the carrier named in the bill of 
lading. It also was urged that the lower 
court erred in holding that the Wharf 
Company was liable as an insurer of the 
shipment when the provisions of the 
tariff of the Wharf Company provided 


the Wharf | 


‘Surety Company Contends 
In Supreme Court That 
Bank Waived Indemnity 
By Repaying Depositor 


The question of the alleged liability of a 
casualty insurance company to a bank 
under the provisions of a bond agreeing | 
| to indemnify the bank against any losses 


sustained by the bank as the result of|is tragically unsound. The person sup-|and takes a longer times to get a pate 
|making payments on forged or raised | 


| checks, or genuine checks bearing a forged 
endersement, was argued before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Jan. 
25. The court had under consideration 
the case of The Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company v. Phoenix National Bank and 
| Trust Company, No. 413. 

In arguing the case for the surety com- 
pany, Samuel Wilson explained that it 
was an action at law brought by the bank 

| to recover $5,512.72 which it allegedly lost 
when it made payments on 39 checks 
which had either been raised or had con- 
tained forged endorsements. 

Insurer Alleges Negligence 


He then pointed out that immediately 
after receiving notice of the alleged fraud 
the insurer had made an investigation and 
had then advised the bank that it was not 

| liable on the bond, due to the alleged neg- 
ligence of the depositor in making it pos- 
sible for the checks to be raised, and also 
due to the long delay in giving notice of 
the frauds. He said his client notified the 
| bank that it should not admit liability to 
| the depositor, make payment or recredit 
| the losses alleged, and that the surety 
;} company would undertake the defense of 
|} any suit brought by the depositor. 

Despite this offer, Mr. Wilson told the 


|court that the bank recredited the de-| 
positor with the amount of the raised or! 
The bank then brought! 


forged checks. 
| this particular action against the surety 
company. The United States District 
|Court for the Eastern District of Ken- 


|tucky entered judgment for the Casualty | 
{and Surety Company but this judgment | 
| Was reversed by the Circuit Court of Ap-! 


|peals for the Sixth Circuit. 
Contends Bank Waived Rights 
Ms Wilson contended 
| which the casualty and surety company 
|had agreed to indemnify the bank for 
{was not a loss about which there might 
be some question, but a loss which was 
| finally consummated. He argued that the 
| bank sustained no loss, within the terms 
of the bond, because it was under no legal 
obligation to the depositor to credit its 
account with the amount of the checks. 
He then told the court that the bank 
|by voluntarily recrediting the account of 


{machine do the work formerly done by 


monopolies in the method of treatment. | 

“Certainly it is far better to have two| 
persons working, each earning his own 
living, than to have one person with a 


Of Patents Discussed 


Mr. Shoemaker told the Committee that 
he agreed with Mr. Sumners’ contention 
that the patent system has advanced in 
this country ahead of all other phases 


|ditions for one” person to do the work |If the patents did not proceed the other 





the two, and the person supplanted, un-/|of economic life, adding that he believed 
able to get any other work, an object of | that is as it should be and that it is why 
charity. It is still worse under these con-| this country is ahead of all the others. 





of three. |phases of life, he said, there would be) 
“To increase machine production per | stagnation. 
man without increasing per man power| A large part of the retardation of today 
to buy does not tend towards a healthy|is due to the retardation of the granting 
economic or industrial condition. To in-|of patents which has developed in recent 
crease production and at the same time; years, Mr. Shoemaker said. He asserted 
decrease the number of those able to buy | that it is more difficult, more Wyre 4 
n 


| 
in this country today than ever before. | 
The reason for this, he asserted, is that | 
there has been instituted in, the Patent | 
Office an arbitrary, unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward the inventor. | 

He voiced objection to the long pendency | 
of patents and the arbitrary attitude) 
which has been instituted in the Patent | 
Office, and asked the committee ‘for re-| 


planted by the machine and left without 
a job can not purchase. There is nothing 
more hurtful economically and morally 
or more dangerous to the State than to 
have people ready, =e and able to 
work for an honest living, but deprived of 
the opportunity. 
| .“The corresponding, and in nature, par- 
alleling line of’ true progress is too far | 
behind. Had we not better wait with the | lief along that line. 
one, or at least withdraw the artificial| Chairman Sirovich suggested that Mr. | 
stimulus given by the Government, until | Shoemaker should have taken his com- 
the other line is brought up? | plaints to the Commissioner of Patents, | 
“With millions of people idle who are | and the Commissioner, Thomas E. Rob-| 
willing to work, as a matter of practical | ertson, who was present, declared that no/! 
common sense it seems to me an absurd | such attitude has been instituted in the 
thing for the Government to continue to| Patent Office and read a_ resolution 
| offer this inducement to persons who will adopted by the American Patent Asso-| 
devise methods for taking away jobs of | ciation recently commending the work of 


persons now engaged, who will have-to be | the office during his administration, 


| 


Developments in Trade Abroad 


| numerous cases. 


that the loss! 


that it should not be liable except for its|its depositor with the amounts of the 


- Are Analyzed in Weekly Surveys: 


Conditions in Various Countries of Europe Reviewed by 


ECENT developments in commerce @ 
weekly survey of world trade just i 


R 


Austria: Austrian imports during November 
amounted to 189,000,000 schilings, while ex- 
ports totaled 106,800,000 schillings, resulting 
in an adverse balance of 83,000,000 schillings. 
(Schilling equals 13.95 cents.) Compared with 
the preceding month, November imports ad- 
vanced by 19,700,000 schillings, and exports 
declined by 11,500,000 schillings. This de- 
velopment increased the adverse balance of 
trade by 31,200,000 schillings, The principal 
increase in imports occurred in foodstuffs 
and beverages, coal and industrial raw ma- 
terials, probably reflecting the apprehension of 
industry as to the effects of the Austrian for- 
eign exchange restrictions and an effort to 
build up reserve stocks. Total imports from 
January to November, 1931, declined to 1,999,- 


Department of Commerce 


nd industry abroad are analyzed in the 
ssued by the Department of Commerce. 


These surveys are compiled from reports to the Department from its trade com- 
missioners stationed at principal commercial centers of the world. 
of the survey dealing with developments in countries of Europe follows in full text: 


The section 


per cent, but quotations for by-products such 
as pitch, benzol and tar advanced. 

Czecholovakia: The position of the Czecho- 
slovak National Bank improved somewhat dur- 
ing the first week in January, when the de- 
mand for credit was not as great as it had 
been during December. As a consequence of 
this factor and other causes, the gold ratio 
advanced from the low Jevel of 31.6 per cent 
on Dec. 31, to 32.3 on Jah. 7. The preliminary 
unemployment index for December 31 was 
the lowest on record, 89.6, as compared with 
92.2 at the end of November. 

ae 


} 


Great Britain: The value of imports into 
the United Kingdom in December aggregating 
£77,027,000, showed a decline of 7.5 per cent 





























































negligence. 
Ship Company Denies Responsibility 
Roscoe H. Hupper, counsel for the Mal- 
lory Steamship Company, argued that his 
client had delivered the goods in question 
and was therefore relieved of all liability. 


dock awaiting delivery to the consignee. 
In order to perform its service to the 


ossession by the Wharf Com- 


the cargo, ? 
rst necessary, he claimed. 


pany was 


loading until such time as should meet 
its convenience. 


Steamship Company negatived the idea 
of any delivery, Mr. Hupper pointed out 
that there was nothing in the arrange- 


ilar shipments. 


livery, said Mr. Hupper. 


Rail Carrier Contests Delivery 
In opening the case for the Galveston 


of the goods. 
He argued that the 


ence between the parties to the suit. 
this case, he contended, 


been no delivery to the wharf company 
In doing this he 
could only be a 
cca 


to the wharf company. 


pany. 


company. 

Contends Wharf Company Is Liable 

In response to a query 
McReynolds as to what 
needed 
from the steamship company 
wharf company, Mr. 
that actual possession was essential. 


to 


found that the goods were 


Railroad Company, of lifting and loading | 


He then argued that having taken or) 
assumed possession, it was in order for | 
the Wharf Company to defer lifting and 


In dealing with the contention to the 
effect that the policing of the wharf*by the 


ments between the Steamship Company 
and the Wharf Company which would 
indicate that the Steamship Company had 
assumed any responsibility for the policing 
of these particular shipments, or any sim- 


Nor does the fact that the steamship 
company attended to the salvaging after 
the fire indicate that there was no de-| 
In reality there 
wasn't anything left to salvage, he con- 


é tinued, and what the steamship company 
actually did was to clean up the debris 
. following the fire. 


Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Company, John P. Bullington claimed that 
the question involved in the case was a 
question of law turning on the issue of 
whether or not there had been a delivery 


uestion of whether 
or not there was a delivery turns on the 
issue of what kind of an agreement, ex- 
pressed or implied, was actually in ae 
n 
an agreement 


ointed out that there 
elivery to the railway 
any when there had been a delivery 
He then showed 
that the Texas court had found that there 
had been no delivery to the railway com- 
From this he concluded that there 
could not be any delivery to the wharf 


from Justice 
was actually 
in arder to establish a delivery 
the 
Bullington replied 


Mr. Bullington then argued that even 
though the finding of the Texas court to 
the effect that there had been delivery to 
the wharf company was correct, the rail- 
way company was not liable. He contended 
that the Supreme Court of Texas had 
2 in the pos- 
session of the wharf company as a com- | 
mon carrier, and the owner of the goods | was correct and should be affirmed. 


| raised or forged checks, released any right 
‘it possessed to hold the insurer. 

| James Park, the attorney for the bank, 
|maintained that the word “loss” as used 
|in the bond in question meant a loss which 
had beem sustained when the bank was 


He pointed out that this was a shipment | deprived of its money by reason of paying 
in transit and not a shipment on the)the raised or forged checks. 


| Bank Disputes Contention 


He said that if the casualty and surety 
;company’s position was upheld it would 
;mean that, under the terms of the bond, 
|the insurer could cancel it, before the 
question was litigated. In doing this he 
called attention to one provision in the 
bond which gave the insurance company 
the right to cancel it on 30 days notice. 

Mr. Park claimed that the bank was un- 
der no duty to recoup its loss. He said 
| the Circuit Court of Appeals was correct 
in finding that there was a bona fide dis- 
pute between the bank and its depositor 
as to the bank’s liability which would 


was not required to litigate. 


Rescission of Life Policy 
Clarified in Minnesota 


Sr. Paut, MINN., Jan. 26 


{holder the premiums paid on the policy 


and rescinds a reinstatement of the policy | 
on the ground of misrepresentations, re- 
tention of the returned premiums for a 
month completes a rescission by consent 
the Minnesota Su- 
The case was 
that of Peterson v. New York Life Insur- 


as a matter of law, 
vreme Court held Jan. 22. 


ance Co. 
The court held that even though after 
the death of the insured a suit in equity 


the interested parties. The beneficiary 


‘Domestic Wheat Stocks 


ment of Agriculture. 


port. 


pany, 
against it was correct. 


submitted that the 


have led to extended litigation, and which 
under the terms of the bond, the bank 


When a life insurance company returns 
to the beneficiary of “a gleceased policy- 


does not lie to rescind an insurance con- 
tract, it may be rescinded by consent of 


was held to be the proper party to whom 
must be implied from the facts in the case.qreturn premiums should be sent and with 
He then sought to show that there had | whom to agree upon a rescission. 


Are Increased for Week 


Stocks of wheat at the principal United 
States markets at the close of the week | 
ended Jan. 23 were higher than a year | 
ago while stocks of corn, oats, rye, bar- 
ley and flax were considerably below the 
figure of the previous year, according to 
a report issued Jan. 26 by the Depart- 
Holdings of wheat 
were 220,053,000 bushels as compared to 
201,941,000 last vear and the figures for | 
corn were 13,455,000 bushels and 17,258,000 
bushels, respectively, according to the re- 


having sought recovery against that com- 
the judgment of the trial court 
If possession was 
propertly placed below, he concluded, it is 
judgment rendered 


300,000 schillings compared with 2,481,100,000 
schillings for the corresponding period in 1930. 
Total exports declined to 1,231,000,000 schil- 
lings for the same period in 1931 compared 
with 1,718,900,000 schillings in 1930, leaving the 
adverse balance 6,100,000 schillings greater 
than in 1930. 


as compared with the November values. Larger 


more than offset by a 37 per cent decrease 
{in imports of manufactured goods. The lat- 
ter decline reflected the effect of the import 
duties recently imposed under the Abnormal 
Importations Act, as well as the accumula- 
tion of stocks of nondutiable goods, notably 
iron and steel items. The export total value, 
at £32,077,000, was slightly larger than in 
November, and reexports, at £5,536,000, showed 
an increase of 11.5 per cent Imports for 
the full year 1931 totalled £862.175,000; exports, 
£389,164,000; and reexports, £64,035,000. As 
compared with 1930 total velues, 


+++ 
Belgium: The soundness of the Belgian eco- 
nomic structure is indicated by the lack of 
major catastrophes during 1931, but develop- 
ments during the Iast quarter of the year 
produced the worst Pusiness outlook since 
the depression began. The world tariff situa- 


tion was the outstanding factor, causing a the above 
constant shrinking in the principal export te ee ee nee ere per noes. 
markets, and it avpears that relief must be . P nt, respectively. 


forthcoming in order to avoid extremely dam- | ‘Pound equals $3.40.) 


aging effects on Belgian industries. Attempts 
to balance the budget undoubtedly will prove 
unsucceseiul because of the continued small 
returns from business. As a result of the 
impossibility of floating a loan advantageously 
under present conditions, the government 
recently authorized the issue of 500,000,000 
francs in treasury bills to cover budget needs, 


The position of the National Bank remains 
excellent, with the institution remaining prac- 
tically on a gold instead of gold exchange 
standard since the depreciation of sterling; 
the discount rate was raised to 3.5 per cent 
on Jan. 13, following a similar trend abroad. 
Private banks apparently remain sound. The 
year witnessed a progressive slowing up in 
all industries with textiles, leather, table glass, 
and agricultural products seriously curtailed 
since the imposition of British duties and 
other recent tariff restrictions. Foreign trade 
“| totals for the first 11 months were well 
sustained as compared with the previous year, 
with the ratio of export transports improv- 
ing from 90 per cent to 97 per cent. 

+~++ 

Unemployment increased rapidly during the 
last quarter, and wage cuts were general; 
averaging 15 per cent. The past year was very 
unsatisfactory for the coal industry, with 
stocks at mine heads increasing from 2,485,- 


+++ 
Norway: In the beginning of 1931, shipping 
was the only Norwegian industry seriously 
affected by the general depression, but several 
factors comnbined in the course of the year 


Norwegian economic activity. 
market was discouraging, 


the fishing catch 
disappointing, whaling 


suffered from 


trial activity. 


payment on Sept. 28 failed 


ter of the year. 
The decline in shipping activity during 1931, 
created more serious difficulties 


tional 


entire vear 


culty securing 
freight rates 

tonnage engaged 
by foreign oil companies. 


full cargces 


090 tons on Jan. 1 to 3,425,000 tons on | {9.1000 crowns. against 76,500,000 crowns in 
Nov. 30. The mild weather and slow indus- | 4 pia aa a 300,000 crowns in 1929. (Crown 
trial conditions dffer little hope for improve- | ©@Ua@" 26 cents.) The brisling fisheries 


ment in the near future. Miners’ wages were 
reduced by 15 per cent during the year, and 
beginning on Oct. 13, imports were reduced 
by 24 per cent through the imposition of con- 
tingents, but with no favorable reaction. Coal 
prices dropped by 10 to 15 per cent during 
the vear. Despite the unfavorable condi- 
tion, production remained high at 27,000,000 
tons for the year; coke production was ap- 
proximately 5,000,009 tons, or slightly under 
the 1930 output. 


7 up ® normal pack. 
The production of cod liver oil 


mal. 
medicinal cod liver oil fro: 
proximately 84 crowns per 
the year 


trial lockout. 


s 


New wage agreements 


Illinois Again Delays Rates > _ tne 


For Natural Gas in Chicago 


individual plants and 


which 
period. 


years. 
this 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 26. 

The effective date for proposed perma- 
nent rates for natural gas service in Chi- 
cago by the People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Co. has been extended by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission to July 23. 

The proposed change in rates first was 
scheduled to become effective Oct. 31, 1931, 
but pending investigation as to reasonable- 
ness of the proposed permanent rates 
was postponed to Jan. 23, and now to 


other producing countries, 
approximately pre-war levels. 


several weeks before the general 
lockout became effective. 


ing its formr markets. 
The 


the Commission. Meantime, investigation 
ts being made by the Commission as to 
permanent rates for this service. 


on hand when the labor conflict was settled 
but is 


to affect adversely practically all branches of 
The freight 


over- | 
production, the cereal crop was below normal, 
and a prolonged lockout caused lower indus- 
Also, the abandonment of gold 
to bring any/| 
noticeable improvement during the past quar- 


and the corresponding decrease in freight rates 
than have 
been experienced during the past 50 years. 
The steadily diminishing volume of interna- 
trade has been responsible for con- 
siderable idle Norwegian tonnage during the 
averaging over 1,000,000 tons or 

from 20 to 25 per cent of the total tonnage. 
Even those vessels kept in service had diffi- 
and adequate 
The only exception was tank 
in time charter contracts 
Preliminary esti- 
mates place the total value of the entire Nor- 
wegian fishing catch in 1931 at approximately 


were e total disappointment, and the sardine 
canneries were consequently unable to put 


was 
than in 1930, as the cod catch was below oi 
This resulted in an increase in price on | 
m 64 crowns to ap- 
barrel at the end of 
Most export industries were idle 
for five months of the year, due to an indus- 
were 
finally arrived at, with an average reduction 
of 6 per cent but the period of enforced idle- 
ness caused a heavy drain on the resources 
. lowered the 
purchasing power of 70,000 wage earners. The 
new wage agreements were concluded for three 
should assure labor peace for 


The Norwegian lumber industry was affected | 
by a decreased demand, at home and abroad 
which, together with keen competition from 
reduced prices to 
With few ex- 
ceptions, the pulp and paper mills were idle 
nearly six months, having declared a lockgut 
industrial 
On the whole, the 
industry has succeeded fairly well in rex4in- 


boycott of Japanese papers in China 
has benefited Norwegian mills producing the 


and machine shops had some unfinished work 


now rapidly nearing completion and | 
| mew contracts are scarce. Foreign trade figures | 








Inheritance Tax 
In Case of Trust 


Where Transferor Re-| 
served Life Estate; Date 
For Valuation Fixed 


(Continued from Page 6.] 

tion of the United States? A negative 
so decisively indicated that, 
is 


unnecessary. The 


v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 20 Sup. Ct. 747) 
The power of a State to tax transfers 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 


The same considerations apply to trans- 
fers of this kind as to gifts in contem- 
plation of death. 


Of the latter it has recently been said: 
“It is sufficient for present purposes that 
such gifts are motivated by the same 
considerations as lead to testamentary 
dispositions of property, and made as sub- 


lying the present (United States) statute 


with testamentary dispositions, for which 
they may be substituted, and the preven- 
gifts made before, but in contemplation 
of, death. It is thus an enactment in 
aid of, and an integral part of, the legis- 
lative scheme of taxation of transfers 
at. death. * * *° 


“We hold, as this court has _ several 
times intimated, that the inclusion of this 
type of gifts in a single class with de- 
cedents’ estates to ensure equality of tax- 
ation, and prevent evasion of estates 
taxes, is a permissible classification of an 
appropriate subject of taxation,” citing 
Milliken v. United States 
(1931), 283 U. S. 15, 20, 23. Sup. Ct. 

Analogous also, for present purposes, is 
the inclusion in the Federal system of 
death taxes, of estates by the entirety. 
“As was pointed out in Tyler v. United 
States [281 U. S. 497; 50 Sup. Ct. 356] pp. 
503-505, such estates are appropriate sub- 
jects of death taxes * * * they resemble 
gifts made in contemplation of death like- 
wise taxed by the estate tax provisions 
of the 1916 and later revenue acts.” (Cit- 
ing Milliken v. United States, supra.) Phil- 
lips v. Dime Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
(1931) 284 U. S. 52 Sup. Ct. 46. As here- 
inbefore noted, the decisions in May v. 
Heiner, and the Morsman, Northern Trust 
Co., and McCormick cases, supra, did not 
concern or affect the constitutional ques- 
tion. 


Right of State in Tax 


It was stated in Blodgett v. Union & 
New Haven Trust Co., 97 Conn. 405, 410, 
116 Atl. 908, that “nobody doubts the 
right of the State to tax the privilege 
of succeeding to the possession and en- 
joyment of property under what the 
United States Supreme Court has called 
‘artificial and technical estates with lim- 
itations over.’ Citing Keeney v. New 
York, 222 U. S. 525, 32 Sup. Ct. 531. We 
conclude that there is no constitytional 
obstacle to the tax. 

The further contention is advanced on 
behalf of the Gibson estate that although 
such transfers, in general, be held to 
taxable, the personalty trust in that case 
is not subject to taxation by Connecticut, 
because Mrs. Gibson, although domiciled 
in Connecticut, while temporarily in New 
York executed there the contract placing 
in trust with a New York trustee the in- 
tangible personal property—stocks, bonds, 
and a check on a New York bank—the 


| 
| 


the latter State. 
As to the basic principle involved, the 
situation appears to be indistinguishable 


jin the House to amend the 1931 Act im- 


Nebraska Fraternal Group 
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State Board Acts 


On Utilities’ Rates 


Major Power Corporations in 
South Carolina Ordered to 
Submit Reports 


Cotumsia, S. C., Jan. 26. | 
The State Railroad Commission will 
act as promptzy as possible to carry out 
the recommendations of the South Caro- 
lina Power Rate Investigating Committee, 
according to an oral statement by the 
Chairman of the Commission, Earle R. 
Ellerbe. (A summary of the Committee’s 
recommendations was printed in the issue 
of Jan. 21.) 


The five major electric companies op- 
erating in the State, Mr. Ellerbe said, have 
been ordered to submit within 20 days 
statements of their rate structures based 
upon the valuation made by the Commit- | 
tee, which recommended that the Com-| 
mission reduce rates throughov* the State | 
in accordance with such valuations, allow- 
ing a return of 8 per cent. 

The companies affected are the Duke 
Power Co., Southern Public Utilities Co., 
Broad River Power Co., Carolina Power & 
Light Co. and South Carolina Power Co. 
A bill (H. 1227) has been introduced 


posing a tax of % mill per kilowatt hour 
on all electricity generated or sold within 
the State to increase the tax to 1 mill. 
The legislative committee recommended 
that this law be amended to provide for 
pee of the tax only at the point 
of sale, thus eliminating the tax on ex- 
ported power. 





Held Not Liable for Solicitor 


Lincotn, Nesr., Jan, 26. 


case of Morrissey v. Travelers Protective 
Association of America, decided Jan. 22, 
has held that the general rule which im- 
puted knowledge of an agent to his _prin- 
cipal does not extend to a case where 
a member of a fraternal beneficiary asso- 
ciation is the solicitor and the applicant 
in preparing his own application makes 
representations therein material to the 
risk and known to be untrue by both the 
applicant and the solicitor. A directed 
verdict in favor of the association was 
sustained. 
The plaintiff had sued on a life and 
accident policy, alleging an _ accident 
which had resulted in the removal of his 
“es eye. The plaintiff admitted that 
en he made out the application he had 
a traumatic cataract of the left eye of 
such seriousness that its vision was prac- 
tically destroyed. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is your eyesight impaired?” the 
plaintiff answered “No.” The testimony 
showed that the plaintiff had asked the 
solicitor what the answer should be and 
the latter had replied, “Since you can see 
all right, the answer should be ‘no.’” 
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| mately $67,000,000 of securities, for which 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska, in the | 
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Michigan Utilities — 
Continue Normal © 
Expansion Plans — 
Sale of 67 Millions in Se- 
curities for Improvements 


Approved During Year by 


State Commission 
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By Robert H. Dunn 
Chairman, Public Utilities Commission, 
State of Michigan 

Major public utilities of the State did 
not curtail their expansion program in a 
period of economic depression, but rather 
took advantage of low construction prices 
during the past year. 

In the year 1931 the Commission ap=* 
proved the issuance and sale of approxi- 


the State received approximately $67,000 
in fees. The largest amount that 
has ever been received by the Commission 
in one year from this source was in the 
year 1929, when the total amount of fees 
was $97,000. Thus it can be seen that 
the amount of securities authorized by 
the Commission during the year 1931 was 
nearly a normal amount. 

Expansion Programs Not$Curtailed 
This would indicate that the major pub- 
lic utilities of the State did not curtail 
expansion programs duirng the year 1931, 
but rather took advantage of low unit 
prices to make necessary major installa- 
tions and additions. Thus to a large ex- 
|tent the securities authorized by this 
{Commission during the year 1931 represent 
| the.capitalization of additions to fixed 
capital. . 
| ubstantial increases in receipts from 
bus and truck operators are noted for 1931 
as compared with 1930. During the year 
1931, $164,728 was received through this 
source, while in 1930 it amounted to 
$138,422. 

This gain in fees is remarkable in view 
of the fact that many of the common care 
rier bus and truck operators in the State 
have only “eo during the past year 
a@ portion of their equipment due to cure 
be ed activities because of business condi- 
tions. 

Received From Private Carriers 

The increase in monies derived from 
this source can be attributed to the fact 
‘hat there has been a considerable amount 
of money received by the Commission since 
Oct, 1931, from private carriers under the 
Ss of new legislation passed in 1931 

ringing contract carriers under the juris- 
diction of the Commission. 

In connection with the new legislation 
with respect to control of motor carriers 
on the highway it was felt by the Com- 
mission and the Secretary of State, since 
there was such an increase in the amount 
of interstate motor truck traffic between 
Michigan and Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
and other States, that the shipping in- 





Court Enjoins Tennessee 
On Interstate Truck Tax 


_ NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 26.—A tem 
injunction has been issued by 


lature and applying to interstate trucks. 


be heard by a three- 
ville on Feb. 8. 


orary | Permit fees, traffic provision 
ederal | Jaws, and regulations with 
Judge John J. Gore, restraining the Ten- 
nessee Commissioner of Finance and Tax- 
ation and the State Comproller from col- 
lecting from Motor Freight, Inc., of De- 
troit, the fees provided by an act passed 
by the recent special session of the Legis- 


A hearing in the matter is scheduled to 
judge court in Nash- 













terests of all these States, and of Michi- 
gan in particular, were being seriously 
| affected by the lack of uniformity in the 
| State laws with respect to public utility 
s of ee! 
respect to lie 
cense plates. 
State Conferences Held 

To the end that there might be in 1933 
uniform legislation enacted into law re- 
garding motor vehicle regulation in the 
central States, conferences were held by 
various States, in which the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission participated 
in French Lick, Ind., the latter part of 


oe 1931, and in Detroit, Sept. 18 and 19, 








physical evidences of which were also in | 


Nine States were represented at these 
conferences. There was practically no 
disagreement on the points in question. 
Representatives were united in the opinion 
that it is essential to the proper regula- 
tion and future development of the motor 
truck industry that there be uniformity 
in the laws of all the, States and reciproc= 
to be made upon the whole value of the | ity betwee nthese States with respect to 
property transferred, or upon the then | license plates, traffic regulations and per- 
present value of the life estate, or upon! mit fees. 


653. Therefore, we hold this personalty 
trust to be subject to the Connecticut tax. 

As we rule the transfers to be taxable, 
we are required to consider the further | 
reserved questions—as of what date should 
the property be valued for the purposes 
of computing the tax, and is computation 




























































from that a in cases, such as 
| Silberman v. Blodgett, 105 Conn. 192, 134 
| Atl, 778, 277 U. S. 1, 48 Sup. Ct. 410, in 
|which it has been held that intangible 
personalty, although physically outside the 
State of the domicile of the owner, has 
such a situs at the domile that its transfer 
on the death of the owner may be sub- 
jected to inheritance tax under the laws 
of the State of domicile. 

First Natl. Bank of Boston v. Maine 
(1932), 284 U. S. Sup. Ct. * * *; Bankers 
Trust Co. v. Greims, 110 Conn.,36, 147 Atl. 
290; Blodgett v. New Britain Trust Co., 
108 Conn. 715, 720, 145 Atl. §6; Hopkins’ 
Appeal, 77 Conn. 644, 60 Atl. 657; Gallup's 
Appeal, 76 Conn. 617, 57 Atl. 699. The 
succession tax is “prescribed in view of 
the death of a domiciled resident of this 
State whose land within this State and 


imports of foodstuffs and raw materials were | Whose personal property, wherever situate, | 
|is governed as to its disposition, distribu- 


|tion and succession, by the laws of this 
| State.” Hopkins’ Appeal, supra, p. 649. 
|This consideration 
of the nature here involved. 


Rights to Create Estates 


| artificial and technical estates with lim- 


}itations over, nor has the remainderman 
any more right to succed to the possession 
of property under such deeds than leg~- 
|atees and devisees under a will. The priv- 
ilege of acquiring by such an instrument 
is as much dependent upon the law as 


that of acquiring property py inheritance.’ 

Keeney v. New York, supra, p. 534. 
Bullen v. Wisconsin (1916), 240 U. S 

625, 36 Sup. Ct. 473, upheld subjection 


spects analogous to the Gibson trust 
|clude Lines’ Estate, 155 Pa. 378, 26 Atl 
|728; Countess de Noailles’ Estate, 236 Pa 
St. 213. 84 Atl. 665; 
tate, 96 Vt. 308, 
County v. Kountze, 84 Neb. 506, 
W. 593. 

MacClurkan v. Bugbee, 102 N. J. L. 192 
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in both factual and statutory situation 


only when the transfer is “made by 


became domiciled in New Jersey; 


termination of life estates created by it 
so that the remainder formed part of the 
decedent's estate at her 


heritance tax. 
Conditions of Contract 


the the laws of Connecticut. 


the domicile. Hopkins’ Appeal, supra, p 


for the first 11 months of 1931 showed approxi 
mately the sam@ import balance as during th 
previous year with imports valued at 779,370 


ber, for the first time in 1931, slightly exceede 
| expenditures. The favorable balance was 1, 


| (Continued on Page 8, Column 3.) 


= oon ae value of the remainders? | 
ur statute does not contain, as do some, | 

| express provision affording an answer, and | Federal 
| there appears to be a singular scarcity | 

| of reported cases involving analogous sit- 
ee from which assistance may be de- | 
rived. 

It was held in Blodgett v. Union & New 
Haven Trust Co., supra (p. 409), that the 
liability to taxation of a transfer effected 
by an irrevocable grant of a remainder 
interest depends upon the terms of the 
Statute in effect at the time when the | 
transfer takes place. Superficially, there 
is some plausibility in a contention that 





Reguletias 
Of Trucks Advocated 


State Officers to Ask Licensing 
Of Interstate Transport 


The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, through its 
seulative comeree and special commit- 
! ee on motor vehicle legislation, will ade 
the value of the transfer, for the purpose | vocate Federal regulation of interstate 
of the tax, should be ascertained as of the | trucks as well as buses when hearings are 


same date, in which case the logical meas- | begun Feb. 1 by the Senate Committee 





| 


| 


extends to transfers | 


“There is no natural right to create 


by Wisconsin, to an inheritance tax on 
the fund under a trust the circumstances 
of creation (in Illinois), and the nature 
of which appear to be in all essential re- 


State court cases to a similar effect in- 


In re Fulham’s Es- 
119 Atl. 433; Douglass 


150 Atl. 575, appears to be distinguishable 


including that the statute imposes the tax 
a 
resident,” and the transferor at the time 
of the execution of the trust deed was 
a resident of Illinois and only pubsequenty 
also, | 
the trust deed contained no provision for 
the disposition of the corpus after tne 


death and as 
such was subject to the New Jersey in- 


The representative of the Gibson estate 
relies largely upon the fact that the trust 
contract was made in New York with a 
New York trustee, claiming that as the 
contract is governed by and dependent 
for enforcement upon the laws of that 
State, it is beyond scope or control or dis- 
position, distribution, and succession by 
However, as 
we view it, such resort as might possibly 
be required to the New Yorw laws for 
effectuation and performance of the con- 
tract would concern, only, “the accidental 
situation of some personal property which 
may require the aid of the laws of that 
State for its reduction to possession,” or 
in some other respects, resembling in na- 
ture administration ancillary to that of 


ure would be the deduction o 


which was the subject of the transfer. 


as prevailing and determinative. 





property—which is all that 
{but in the consequences of his accessior 


the resulting economic benefits. There 
fore, it appears that the tax should b 
assessed upon the actual value 
comes into the possession of the 


. re 
mainderman. In 


Commonwealth, supra, p. 527; 
Law Review, p. 616. 
There is no inequity inherent in a 


ost 
|}ponement of. the valuation, as we 


a 


i 


instances in which values decreased b 


it is not unfair that he be taxed up 
any increase which occurred. 
New York, supra, p. 537. 


The tax com 
3/a tax on the present 


value of the re 


the amount deducted as the value of tl 
life estate. e 
Difficulties in Appraisal 

There is also the practical considera 


{cident to appraisal, then, of values a 
of a time long past are obvious. 
245a, Public Acts of 1931. 


should be construed as 


comes entitled to it in possession and en 
joyment—the date of death of the trans 
feror. 
v. Commonwealth. supra, p. —— 
E. 
308. 119 Atl. 433, 437. 

We answer the questions propounded a 
follows: (1) to the first question in th 
Sewell, Bennett and Starr cases and th 


ject of transfer in each instance (in th 
Starr case one-half of the fund) 


= meaning of the Connecticut 


successio. 


. P ington, Drawings and §& cath 
| July 23. so-called “chinacap” but on the other hand 000 crowns against 997,180,000 crowns in 1930. the instrument of transfer; (2) to the not exceeding three sets, may be obtained : 
| ‘Pemporary reduced experimental rates the recently adopted English import duty on (Crown equals 18.56 cents). Exports for the second question in the Sewell, Bennett | the Office of the Architect of the Capitol 

c r wT erin erauelar tena o & ; handicap, It | S2me periods totaled 415,609,006 crowns and and Starr cases ard the second and| the discretion of said Architect by any sa 
;for such service now are in effect in Pale Fe p s serious handicap. 634,000,000 crowns, respectively fourth questions in the Gibson case—that | factory general contractor. A deposit 
Chicago as a result of a recent order of | *. »ope at prices will improve. Shipyards Poland: Polish State revenues for Novem- trenty-O0e dollars ($25.00) will be required for 


d 


the value | 


of the reserved life estate from that of | 
the corpus of the fund or other property | 


There are, however, considerations sup- | 
porting valuation as of the date of pos- | 
session and enjoyment which we regard 
The | 
true value to the beneficiary does not lie| re 
|in the present right to the future posses- 
sion or enjoyment of the trust fund or 


is _vested— the House 
to actual possession and enjoyment and | 


which | sity or for control of rates. 


re Messerole’s Estate, | 
|162 N. Y. Supp. 414, 416; State v. Pabsts, | 
139 Wis. 561, 585, 121 N. W. 351; Reish v 
14 Minn. | 


assessment and payment of the tax, until 
the death of the grantor or settlor and 
accrual of possession in the remainder- 
man; the latter would benefit thereby in 


tween the transfer and the death, and 


On | the two co 
Keeney v. 


missioner also suggests, with reason, that 


| mainder at date of transfer logically could | w 
be made payable immediately, and that |e 
in such case the interest on-the tax to|g 
date of death would substantially equal | 


4€ | Special Committee on Motor Vehicle Leg= 


tion that usually such transfers do not | 
and cannot come to the attention of the! 
taxing authorities until after the death | 
of the transferor, and the difficulties in- 


See sec. 
On the whole, 
we conclude that the statute may and 
contemplating 
that the basis upon which the tax is to! 
be computed is the value of the property 
at the time when the remaindérman be- 


Worcester County National Bank | 


p. 729; In re Fulham's Estate, 96 Vt. | 


|first and third questions in the Gibson | 
case—that the property which was sub- 


passed | 
by deed, grant, or gift intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at the 
death of the grantor or donor within the 


|tax statute in force at the execution of 


the imposition of such tax thereon trans- 
\gresses no provision of the United States 
fConstitution; (3) to thesihird question in 
|the Sewell, Bennett and Starr. cases and | 








on Interstate Commerce on the Couzens 
bill (S, 2793). 

This action was decided upon at a 
meeting of the two committees in Wash- 
ington Jan. 25 and 26, according to an 
oral statement by John E. Benton, gen- 
eral sclicitor of the association. 

The Couzens bill provides for complete 
egulation of interstate buses in a manner 
similar to that provided by the Parker 
bill (H. R. 10288) whici was passed bv 
ai the last session and failed 
to secure approval in the Senate. The 
new bill, however, provides only for per- 
mits for interstate trucks, without requir 
| ing a certificate of convenienec and neces- 





n 


ray 


~| The State Commissioners, as repre 
sented by their committees, Mr. Beiuton 
|Stated, are of the opinion that trucks 
‘|should be controlled to the same extent 


and in substantially the same manner as 


uses. 
af At their annual convention af Rich- 
|mond, Va., the Association of Commis- 
sioners adopted a resolution favoring “the 
enactment of Federal legislation to pro- 
vide for the regulation of the rates and 
service of motor carriers engaged in in- 
terstate transportation for hire upon the 
highways.” The resolution also authorized 
mmittees to represent the as- 
| Sociation before Congress on any pro- 
pened legislation affecting such transpore 

ation. 
Andrew R. McDonald, member of the 
isconsin Public Service Commission, is 
hairman of the Legislative Committee, 
nd J. Paul Kuhn, of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, is chairman of the 


islation. 

Other members of the committees who 
attended ihe meeting included John J. 
Murphy, of the North Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, president of the 
association; Albert Greenlaw, Maine Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission; R. O. Self, clerk 
| of the North Carolina Corporation Com= 
| mission; Lester Hooker, Virginia Co: 
tion Commission; Sam C. Blease, 
|Carolina Railroad Commission. 
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uth 





the fifth question in the Gibson case— 
|that the property should be valued as of 
the date of the death of the decedent; 
and (4) to the fourth question in 
Sewell, Bennett and Starr cases and the 
sixth question in the Gibson case, that 
the tax should be computed on the valu= 
| ation made as stated in the answer last 
| preceding. 

| In this opinion the other judges con= 
| curred. 


Ss 
e 
e 





“SPECIAL NOTICE | 


OFFICE OP THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., January 23, 1932, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office a= 
3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, Fe 

1932, for furnishing and installing Equi, 

for Pire Protection in the United States 

tol aeoel ge Senate Office Building, 
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in 

























each set of drawings and specifications, 
inst're their return ‘n good condition. 

therefor to be’ mede payable to the order 
David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 
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Defects in ‘Akron’ Landowners’ Rights in Space 


Only Slight, Says” Above Th 
+ Admiral Moffett Owners of Adjacent Es 


Performance Unaffected by 
_ Overweight and Speed So 
Far Attained, He Tells 


House Committee 


interference with his complete enjoyment 
|of the surface. 
| His remedy for this latter use, we think, 
is to be determined upon the particular 
pass. We can not fix a definite and un- 
varying height below which the surface 
owner may reasonably except to occupy 
the air space for himself. That height 
is to be determined upon the particular 
facts of each case. It is sufficient for 
this case that the flying of the defendants 
over the plaintiff's property was not 
within the zone of such expected use. 
We think the question is unaffected 
|by the regulation promulgated by the De- 
partment of Commerce, under the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, and adopted by 
the State of Ohio, ie arig : pepe to 
he Committee the Department’s | fly in rural sections at a height not less 
Sets on its investigation of the sabotage | than 500 feet above the surface, for in 
charge of last Summer, in which a laborer | Our view that regulation does not deter- 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation was | mine the rights of the surface owner, 
charged with attempting to install inferior | either as to trespass or Pon, mg moe is a 
material in the “Akron” during its con-|, The air field was not fully developed a 
struction, buj who was released. the time of trial, but as partially devel- 
a ; Pefformance Is Unaffected oped it had been operated for a sufficient 
Although "adenitting that the airship is|/ength of time to show its effect, when 
some 19,000 pounds overweign: and that apace as planned, upon the plaintiff's 
in flight since sneer ian oe It is the purpose of the defendants to 
ee eet <iilioee condition is im-| Cp the field with all the facilities nec- 


: ; }essary and incident to a first-class air- 
portant enough to have a ae effect | port, at which there will be conducted 
on performance or military ¢ McChat! complete flying operations, including an 

Statements by Representative McClintic | aviation school. It is to be equipped with 
(Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., er ee | facilities for accommodating and servicing 
ity member of the Committee, thet a | aeroplanes, and with beacon and boundary 
sentatives of the Machinists oe “¢ | lights to enable aviators to take off and 
submitted to the Department samples Of | +o \janq at night. There are to be runways, 
inferior workmanship and material, Wie | 20 “all way field” on which landings 
answered by Admiral Moffett aaa the | and take-offs may be made in any direc- 
statement that these samples ha neat tion, four hangars, and a service station 
ana by the naval inspectors we 44 | for automobiles, with a parking place for 

taken from a scrap heap .. TON, | 950 automobiles along the West line of the 
where the airship was constructe he air- | Richmond Road. The distance fuom this 

Admiral Moffett asserted that poss” road to the nearest point of the landing 

p, now under construction, the f ox-| field is less than, 500 feet, and to the 

ould be a superior ship because Of €X-| hangars and fairways from 600 to 1,200 
perience gained in construction and OP- | feet, 
eration of the “Akron.” He —_ a the |,. rhe residences of the appellants are 250 
pected that conditions whic — a ‘i to 300 feet west of the center of this road. 
Akron” overweight will be corrected, h The rules of the Division of Aeronautics 
that current experiments to increase the require that a plane be warmed up be- 
speed of the first ship will be completed | fore using it in flight. The period of in- 

: praia before the second ship takes struction for students F about 20 hours, 
= “ »|and it appears that during that period 

Rumors that the safety of the “Akron” | the student makes about 10 flights an 
is threatened by its overweight or by the | hour, a total of 20 take-offs and landings 
type of materials and workmanship used | her hour. Take-offs and landings are re- 
were denied by Commander Garland P.| quired to be made “up-wind,” and while 
Fulton, chief of the ae di-|the prevailing wind is neither east nor 
vision of Admiral Moffett's ee west, when there is a wind from either 

: Satisfied With Workmanship of these directions there will necessarily 

‘The strength is right along with the|pe much flying over plaintiff’s property, 
calculations,” he told the Committee. It| and often it will be at a much lower ail- 
is possible, he said, that some parts of | titude than 500 feet. 
the structure had to be strengthened and! The plaintiffs will suffer much annoy- 
that in any form of building “a certain | ance from the noises made by this low 
amount of this goes on. ; | flying and the warming up, taking off and 
Satisfaction with the material and work- landing of aeroplanes on the field 

manship in the “Akron” now was declared | . 


by Admiral Moffett, who said that com- : s : 
plete investigations were conducted con- Right to Enjoy P roper ty 
Upheld by the Court 


cerning all reported deficiencies in the} 
craft, and that charges were not substanti- The defendants have the right to estab- 
lish airports but they can not lawfully 


ated. 
mie, consent Somors concerning establish one at a place where its normal 
operation will deprive plaintiffs of the 


pa ore gree A _—. Soe = 
ett said that “it is of greatest importance | , : . 
i use and enjoyment of their property. 

that these rumors and this gossip be set Ross v. Butler. 19 N. J. 204. 
In Baltimore & Potomac R. R. Co. v. 


at rest” and that “the general impres- 
sion in the country. I was surprised to find, Fifth Baptist Church, 108 U. 8. 817, it 
was Said: “That is a nuisance which an- 


is that she is a failure.” 7 
Erieeeeaee Out that overweight can not noys and disturbs one in the possession of 
| his property, rendering its ordinary use or 


be avoided in construction of an airship 
occupation physically uncomfortable to 


, Existing defects in the naval airship 
“Akron” were said to be of only slight con- 
sequence by Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics of the Navy Department, at the open- 
ing hearing before the House Committee 
yon, Nava! Affairs Jan. 26 relative to the| 
in. -stigation of the construction, perform- 
ance and cost of the airship. : 

During the course of the hearing it was 

\ decided by the Committee that the De- 

partment of Justice would be requested to 








of such size, adding that airplanes and 
surface vessels more frequently exceed | 
ght specifications than fall short. New 
propellors and more efficient engines will 
remedy the speed difficulties, he told the 
Committee. The “Akron” so far has fallen 
only three knots shogt of speed expecta- 
tions, he said. 
Can Climb to 16,000 Feet 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., ranking minority member of the 
Committee, asked regarding reports that 
the ship can not reach the anticipated | 
altitude, and was told by Admiral Moffett 
that the “Akron” can climb to 16,000 feet, 
which was all the Navy desired. The 
Admiral quoted from a letter from Dr. 
Hugo Eckner, German airship authority, 
commending the design and workmanship 
ofthe “Akron.” 
Comdr. Fulton explained to the Com- 
mittee that the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
ation was assessed $50,000 in penal- 
jes for failure to meet weight and speed 
Specifications, a $25,000 penalty being ex- 
acted for each of these deficiencies. Part |} 
of the excess weight, he explained, was | 
due to the Navy altering original specifi- 


cations. 
Chairman Vinson (Dem.), of Milledge- 
e, Ga., announced at the close of the 


the courts of law will afford redress by 
giving damages against the wrongdoer, 
and when the cause of the annoyance and 
discomfort are continuous, courts of equity 
will interfere and restrain the nuisance,” 
citing Crump v. Lambert, L. R. 3 Eq. 409. 
In that case it was contended that the 
legislative authority given the railroad 
company to bring its tracks into the mu- 
nicipality and construct shops and engine 
houses therein exempted it from liability 
for injury resulting from the ordinarily 
careful operation of an engine house and 
machine shop on a tract of land immedi- 
ately adjoining the church. It was held 
that the authority conferred was accom- 
panied by the implied qualification “that 


their use to unreasonably interfere with 
and disturb the peaceful and comfortable 
enjoyment af others in thelr property.” 
See also Richards v. Washington Terminal 
Co., 233 U. S. 546, and Henderson v. Sul- 
livan, 159 Fed. 46, 49 (6 C. C. A.) 


Noises, Lights Admitted 


As Damaging to Property 


We can not doubt from the evidence in 
this case that the brightly illuminated 
field with the noises incident to its op- 
eration, however careful defendants may 
MA ee ake toy AS be, will unavoidably interfere with, if not 

° destroy, the plaintiffs’ enjoyment of their 
Recapture Clause Believed | property. 
. . - The plaintiffs have already suffered 

To Impair Railway Credit much annoyance and discomfort, and the 

, {evidence shows a property depreciation of 


|about $65,000. Besides, there are other 
|injuries which the plaintiffs will suffer. 
They have resided on this property for 
many years, in one case for a quarter 
of a century. They desire to continue to 
live there. If the defendants are per- 
mitted to use this property as they now 
contemplate, the plaintiffs will be put to 
the inconvenience of leaving their prop- 
erty and seeking other places to live. 
These inconveniences with the severance 
of their social relations in the community 
will result in injuries that can not be 
measured in damages. 

The cases cited by defendants in sup- 


vill 

days’ session, that other naval officers as 

well as representatives of the Department 

¥ Justice will be called to testify on 
an. 
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adequate service, etc., when such matters | 
are always considered by the Commission 
anyway in the fixing of rates. He asked 
if it would not be just as well to cut out 
such special elements in the bill. 

Mr. Fulbright replied that it was true 
the Commission would consider those ele- | 
ments in fixing rates whether they were 
in the bill or not, but that they were put 
in the bill to let the public know that 
“Congress had not forgotten” their needs. | 

Mr. Huddleston asked then if the stipu- 
lation of such elements was not only a 
pretense for the benefit of public psychol- 
ogy. Mr. Fulbright said it was for the 
purpose of reaching the psychology of the | 
public, carriers and shippers, and that it | 
Was necessary in his opinion. 

The shippers’ counsel then switched the 
discussion to railroad-owned terminal | 
companies. He used the St. Louis Ter- | 
minal Company as an example, pointing 
out that the company is owned by all of 
the railroads entering St. Louis, and has | 
proven of inestimable economical value, | 
since it has eliminated the necessity of 
duplicate terminal facilities in that city. | 

He explained that this company has | (Note No. 4). 
earned money during recent years and| In the case at bar the amount of de- 
that there are recapture claims against it.| fendants’ expenditures at the time they 
This extra money, said Mr. Fulbright, 


i , received notice of the injury that would 
should be given back to the railroads who|be done plaintiffs was not more than 
helped secure it 


with the traffic put | $398,048, and probably only $270,000. Pre- 
through the terminal. He said that the |Sumably the property was worth and is 
law should be changed to provide that | OW worth what the defendants paid for 
extra money should go to the owning car- |it- To permit them to use this property 
riers, and pointed out that there were | 85 they ‘comsempiate using it vos ene: 
? . ; ; | continuous annoyance an iscomfor’ 
Pree in claims against “erminal to, the ee ee their property 
com , x : ,,| Valued at approximately $165,000, practi- 
Stes mien FI ll eaneanes ealty, unuusable for residential purposes. 
that the State regulatory commissions’ |the iandowner must submit to great ace 
counsel would be heard on Jan. 27. ‘ 
& Sullivan Mining Co., 164 Fed. 927; Bliss v. 


Swedish Shipbuilding Yard 
Washoe Copper Co., 186 Fed. 789; 


: ar’s P ‘ v. Midwest Refining Co., 294 Fed. 597; Smith 

Completes Year Ss I rogram ¥ nee, Milling Co., 18 Fed. (2d) 736. ° 7 
‘ Vote . 4.—Kes pe, > i 

‘The 1931 schedule of the Gotaverken | c. Hospital, 245 Pe. 326: Seu att ae 
shipbuilding yard at Gotenborg, Sweden,| Suburban Gas Co., 157 Cal. 168; Stotler v. 
of seven launchings and 13 trial trips was! Rochelle, 83 Kans. 86; Saier v. Joy, 198 
completed with the trial trip in Decem- | M!ch._ 295. 
ber of the motor-driven tank vessel Pan | ——— 


Gothia which is claimed to be the largest dition to these, the yard rece y recei 
tanker ever built in Scandinavia, accord-|an order fcr a anal fank alee ae 
ing to a report from Consul Robert Harn-|tons to be used in the coasting traffic, the 
den. The vessel has a cargo capacity of|report stated. Tne “turbo compressor” is 
15,500 tons. The ship has been chartered| proving popular with shipowners and a 
by an oil company for 10 years. It begins | number of early installations of this ma- 
eeoeens in a West Rpoe, Saade. b chinery is under consideration by the 
~ are four vessels sti O be/shipbuilding company.—Issued by the De- 
from the yard’s beds. In ad-! partment of Commerce. ; 


should be denied and the plaintiffs re- 
mitted to their remedy at law are in- 
applicable (Note No. 3). 

In many of them there was not a prece- 
dent or concurrent notice, and in others, 
the inconvenience that the defendant 
would suffer*‘as compared to that resulting 
to plaintiff was so great that abatement 
would have been inequitable. On the 
other hand, the courts have not hesitated 
to enjoin the operation of a legitimate 
business which, because of its location, 
con*tituted a private nuisance, when it 
clearly appeared that there was no other 
complete remedy for the injury done. 





Note No. 3.—Mountain Copper Co. v. United 
States, 142 Fed. 625; McCarthy v. Bunker Hill 


him. For such annoyance and discomfort | 


the works should not be so placed as by | 


port of their contention that abatement | 


Sussex Co. | 


| 


eir Property Defined 


tate Held Entitled to In- 


junction Against Airport's Operation 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


noyance in the interest of the public. This 
is not that character of case, for there 
is no showing that this site is indispen- 
sable to the public interest; indeed, it 
appears that the defendants have already 
acquired one site and may acquire another, 
if they desire it, either of which is as, 
accessible to Cleveland as the present field. 
Considering, thereiore, the balance of 
conveniences, the @efendants are not en- 
titled to use the property as they now 
contemplate. The record does not contain 
sufficient evidence to determine whether 
other parts of the property could, be used 
without seriously interferring with the 
plaintiffs’ enjoyment of their properties. 
That question we leave open for a consid- 
eration by the trial court upon a remand 
of the case. It is sufficient for present 
purposes that the defendants should be 
enjoined from _operating the airport as 
now located. The decree \will be modified 
accordingly. 
Hickenlooper, 
ring): 
jin the 


Circuit Judge (concur- 
I concur in the conclusion reached 
majority opinion but cannot 
concur in that portion which seems 
to me to create a distinction  be- 
jtween flights in the upper and lower strata, 
founded upon reasonable expectation of 
use and to hold‘that although a single 
flight over the plaintiff's land may 
not constitute a trespass, such flights 
may be so continuous as in the aggre- 
gate to do so. This precise question 
was not directly involved in Portsmouth 
Co. v. United States, 260 U. S. 327, which 
went no further than to hold that use 
the lower stratum of overlying air might 
be so continuous and permanent 
as to amount to a_= disseizin in 
whole or in part by the imposition of a 
servitude, for which taking the United 
States Government must compensate. 

It séems to me obvious that if the ag- 
gregate of a large number of flights con- 
stitutes a trespass it must be because each 
of said flights is itself a trespass, and 
that a trespass, in its technical sense, 
cannot be made up of a series of acts no 
one of which, standing alone, amounts 
to such trespass. So also, if a court of 
equity “has jurisdiction of this phase of 
the case it must be upon the ground of 
repeated trespasses for which no adequate 
remedy existed at law, and not upon the 
ground of a single disseizin or imposition 
of a servitude. 

This highly technical question seems to 
me unnecessary of decision in the present 
case, for whether the court takes juris- 
diction to enjoin the continuance of a 
}/nuisance or to restrain repeated tres- 
| passes, or both. it is quite clear that the 
/acts of the defendant constitute a nuis- 
ance and should be enjoined upon that 
}ground. This is the basis of my concur- 
| rence. 





\Trade Conditions Abroad 


Are Analyzed in Survey 


| {Continued from Page 7.] 


| 169,000 zlotys (1 zloty equals $0.1122), the re- 
sult of a’ reduction of 22,904,000 zlotys of ex- 
| penditures as against a decline of 17,561,000 
| zlotys of revenues. as compared with the 
| preceding month. State finances for the first 
eight months (April-November) of the 1931- 
32 fiscal year closed with a deficit of 127,150,- 
| 000 zlotys, with a total of 1,671,818,000 zlotys 
|of expenditures against 1,544,668,000 zlotys of 
revenues. 

| The relative figures for the same period of 
{1930 were actual revenues, 1,820,512,000 zlotys; 
| disbursements, 1,814,679,000 zlotys, and a con- 
|} sequent surplus of 5,833,000 zlotys. Receipts 
|from all taxation items exclusive of monop- 
olies, were lower than in the 1930 period by 
168,592,000 zlotys (18 per cent). Net revenues 
from state monopolies also declined by 98,- 
796,000 zlotys (18 per cent), whereas the net 
revenue yielded by State domains and enter- 
prises, were larger than in 1930 by 42,046,000 
zlotys, or 60 per —" 


Portugal: Portuguese business, affected 
slightly by the depression in 1930, was con- 
siderably less active in 1931 and the general 
economic situation became more unsettled. 
The most unfavorable factors were: Slower 
wholesale and retail trade; lower security 
prices; rising unemployment; increased busi- 
}ness failures; difficult collections, and the 
generally unsatisfactory financial situation 
with banks restricting discount and loan fa- 
| cilities. Among the favorable features the 
following may be listed: Savings and bank 
| deposits rose during the latter half of the 
| year; a reduction was affected in the un- 
favorable trade balance, and escudo exchange 
was legally stabilized. 
| A surplus of 152,000,000 escudos in the pub- 
lic finances of the fiscal year 1930-31 was re- 
turned, compared with surplus as of 40,000,000 
escudos in 1929-30 and of 286,000,000 escudos 
in 1928-29. (Escudo equals 3.14 cents.) Ex- 
cept for an increase in the surtax on gasoline 
imports and the reinstitution of a tax on 
government employes, there were no changes 
in taxation during the year. The 1931-32 
budget provided for a surplus of 1,900,000 es- 
cudos, and revenues during the first four 
months of the fiscal year have shown a sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures, but with 
| the former lower, and the latter higher, than 
in 1930-31. 

Due to the improvement in the position 
of the textile industry, Portuguese consump- 
tion of American cotton is expected to show 
a slight increase. Imports in 1931 totaled 
about 50,000 bales compared with 47,767 bales 
|} in 1930. During the first 11 months of 1931 
| exports were only 17 per cent less in value 
than those for the corresponding period in 
| 1930, the actual difference being 146,126,000 
escudos. Imports, which showed a greater de- 
cline than exports, were valued at 1,527,074,- 
| 384 escudos during the first 11 months of 1931, 
} or 30 per cent less than in the corresponding 
period of 1930. 


+++ 

Sweden: Following a remarkable resistance 
to the world-wide depression, practically all 
| Swedish evport industries showed gradually 
| declining activity during 1931. Domestic in- 
dustries kept up production fairly well, with 
|}the exception of building, which decreased 
notably. Swedish industry in general appears 
to have been little affected, either favorably 
or adversely, by the abandonment of the 
gold standard on Sept. 28 and the subsequent 
depreciation of the currency. 
| After a more than seasonal increase dur- 
| ing September the index of industrial produc- 
‘tion for October declined from 114 to 110 but 
| increased again to 116 in November. The av- 
|} erage monthly index for the year will prob- 
jably be about 112 against 131 for 1930 
(monthly average for 1923-24 equals 100). 
| The major trade problem appears to be that 
|}of bringing imports and exports again into 
; equilibrium so as to relieve the pressure on 
the exchange market and restore the stabil- 
} ity of the currency. 

In view of the close economic relations be- 
tween Sweden and Great Britain and of the 
importance of sterling in certain major 
branches of trade such as lumber, woodpulp, 
| and paper, no action on the Swedish exchange 
policy can be expected until the British pol- 
icy is settled. Failures during October and 
November numbered 656, compared with 478 
| for the same months last year; proteste’ notes 
numbered 14,144 against 11,848 with the 
amounts involved, 7,132,000 crowns and 5,433,- 
000 crowns, respectively. 

Early in October there was a short-lived 
increase in the demand for Swedish iron and 
steel mill products with some stiffening in 
prices, as a result of the abandonment of 
the gold standard. Thereafter, this branch 
resumed the unfavorable position which had 
characterized it during the year. 

One of the major problems with which 
Swedish industry is now confronted is that 
|of establishing new, wage scales. Since the 
cancellation of most of the important col- 
lective wage agreements on Sept. 30 and Oct. 
| 31, effective on Jan. 1, and Feb. 1, respec- 
tively, no agreements have been concluded 
between employers and workers. The number 
of unemployed is steadily increasing and on 
Nov. 30 totaled 68,500 against 40,400 at the 
end of September 

Imports for 11 months of 1931 amounted to 
1,310,255,000 crowns, as compared with 1,522,- 
900,000 crowns for the same period of 1930. 
(Crown equals 19.04 cents.) Respite lower 
prices, both imports and exports 
in volume as well as value. Exports dropped 
to 1,002.886,000 crowns as compared with 1,- 
416,800,000 crowns during the same period 
of 1930. ‘ 


+ 
| Turkey: Preliminary data on foreign trade 
during October, 1931, show a sharp decrease 
in the export surplus as compared with the 
same month of 1930, due chiefly to the drop 
in exports. Exports amounted to £T14,050,660 


| 








fluctuations were narrow. 





declined | 


| amounted 





Level of Prices 
In Agricultural 
Markets Drop 


Quotations on Cotton and 
Grain, However, Show 
Some Steadiness, States 
Department Summary 


The mila Winter has been accompanied 
by a larger output and a smaller demand 
for many staple food products, and some 
farm products, with many other com- 
modities, were becoming cheaper near the 
close of January, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Jan. 26, in a summary of 
the various agricultural markets. . 

Grain prices were staying above their 
earlier low prices, and cotton was show- 
ing a “fair degree of steadiness,” accord- 
—- the statement, which follows.in full 
ext: 

Trend of many commodities, including 
some farm products, was slightly down- 
ward toward the end of January, despite 
the month’s previous gains in prices of 
some important lines and the encouraging 
new features in the business and financial 
conditions. The mild Winter has tended 
to larger output and lighter demand on 
many food staples. Price level of grain 


| was stitl considerablv above the low points 


reported early in the month. Spring wheat 
also barley sells near the prices of a year 
ago, while rye is higher this season. Cotton 
has shown a fair degree of steadiness after 
the gains of previous weeks. Livestock 
was a weak feature, butter and cheese 
unsettled without much average change, 
Eggs continue their seasonal decline and 
are selling at about Summer prices, owing 
partly to recent conditions favoring pro- 
duction. Poultry markets are iregular, with 
a weak tone, but, with the exception of 
turkeys, the month’s trend has been up- 
ward. Fruits and vegetables show a few 
changes, most of them on the downward 
side. : 
Cotton Nearly Unchanged 


The cotton market has been nearly steady 
since the middle of the month and price 
Demand for raw 
cotton is somewhat better. Inquiries cover 
short and long staple cottons, particutarly 
in the lower grades of cotton. The ask- 
ing basis by sellers continued firm and a 
good volume of busineses was done in the 
low grade at flat prices rather than at a 
basis. A comparison of American and 
Indian cotton prices at Liverpool shows 
that Indian continues to become more ex- 
pensive relative to American. Foreign 
demand is gaining over that of the season 
before. 


Wheat in Steady Demand 


Domestic wheat markets strengthened 
a little under a steady demand from mills. 
While future prices reacted somewhat, 
cash prices mostly held steady and_ the 
increased premiums offset the declines 
in futures. 
increased slightly. Soft Winter wheat 
markets were slightly irregular. Spring 
wheats were relatively firmer than other 
classes. Rye strengthened with wheat and 
receipts remained light. Cash corn mar- 
kets were fairly steady at most points as 
a result of the continued unusually light 
offerings. Primary receipts were light. 
The oats market was barely steady with 
some slackening in demand. Barley mar- 
kets held about unchanged. 

Hay markets remained extreme?y quiet. 
Feeders and dairymen have been able to 
rely on local feed and pasturage more 
than usual because of the mild Winter 
weather, thus reducing the market re- 
quirements for hay while producers in 
many sections on the other hand have 
shown some inclination to crowd supplies 
onto the market before Spring. As a re- 
sult the hay market was exceedingly easy. 


Some Feeds Lower 
Most changes in the feed market after 
the middle of the month were downward, 


influenced by the slow demand since of- 


ferings continued small. The abnormally 


mild weather permitted much outside feed- 


ing, thereby reducing feed requirements. 
Seasonal advances in wheat and coarse 
grain prices stimulated speculative buy- 
ing somewhat but constmer interest was 
dull. The prevailing low dairy, poultry 
and livestock product prices favor the 
economical feeding of purchased feeds. 
Wheat feeds were relatively weaker than 


other by-product feeds. 


_ Less Livestock Shipped 
Receipts of livestock for the third week 


of January at seven important midwest- 


ern markets decreased as compared with 
the week previous approximately 18,000 
cattle, 3,100 calves, 33,000 hogs and 16,000 
sheep. Chicago sold fat steers 50 cents 
lower. Some strictly good and choice 
Offerings went down. Conditions were 
practically the same as the trade had 
been suffering from for several weeks, not- 
ably the very badly depressed beef mar- 
ket which in reality has declined, propor- 
tionately, thus far in 1932 eonsiderably 
more than live cattle values. New low 
fresh pork prices also lent a hand in semi- 
demoralizing the beef market which, in 
turn, reacted back in the live cattle trade. 
One of the features of the decline in the 
cattle market was the first serious break 
in values of strictly good and choice steers 
experienced this season. 


Narrow shipping demand, warm weather | 


and other adverse factors depressed the 

fat lamb trade. Thin kinds held up rela- 

tively well and the price spread became 

a narrow than it had been: for some 
me. 

Prices of wool were slightly firmer in late 
January on a few lines of which supplies 
are rather limited and steady to firm on 
other offerings. Cable reports to private 
concerns indicated fairly steady terms in 
foreign wool markets except in New 
Zealand where the selection is said to be 
poor. 

Butter Trade Cautious 

Buyers and sellers in the putter market 
are reported exceptionally cautious. Sup- 
plies for the most part were more than 
ample to satisfy the light demand in late 
January and receivers on some markets 
sent a portion of their finer high cost 
marks to the freezers. Demand for the 
lower grades continued in spite of the 
narrow price range, 

Wisconsin country cheese markets ruled 
about steady in late January. The move- 
ment of cheese into consuming channels 
continued relatively heavy as dealers were 
inclined to keep stocks moving to avoid 
accumulations at this season when re- 
placement costs usually become lower. The 
fact that midwestern butter markets con- 
tinued to decline was a further cause of 
apprehension in trade circles. The Lon- 
don season, which normally is a period 
of increased cheese consumption,is close 
at hand, a fact which induced many buy- 
ers who had operated close to actual re- 
quirements to increase their orders. 


Low-priced Eggs Popular 

Although further declines in wholesale 
quotations have occurred, the markets 
have remained relatively steady, espe- 
cially on fine quality fresh eggs in mixed 
colors. Both nearby eastern and Pacific 
Coast whites are somewhat in excess of 
current trade requirements and dealers 
report some accumulation of stocks. 

Dressed poultry of good grade is sell- 
ing well under moderate supplies but 
prices are irregular. Many of the large 


(LT equals about $0.475) and exports to 
£T10,364,170, resulting in an export surplus 
of £W3,686,490; in October, 1930, exports to- 
taled £T20,735,050 and imports £T12,723,450, 
or an export surplus of £T8,011,600. 
For the first 10 months of 1931, exports 
to £T96,680,780 and imports to 
£T111,529,530, or an adverse balance of £T14,- 


| 848,750; im the same period of 1930 there was 


a favorable balance of £T2,670.990, exports 
totaling £T120,499,930 and imports £T117,828,- 
940. The decline in exports is largely at- 
tributable to smaller shipments, and lower 
world prices of tobacco, the country’s prin- 
cipal export item, 


medical instruments. The 
“Cyclone” engine 


A new broadcasting station at Clovis, 
N. M., was authorized Jan. 26 by decision 
of the Federal Radio Commission, ac- 
cording to a Commission announcement. 
The Commission also set for hearing the 
application for renewal of license of Sta- 
tion KYW-KFXX, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Il. 





Marketings of Winter wheat | 


The decisions announced Jan. 25 follow: 


Applications granted: 

W. E. Whitmore, Clovis, N. Mex., granted 
construction permit for new station, 1,370 
ke., 100 w., sharing facilities of KGFL. 

WFOX, Paramount Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., granted modifica- 
tion of construction permit to extend com- 
pletion date to March 22, 1932. 

WLAP, American Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., granted 
license covering installation of new equip- 
ment, 1,200 kc., 100 w. night, 250 w. local 
sunset, unlimited. 

KUSD, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S. Dak.; WILL, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; KFNF, Henry Field Co., Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, Stations KUSD and WILL 
granted authority to broadcast simul- 
taneously on following date and hour: 
Monday, Feb. 16, 8 to 9 p. m., C. S. T. 

KGY, Inc., Lacey, Wash., granted con- 
struction permit to increase power from 
10 to 100 w. on 1,210 kce., half time. 

KNN, KNA, Mackay Radie & Telegraph 
Co., Hailu, Hawaii and Palo Alto, Calif., 
granted permission to KNA to communi- 
cate with KNN on 4,396 kc. and KNN to 
communicate with KNA on 4,410, for pe- 
riod not to exceed 120 days from Jan. 21. 

KIFQ, KIJJ, Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Co., abroad “Bonita” and “Point Palmas,” 
granted temporary authority to operate for 
30 days from Jan. 23, pending receipt of 
formal application. 

Norden-Hauck Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Montgomery, Pa., granted construction 
permit for eam ey re 


Renewal of licenses: 

The following stations were granted regu- 
lar renewal of licenses: WOWO, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; WSM, Nashville, Tenn.; WWVA, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; KFAB, Lincoln, Nebr.; KFEQ, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; KFI, Los Angeles; KPO, 
San Francisco; WLW, Cincinnati. 

KGMP, Bryant Electric & Radio Co., Elk 
City, Okla., granted extension of existing li- 
cense from Feb. 1 to April 1, 1932, pending 
result of Commission’s decision in pro- 
ceedings affecting Station KGMP. 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Brodacasting Co., 
Inc., Tupper Lake, N. Y., granted extension 
of existing license from Feb. 1 to March 1, 
1932, subject to decision on any pending 
proceeding affecting Station WHDL. 

WHAM, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone & 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., granted 
renewal of license to Aug. 1, 1932, 1,105 ke., 5 
kw., unlimited time, pursuant to and in 
conformity with mandate of Supreme Court 
of District of Columbia of June 28, 1930. 

KGKX, W. W. Von Cannon, trustee, Sand- 
point, Idaho, granted temporary license 
subject to the condition that licensee shall 
establish and maintain a schedule of op- 
eration of at least two-thirds of the hours 
authorized daily; and that station shall 
be operated by the proper licensee. 

WOWO, Main Auto Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., granted special authorization 
to Aug. 1, 1932, to operate simultaneously 
during daytime with Station WWVA. 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Wheeling, W. Va., granted spe- 
cial authorization to Aug. 1, 1932, to op- 
erate simultaneously during daytime with 
Station WOWO. 


++ 

Granted modification of licenses: 

KGCX, First State Bank of Vida, Wolf 
Point, Mont., granted modification of li- 
cense, 1,310 kc., 100 w., 250 w., local station, 
hours of operation, 6 a. m. to 9 a. m., 12 m. 
to 3 p. m., 6 p. m. to 9 p. m. daily. 

KUJ, KUJ, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., 
granted modification of license, 1,370 kc., 
100 w., hours of operation, 6 to 9 a. m., 12 
to 3 p. m., 6 to 9 p. m. daily. 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 
granted modification of license, 1,260 kc., 
500 w., hours of operation, 6 to 9 a. m., 12 
to 3 p. m., 6 to 9 p. m. daily. 

KWKC, Wilson Dunéan Broadcasting Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., granted 


Amendments Accepted 


The American flag will be swept off the 


bor, the Senate was told Jan, 26 by Sen- 
ator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, who 
sought to strike out a provision in the 
alien seamen deportation bill (S. 7) deny- 
ing entrance to any ship which has in 
its crews any “ineligible” alien. The Sen- 


amendment. 

The Senate accepted two amendments 
to section 3 of the bill which were offered 
by Senator Reed. The first exempts from 
payment of deportation costs any steam- 
ship company which hires an alien in an 
American port and subsequently returns 
him to this country. The second amend- 
ment stipulated that nothing in the first 
amendment should improve the alien’s 
right to stay in this country after he had 


buyers are turning to frozen stocks for a 
large part of their supplies, and the frozen 
poultry market is holding generally steady, 
except on fowl, the demand for which 
is showing some weakness. Broilers are 





in light demand but sales are not being 
pushed. Both broilers and roasters, espe- 
cially the smaller sizes, are working out 
well, and premiums for fancy stocks are 
being occasionally realized. 

Although combined track-holdings of 
potatoes in a dozen leading markets had 
decreased, the general level of prices in 
the important shipping areas was dis- 
tinctly lower in late January. Western 
New York round whites were returnin 
only 65 to 70 cents per 100 pounds sacke 
at shipping points, and Green Mountains 
in northern Maine were weaker at 48 to 
53 cents. The North Central States 
quoted a range of 52 to 55 cents, with seed 
Triumphs as high as $1.15 per 100 pounds. 
The Chicago carlot market was lower on 
northern Round Whites and on Nebraska 
Triumphs, but was steady on Idaho Rus- 
setts and stronger on Colorado McClures. 
| Some weakness had also developed in the 
|Chicago “futures” market. Little change 
occurred in prices of sweet potatoes. 
Slight advances were reported in city mar- 
kets on midwestern yellow onions and 
western Valencia-type, but most other 
kinds held steady in price. City market 
prices of cabbage are mostly steady to 
slightly weaker. Apples were a little 
weaker at some shipping Points, 


Operation of New Broadcast Station 
Is Sanctioned by Radio Commission 


To Alien Seamen’s Bill| 


ocean if Congress forbids American ships | 
to avail themselves of cheap oriental la- | 


ate adjourned witnout acting on the | 


Drug Store Sales 
Are Analyzed to 


: Aid Trade Groups | 


An ambulance airplane, containing three litters for patients and three 
seats for doctors or attendants, in addition to the cockpit for the pilot, 
is part of the equipment of the Army Air Corps. 
an oxygen apparatus for use in altitude flying and for treatment where 
necessary, and also a drinking fountain, basin with running water and 
plane is a Fokker, powered with a Wright 


The ambulance contains 


of 525 horsepower. 


Permit Approved for New Mexico Petitioner; Other Rul- 
ings on Applications Announced 


license, 1,370 kce., 100 w., hours of operation, 
6 to 9 a. m., 12 to 3 p. m., 6 to 9 p. m. daily. 
Dismissed from hearing docket: 


KGFW, Central Nebraska Broadcasting 
Corp., Kearney, Nebr., application for re- 
newal of license dismissed from hearing 
docket and modification of license granted 
for remainder of license term, 1,310 kce., 100 
w., unlimited time. 


Set for hearing: 

KYW-KFXX, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill., granted 
temporary license and designated applica- 
tion for renewal of license for hearing. 

Shreveport Broadcasting Co., Shrevevort, 
La., construction permit for visual broad- 
casting service. 3 

School of Geography, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., construction permit for 
private point-to-point service. 

+++ 


Amateur licenses revoked: 

The Commission revoked the licenses of 
the following amateurs for violations of the 
Radio Act and of amateur regulations: 

Eric H. Palmer Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., (1) 
rebroadcast programs originating from 
Broadcast Stations WABC, WJZ and WOR; 
also aided in placing unlicensed Station 
W2ZZV in operation in Brooklyn; (2) used 
call letters w 2 ABC illegally, as these were 
licensed to another amateur; (3) operated 
off frequency. 

Frank A. Lentino, Brooklyn, N. Y., (1) 
aided in the construction of an unlicensed 
transmitter in Brooklyn, and assisted in 
placing the transmitter in operation with- 
out licensed operator; (2) assisted, by re- 
porting quality and strength of rebroad- 
cast signals as transmitted by W2ABC know- 
ing this call was fictitious and that rebroad- 
cast was a violation of law; (3) operated off 
assigned frequency. 

Richard M. Simmons, Brooklyn, N. Y., (1) 
permitted use of his portable station call 
letters W2ZZV to William Kessler, Brooklyn, 
knowing that said operator and transmitter 
Was not licensed by law; (2) operated off 
frequency. 

William Kessler, Brooklyn, N. Y., (1) oper- 
ated unlicensed transmitter in communica- 
tion with amateur radio stations W9CVS 
and W2AV without either operator or sta- 
tion licenses. 

George- J. Murphy, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
charged with being a party to the rebroad- 
casting of programs originating at WABC, 
WJZ and WOR, in that he stood by listen- 
ing in during these broadcasts at W2ABC. 
W2CAR was not intercepted replying to any 
of the communications shown on attached 
logs. His actions appear to be premedi- 
tated inasmuch as he Knew individual ille- 
gally using call W2ABC, and he made no 
report to authorities regarding the matter. 
Operated off frequency under call letters 
W2AVE, when located at 45 Pioneer Street, 
Brooklyn, as charged by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The Commission sent a letter warning 
him that any further transgressions would 
mean revocation . license. 


- 

* Broadcasting applications: 

WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J., modification of license to 
increase power from 300 to 500 w. 

WTEL, Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., requests authority to op- 
erate when WCAM is operating. Now re- 
quired to go off the air. (Shares with 
WHAT.) 

KMLB, Liner’s Broadcasting Station, Mon- 
roe, La., modification of license to change 
from daytime operation to 6 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
Facilities of WJBO. 

WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., modification of license 
requesting specified hours. 

Stewart A. Heigold, Yuma, Ariz., construc- 
tion permit amended to request half-time 
on 1,420 ke., a of unlimited. 


++ 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Police Department, New Orleans, La., new 
construction permit for 2,470 kc., #00 w. 

KQP, Inland Waterways Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minn., renewal of coastal li- 
cense. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., new li- 
cense for aircraft. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Musselrock, Calif., 
license covering constrution permit for 
5,520, 6.210, 6,400, 8,280, 8,680, 11,040, 11,280, 
12,420, 12,495, 16,560, 16,740, 21,650, 22,080 kc., 
1.5 kw.; coastal service. 

KZS, A. A. McCue, Boca de Quadra, Alaska, 
modification of construction permit for 
change in location to Kasaan, Alaska, and 
extension of time from Jan. 20, 1932, to 
Feb. 15, 1932. 

WRDR, Township of Grosse Pointe, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., license covering con- 
struction permit for 2,414 kce., 50 w.; police 
service. 

W9XA, National Broadcasting Co., Denver, 
Colo., renewal of special experimental 
license. 

The following licenses were retired to 
closed files: 

KHR, KGJ, Merritt-Chapman & Scott of 
California, Santa Barbara, Calif., renewal of 
cense. 


Rate and Finance Rulings 


Are Announced by I. C. C. 


F. D. No. 9095.—New York Central Railroad. 
Authority granted to issue and reissue from 
time to time not exceeding $75,000,000 of 
short-term promissory notes, and to pledge 
and repledge as collateral security for the 
notes so issued all or any part of $100,000,- 
000 of refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, series C. 

F. D. No. 8992.—1. Authority granted to 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 


000 of 41% per cent general mortgage gold 
bonds, series D, a like amount of 5 per 
cent general mortgage gold bonds, series D; 
said bonds to be delivered at par to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company in exchange 
for an equal amount of general mortgage 
gold bonds, series A. 

2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect 
of said bonds. Frevious report 175 I. C. C. 

9 





F. D. No. 6031.—Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey: Authority granted to extend, 
as comaker of a bond in the principal 
amount of $1,250,000, the time of payment 
thereof from March 1, 1932, to March 1, 
1935. Previous report 117 I. C. C. 655. 


Examiner’s Reports 


Railroad Company to issue in lieu of $5,000,-| 








Switching: No. 24093.—Gulfport Chamber | 


of Commerce vy. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. 
Defendants’ charge of 2.5 cents per 100 
pounds for switching carload traffic from 
and to the pier of the Gulf and Ship Is- 
land Railroad Company from and to the in- 
terchange with the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company found not to be unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Stone: No. 24710.—Gauger-Korsmo Con- 
struction Company v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Claim for overcharges on crushed 
stone, in carloads, shipped from Marquette, 
Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., found barred by 
the statute. Complaint dismissed. 

Marble: No. 24715.—Carthage Marble Cor- 
poration v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rate 
on imported rough-quarried marble, in car- 
loads, from New Orleans, La., to Carthage, 
Mo., found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Cement; No, 24728.—Dewey Portland Ce- 


| 


| 


Results, Shown in Partial 
Survey Are Described to 
Representatives of Thirty 
National Organizations 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
per cent of 27,000 customers observed in 
five stores went to the soda fountain and 
to that alone, B. B. Aiken, in charge of 
this phase of the work, informed the 
gathering. 

This survey will show what departments 
the customers visited, where they made 
purchases, the second departments visited 
and their circulation in general in the 


store. A second part of the study deals 
with a careful observation of the consumer 
to determine what type of person he is, 
whether he sought particular brands, and 
the date, day of the week, weather con- 
ditions and time of entrance into the 
store, Mr. Aiken said. Thus far 3,000 cus- 
tomers have been checked in 40 stores. 

In the aggressive stores, that is those 
in which clerks are “on their toes” to 
make sales, 95 per cent of the customer? 
specified brands, Mr. Aiken stated. Tos 
baccos and fountain goods were not in- 
cluded. In the less aggressive stores 57 
per cent asked for particular brands. 
Seventy-five per cent of the persons buy- 
ing sundries, toilet preparations and pat- 
ent medicines named a special brand. 


Substitution of Brands 

Attempts ofthe druggists to increase the 
size of the sale were few, probably less 
than 10 per cent, even in aggressive stores, 
Mr. Aiken stated. In about 12 per cent 
of the transactions an effort was made to 
substitute another brand, and about 10 
per cent of these efforts succeeded. An 
interesting fact revealed was that a fairly 
large percentage of the customers did not 
have sufficient funds to buy what they 
asked for, the speaker asserted. 

Another angle covered was the influence 
of another member of the party on a 
sale. The unfavorable influence out- 
ranked the favorable about 3 to 1, Mr. 
Aiken said. Returned goods were dealt 
with in a few instances. 

The problem of pilfering was not cov- 
ered definitely, Mr. Aiken said. 

Questionnaires sent to 50,000 St. Louis 
families having incomes from $1,800 on up 
have brought usable replies amounting to 
about 15 per cent of those distributed, 
indicating the opinion of the consumer of 
the drug store trade, and making sug- 
gestions and objections, Mr. Aiken stated. 
Sixty to 75 per cent of the usable replies 
thus far received show strong opinions and 
Objections along specific lines, it was 
pointed out. 

The opinion generally considers a drug 
store a place where only prescriptions, 
medicines, tobacco and sodas are dis- 
pensed. Suggestions for improvement have 
two angles—prompter delivery by neigh- 
borhood druggists and greater cleanliness, 
particularly of fountains. 

Although information is being gathered 
on customer objections to price, the re- 
action to aggressiveness is more intangi- 
aaa and is difficult to ascertan, Mr. Aiken 
said. 

Pointing out that the retail drug busi- 
ness represents an investment of $450,- 
000,000, or about $7,500 per store, Victor 
Sadd urged the conservation of the cap- 
ital of the druggists. Business failures, 
he said, have increased 218 per cent in 
little more than a decade, and this coun- 
try has the highest business mortality rate 
of any nation. 

The St. Louis investigation has dis- 
closed that in 30 stores for which data 
on failures were obtained, rent required 
10.6 per cent of net sales, as against 4.7 
per cent for going concerns. Twenty-one 
of these stores never made up profit and 
loss statements and 9 did not know how 
to determine turnover. Only two kept 
adequate books, Mr. Sadd declared. 


Higher Credit Sales Shown 

The failures were in business an average 
of about four and a half years. Approxi- 
mately 16.5 per cent of their sales were 
on credit as against around 1.4 per cent 
of going stores, the survey has disclosed. 

Prescriptions are still the basis of the 
drug store trade, said Frank Delgado, 
drug specialist in charge of the prescrip- 
tion end of the study. Preliminary figures 
for 11 stores show that prescriptions ac- 
counted for 16 per cent of the total an- 
nual gross sales. This percentage, how- 
ever, may be representative only for a large 
city, Mr. Delgado said, and at least 25 per 
cent more should be added to cover other 
items stocked in the prescription depart- 
ment. 

About 57 per cent of the prescriptions 
were found to be sod for between 15 
cents and $1. 

Mr. Alderson, with the aid of stereopti- 
can views, discussed store modernization, 
pointing out that in a number of stores 
an average of 10.3 per cent of the items 
sold were inconveniently located. In one 
store the percentage was as high as 24. 

Time In Serving Patrons 

A study of one store showed that it took 
1 minute, 10 seconds to serve a person 
standing at the soda fountain, 5 minutes, 
24 seconds to serve a person seated at 
the fountain, and 17 minutes, 54 seconds 
to serve one at a table or booth. The vary- 
ing size of sales was a factor offering 
some degree of compensation, Mr. Alder- 
son said. 

Careful extension of group application 
of the results being obtained in the survey 
was urged by Edwin B. George of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The application 
in individual communities must be ade- 
quately worked out, he said. 

The afternoon session was occupied 
largely with a discussion of the desira- 
bility of calling a general conference of 
representatives of trade organizations in- 
terested in the survey to meet in St. Louis 
April 25 to 27. 

A meeting of Philadelphia wholesalers 
with retailers is to be held Feb. 9, and 
the wholesalers will try to awaken in 
them a realization of the need for better 
merchandising, it was stated. 

It is hoped a plan for introducing the 
final findings of the survey into the retail 
trade will grow out of the gathering, the . 
speaker declared. 





ment Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. 1. Rates charged on shipments 
of cement, in carloads, from Dewey, Okla., 
to Madisonville and Wicnita Fells. Tex., 
found applicable. Applicable rate on cere 
tain shipments from Dewey to Wichita 
Falls found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 
2. Claims for reparation on shipments 
of cement, in carloads, from Dewey to Madi- 
sonville and on certain shipments from 
Dewey to Wichita Falls, found barred. 


Uncontested Finance Case 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 8845, authorizing (1) the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington Railroad Company 
to issue in lieu of $5,800,000 of 412 per cent 
general mortgage gold bonds, series D, a like 
amount of 5 per cent general mortgage gold 
bonds, series D; said bonds to be delivered 
at par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in partial reimbursement of expendi- 
tures made by that company for capital 
purposes; and (2) the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to assume obligation and 
liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect 
of said bonds, previous report 175 I. C. C. 
437, approved, 
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Reduction Seen 4oarding Declared Reduced 
By Postal Savings System 
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STATE BANKING 


WrrHout CoMMENT sy THE Unrrep States Dany 


Greater Activity Testimony on Finance Plan 
Shown in Stee] | Describes Drop in Rail Bonds | 


And Auto Trade| Carriers Unable to Borrow in Open Market, 


F.. H. Ecker Tells Senate Committee 
Shoe Output Little Changed | | : 


Decrease in the Demand for: 
* ° ° j : . | 

While Textile Pro duction [EFRECIATION in the value of railroad securities was described Dec. 22 by Currency During Month 

Is Curtailed, Reserve| 


Credit Extension 
In San Francisco ’ 
Area Increased 


In State But Not» 


Federal Taxes Representative Celler Defends F acilities as 
| Keeping Capital in Industry 


Additional Legislation for) 
Relief Will Meet With Op-| 


position in Congress, Say 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


ernment for the American people and not) ton Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash., 


s for foreigners, he said that 30 per cent| told the Committee that when savings Frederick H. Ecker, president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of New 


York City, who testified before a subcommittee of the Senate Banking and Currency 


« 


Senator Capper 


Higher Federal taxes, but reduced State 
and local taxes, were predicted Jan. 26 
by Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
a radio address transmitted from Wash- 
ington by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. . 

Any additional legislation to provide 
emergency relief during the depression, 
such as that to provide for loans to States 
and cities., will met with “stiff opposi- 
tion” in Congress, the Senator asserted, 
after reviewing what already has been 
done. The possibility of Congress going 
in “for a season of worth-while investi- 
gating” was voiced by the speaker. 

er Capper’s address follows 
part: 


in 


Tax Reductions Predicted 
tT am 
School districts are going to slash taxes. 
Cities are going to slash taxes. Counties 
and townships are reducing their expen- 
ditures all over the country. State Leg- 
islatures in the next two years are going 
to reduce State expenditures. 
Sam is going to cut governmenrital costs. 
Please notice I used the words ‘“gov- 
ernmental costs” in referring to the Fed- 
eral Government. I mean just that. I 
wish I could predict a slash in Federal 
expenditures for all purposes. But that 
hardly looks possible. 
The Congress has just approved, and 
there was nothing else to do, a direct 


appropriation of $500,000,000 for the new | 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

At the same time Congress obligated the 
Federal Treasury to stand back of an- 
other $1,500,000,000 for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, if that much is 
needed to keep our banking and trans- 
portation systems functioning. 

Congress has authorized $125,000,000 for 
néeded new capital for the Federal farm 
land banks. And that expenditure was 
necessary also, and in the public interest. 

It costs the Federal Government $1,000,- 
000,000 a year to pay interest and sinking 
fund requirements on the bonds we issued 
to pay for our past wars. 

It costs us another $1,000,000,000 a year 
to take care of veterans of our past wars. 

Higher Federal Taxes Seen 


It costs us more than $600,000,000 a year | 


to maintain an army and navy, even after 
President Hoover has cut the budgets for 


these two departments more than $50,- | 


000.000. 

There is no escaping the result—Federal 
taxes are going up. Even with reductions 
in operating costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Federal tax rates are going up. 

I am in favor of increased income taxes, 
especially in the higher brackets; in- 
creased inheritance or estate taxes; gift 


taxes to catch those seeking to evade in-| 
And indications are that | 


heritance taxes. 
Congress is going to take the same view 
of the matter. 

Right here I just want to comment that 


too much control of the finances of the | 


country has been centralized in the New 


York group. There is too much centraliza- | 


tien of wealth—and the policies of the 
New York group have been largely re- 
sponsible. Holding companies, mergers 
and consolidations, stock gambling—all 


these schemes for exploiting the public) ment and public service enterprises, for| should not be put upon all banks any | 
They | interest and outlays were $50,429,025. The | more 

raining the country of its | totals include all payments for the year| might go to jail the other Members of | 
whether made from current revenues or| Congress are not to be held up to blame | 


seem to originate in Wall Street. 
result in 
wealth, for the benefit of a small group. 
The billions of worthless securities, in- 
cluding huge issues by foreign govern- 
ments, unloaded in the last few years on 
= investors, came through New 
ork. 


Discusses Glass Bill 


Senator Glass has a bill in the Senate 
to revise our banknig and currency sys- 
tem. That is, the measure proposes at 
least to revise our banking system. I 
have a feeling that it also proposes to 
relieve the deflation of currency, 
although there is a general warning in 
high-up circles that the word inflation 
must not be used. 

All right, I won’t use the word inflation. 
But I will just say that before we come 
out of our present situation, there will 
be a moderate expansion of our currency 
in actual circulation. 

It seems to me what this deflation means 
is not altogether a surplus of commodities. 
In fact, we have enough people in this 
country to use about all the commodities, 
both raw and manufactured, that there 
are or that can be produced and manu- 
factured. 

This deflation that is called depression 
also means a shortage of the circulating 
medium that we call money. There is 
$1,000,000,000 being hoarded. There is more 
money than that on deposit in our banks 
that the bankers are afraid to lend. Turn 


those several thousands of millions of dol- | 


lars into the channels of business—and 
business will be good. Confidence will help 
some. But we also need some more dol- 
lars in circulation. 


Cites Future Attitude 


Congress has been pretty much urani- 
mous so far on emergency relief legisla- 
tion. It will not be so unanimous from 
now on. Proposals for loans to States and 
cities from the Federal treasury are going 
to meet with stiff opposifton, in my judg- 
ment. 

We can not allow American citizens 
to starve. That is true. But it will be 
much better to give them jobs than to 
pay them for being idle. Better revise our 


industrial and financial and distribution | 


systems so that men can earn their living, 
than start a system of taxing home own- 
ers and farm owners and business men 
and labor to give doles to bread lines. 
The country has been shocked at some 
of the facts brought out by investigations 
now in peoeress before Senate committees. 
Some people in high places in this Gov- | 
ernment appear to have betrayed their 
trust by trading loans to Latin American 
governments in return for valuable con- 
cessions to American business houses. It} 


is unfortunate, to say the least, that a| 


department of the government has seen | 
fit to veil in secrecy the details of the! 
transaction by which Colombia received 
&@ $4,000,000 loan of money coincident with 
the restoration of valuable oil concessions 


to American interests, in which a member | 


of the Cabinet appears to have had an| 


interest. 


Investigations Discussed 


It looks to me as if Congress may go 
in for a season of worth-while investigat- 
ing—I almost said muck raking—as soon 
as this emergency relief legislation is out 
of the way. 

_The House has decided upon an inves- 
tigation of utilitv holding companies. That 
is a worth-while job. The holding com-| 
panies, unregulated,’ uncontrolled, present 
a problem for Federal action, in my | 
judgment. | 

Congress should investigate and bring | 
under control the stock and commodity 
exchanges. Short selling on the exchanges | 
have prolonged and intensified the depres- | 
sion. Speculation is not a healthy substi- 
tute for legitimate business as a means) 
of attaining prosperity. 

There is a screw loose somewhere in our 
industrial system. My own opinion is 
that the loose screw more likely is in our | 
financial system than in our industrial 
System. At any rate, I believe it is the 
business of the Federal Government to 
find out. Emergency relief legislation 
necessarily deals. with results rather than | 
causes. If Congress makes intelligent and 
thorougl. investigations into holding com- 

anies, into the exchanges, into frenzied 
inancial operations, we should be in po- 
sition to take steps to prevent a repetition 
of our present serious situation. 


eeeane taxes will be slashed. | 


Uncle 


also, | 


of the Postal Savings depositors are pee | 
| 


|eigners and 90 per cent of them American 
| citizens. Representative Romjue (Dem.), 
of Macon, Mo., suggested that the putting 
of money into Postal Savings and then 


in| Putting it back into the bank is a ques- | 
| tion of confidence which is important just | 


| now. 


Representative Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, | 


Ind., presented telegrams from the banks 


jin his district. One from the Terre Haute | 


|(Ind.) Clearing House Association read: 
| “All Terre Haute banks are very much op- 
| posed to the proposal to increase the de- 
| posit limit on postal savings from $2,500 
| to $10,000. We feel the Government should 
suspend acceptance of such deposits for 
|a period of at least one year and want 
to emphasize that the present limit should 
;not be increased.” 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
| Stockbridge, Mass., through a member of 
the Committee, submitted a simlar pro- 
test from a bank at Lee, Mass., and a 
|number of other messages were read into 
jthe record along the same lines. 

J. Morrison, vice president, Washing- 


Cost of Gecccemens 
‘In North Carolina Is 
Found to Be Higher 


‘Financial Statistics of the 
State for Fiscal Year of 
1930 Are Analyzed by 


Bureau of the Census 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
a& summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of North Carolina for the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1930. The per capita 
figures for 1930 are based on an estimated 
population of 3,155,000. These statistics 
were compiled by Mr. Carl K. Mahler. 


Expenditures 


The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of North 
Carolina amounted to $28,585,812, or $9.06 
per capita. 
|portionments for education to the minor 
| Civil divisions of the State. In 1929 the 
per capita for operation and maintenance 
of general departments was $7.29 and in 
1917, $1.96. The increased per capita re- 
ported for 1930 was principally due to in- 
creased payments to minor civi!-divisions 
for educational -..-¥ and for high- 
way maintenance. he payment for op- 
eration and maintenance of public service 
enterprises in 1930 amounted to $21,302; 
jineterest on debt, $8,065,639; and outlays 
|for permanent improvements, $13,756,272. 





The total payments, therefore, for opera-| Representative Celler said that because | 


tion and maintenance of general depart- 


from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the overnmental costs reported 
above, $19,764,209 was for highways, $8,- 
771,825 being for maintenance and $10,- 
| 992,384 for construction. 


Revenues 


The total revenue receipts were $46,573,- 
844, or $14.76 per capita. This was $9,901,- 
|091 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for perma- 
nent improvements, but $3,855,181 less 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. Special 
|property and other special taxes repre- 
sented 20.6 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1930, 23.3 per cent for 1929, and 50.2 
|per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of special property and other 
special taxes collected was 223.2 per cent 
from 1917 tog1930 but there was a decrease 
of 0.6 per cent from 1929 to 1930. The 
per capita of special property and other 
special taxes collected was $3.04 in 1930, 
$3.12 in 1929, and $1.20 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 


This includes $6,450,840, ap- | 


deposits are withdrawn from the bank 
and put into the postal savings system the 
money does not benefit the community, as 
the money is used, under the postal sav- 
ings plans, to buy bonds and the money 
goes into the Treasury without going 
back to the community where the de- 
posit had been. 


“The money never goes back to the 
community and so is a detriment to the 
community,” he said. He said the postal 
Savings have grown tremendously and 
that in Seattle they have now increased 
to $10,000,000 where only about a year ago 
the amount was $1,000,000. 


Representative Kendall (Rep.), of Mey- 
ersdale, Pa., said all the country banks in 
his district have taken advantage of the 
postal savings facilities furnished by the 
Government. He said that out of 20,000 
| banks in this country, 15,000 are not qual- 
oat as depositaries of the postal savings 
unds. 


W. B. Whitlock, Springfield, Ill., repre- 
senting the United States League of Build- 
‘ing and Loan Associations, and the State 
League of Illinois, opposed the increase. 
He said the proposed increase would in- 
| juriously affect mutual, State and national 
| banks and would increase the burden on 
| the institutions he represented. 


C. Clinton James of Washington, D. C., 
|representing the building and loan as- 
| sociation, also opposed the increases. “We 
| think that when a man has accumulated 
$2,500 that the Federal Government has 
| done its part in educating him,” he said. 
|He appealed to the Committee not to 
| grant the increases, at this time at least. 


Says Postal Savings 
Get Building Deposits 


“Do you consider postal savings a com- 
| petitor?” asked Representative Lamneck 
| (Dem.), of Columbus, Ohio, presiding. 


“Many people have taken money out of 
ih building and loan associations and 
| put it into postal savings,” the witness 
|replied, adding, however, that the differ- 
ence of opinion now is over the question 
of eres the maximum limits of de- 
| posits. 


Mr. Rollins pointed out that in the 
postal savings system when a depositor 
jreaches the $2,500 maximum he can pur- 
|Chase a postal savings bond and start 
| his postal savings account all over again. 
Charles H. Deepe, banker, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, asked why the limit should be in- 
creased as proposed when according to 
|the Post Office Department a depositor 
upon reaching the $2,500 limit can buy 
his bond and start another account. 
| Mr. Rollins said his contact with post 
| Office savings people throughout the coun- 
try showed the system is popular and that 


in various places on requests of banks.” 

| Representative Kendall said that in his 
| Opinion the misuse “f funds and betrayal 
| of trust by some bankers had contributed 
| to diminished confidence in the banks. 


| there have been a few derelicts the blame 


than because one Congressman 


| for t 


| 


e individual dereliction. Representa- 
Lamneck said the whole depressed condi- 
tion of the country and of banking condi- 

| tions is not due to any one cause, “we're 
all in bad shape,” he said. 


Savings Deposits 


\In Banks Shown 


| Mr. Deppe told the Committee that 
there are more than 51,000,000 individual 
deposits in the savings departments of 
the banks of this country with a total of 
| $28,214,700,000 of deposits while according 
to the information available from the Post 
Office Department out of 770,000 depositors 
} in the postal savings system only about 
11,000 of them have reached the maxi- 
mum limit on the individual deposits. 
| He said there is no need for enlarging 
the postal savings maximum under these 
conditions and there is no use to stir 
up the situation with legislation. 
Representative Kendall insisted 
knowing where he got his figures. 


on 
Mr. 


‘we are establishing postal savings banks | 


Board Review Reveals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


more than is usual in December and the 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index declined 
|; from 72 per cent of the 1923-1925 average 
} in a to 71 per cent in December. 
Activity in the steel industry decreased 
from 30 to 24 per cent of capacity for the 
month, partly as a result of seasonal 
| influences; in the first three weeks of Jan- 
uary it showed a seasonal increase. Auto- 
| mobile output increased considerably in 
December from the extreme low level of 
the preceding month, and daily average 
output at shoe factories, which ordinarily 
| declines at this season, showed little 
|change. At textile mills production was 


| curtailed by more than the usual seasonal 
| amount. 


| Number émployed at factories decreased 
| seasonally from the middle of November 
| to the middle of December. In the auto- 
mobile and shoe industries there were 
|large increases in employment, while in 
|the clothing industries employment de- 
clined; in most lines, however, changes 
were of a seasonal character. 


Industrial Output Lower 


For the year 1931 as a whole the average 
volume of industrial production was about 
16 per cent smaller than in 1930, refiect- 
ing large decreases in output of steel, au- 
tomobiles and building materials, offset in 
part by slight increases in production of 
textiles and shoes. 


Value of building contracts awarded, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
declined considerably more than is usual 
from the third to the fourth quarter, and 
for the year as a whole was 32 per cent 
smaller than in 1930, reflecting reduced 
physical volume of construction, as well 
as lower building costs. 


Distribution: Distribution of commodi- 
ties by rail declined by the usual seasonal 
;amount in December, 
| Store sates increased by approximately the 
usual amount. 


Foreign trade: Value of foreign trade 
continued at a low level in December and 
for the year as a whole exports showed a 
| decline of 37 per cent from 1930 and im- 
ports a decline of 32 per cent, reflecting 
in part the reduction in prices. 


Wholesale Prices Drop 


Wholesale prices: Wholesale prices of 
commodities declined from 68 per cent of 
the 1926 average in November to 66 per 
cent in December, according to the yaad 
reau of Labor Statistics, reflecting de- 
creases in the prices of many domestic 
agricultural products, sugar, silk, iron 
and steel, and petroleum products. Dur- 
ing the first half of January prices of 
jhogs, lard, and butter declined further, 
while prices of cotton, silk, coffee, and 
copper increased. 


| Bank credit: Reserve bank credit, 
which had declined from the middle of 
October to the middle of December and 
had increased in the latter part of the 
month, declined again in the first three 
weeks in January. 

The growth in the latter part of Decem- 
ber reflected a somewhat more-than- 
; Seasonal increase in the demand for cur- 
rency, partly offset by reductions in mem- 
ber bank reserve balances and in deposits 
of foreign centra? banks. In January the 
jreturn flow of curreney was considerably 
smaller than in other recent years, while 
member banks reserve balances continued 
| to decline. 


Acceptance Holdings Less 


Acceptance holdings of the 
| banks, which had reached a total of 
| $780,000,000 in October, have declined 
| through maturing of bills held almost un- 
interruptedly since that time, and on Jan. 
20 totaled $190,000,000. The banks’ port- 
folio of United States Government securi- 
ties showed some increase over the level 
;of the early part of Dcember, and dis- 
;counts for member banks increased sub- 
| Stantiatly. 

| Loans and investments of member 
banks in leading cities declined further 
during December and the first two weeks 
of January, reflecting reductions in loans 
on securities, as well as in other loans, 
| and in investments. 

| In the middle of January buyin 
|for bankers’ acceptances at the 





reserve 





rates 
ederal 


State officials, represented 9.8 per cent | Deppe referred to W. Espey Albig, another |reserve banks were reduced and open- 


of the total revenue for 1930, 11.3 per cent 
for 1929, and 20.4 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
| stituted 56.6 per cent of the total revenue 
'for 1930, 53.6 per cent for 1929, and 19.4 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
|nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
/on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
|tax on gasoline amounted to $13,506,986 
in 1930 and $10,719,634 in 1929, an increase 
of 26 per cent. The rate was increased 
one cent per gallon. 


Indebtedness 


The total funded or fixed debt oustand- 
in June 30, 1930, was $173,282,400. Of 
this amount $108,399,600 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $164,- 
931,691, or $52.28 per capita. In 1929 the 
ete net debt was $52.06 and in 1917, 

In North Carolina there is no levy of 
| the general property tax for State pur- 
poses.—Issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


26 


New York, Jan. 26.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ....ccesereese 
Netherlands (guilder) . 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) .. 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ‘ 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

DAP BNET oo ccccnvccccceccesecccesce 





As of Jan. 


13.9535 
13.9418 
-7150 
2.9629 
18.9947 
346.1309 
1.4720 
3.9351 
23.5490 
1.2882 
17.4400 
5.0165 
40.2332 
18.8011 
11.1925 
3.1775 
-5948 
8.3280 
19.3122 
19.5160 
1.7784 
24.6666 
32.4583 
23.2750 
23.6250 
26.0583 
36.2678 
40.0000 
86.6691 
99.9268 
39.3066 
58.2203 
6.1556 
12.0500 
44.8000 
95.2400 
29.5000 


|representative of the American Bankers 
| Association, who handed Mr. Kendall a 
printed statistical report on the subject. 
| Mr. Rollins said he believed that approxi- 
| mately 100,000 of the postal savings de- 
| positors have reached the maximum. After 


| more discussion, tne Committee adjourned. 


|Decisions of the Bo 


Promulgated Jan. 26 


Leslie H. Fawkes. Docket No. 21992. 
Losses claimed as deductions from 
income in the years 1922 and 1923 dis- 
| allowed. 


| Suncrest Lumber Company. 
33244. 

1. A corporation became financially 
involved and its bondholders instituted 
foreclosure proceedings for the protec- 
tion of their interests. The bond- 
| holders also formed the petitioner (a 
corporation) for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the property, secured by the 
mortgage under which their bonds 
were issued, should it be the success- 
ful bidder at a sale under the fore- 
closure proceedings. At the time of 
the sale, the face value of the bonds 
outstanding was $2,755,000. The peti- 
tioner bid $1,000,000 for the property 
and a sale to it was confirmed on that 
basis. At or about that time peti- 
tioner acquired substantially all of the 
bonds of the old corporation through 
the issuance of its bonds of the same 
par value therefor, and the bonds so 
acquired were used by the petitioner in 
the satisfaction of the bid price for 
the property of the old corporation, 
except as to a small amount of cash 
required to be paid to the minority 
bondholders who did not become par- 
ties to the plan for the acquisition of 
the property. Held, that the bid price 
of $1,000,000 is not conclusive as to 
the measure of cost of the property 
to the petitioner, but that what oc- 
curred was an exchange of property 
(bonds of the old corporation) for 
property ‘assets of the old corpora- 
tion) and that the basis for deprecia- 
tion and depletion of the assets so re- 
ceived was the fair market value of 
the assets at the time of their receipt 
by the petitioner. 

2. Depreciation and depletion as de- 
termined by the Commissioner ap- 
proved. 

3. Where a corporation purchases 
and retires its own bonds at less than 
their issuing price, th> excess of the 
issuing price over the purchase price 
is taxable income in the year in which 
such bonds are purchased and retired. 
United States v. Kirby Lumber Co., — 
i, ae (decided by the Supreme 
Court, Nov. 2, 1931). 


Rollin S. Sturgeon and Lucien Hubbard, 
os Trustees Under the Declaration of 
Trust Dated Oct. 18, 1922, Known as the 
one eon-Hubbard Trust. Docket No. 

Held that petitioner should be taxed 
fo a trust during all the years in ques- 
on. 


Docket No. 





| market rates on 90-day bills declined first 
|from 3 to 2% per cent and later to 
2% per cent. Yields of high-grade 
bonds, after advancing for a_ period 
of about four months, declined after the 
{turn of the year, reflecting a rise in bond 
| prices. 


ard of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 25 


| Consolidated Coke Company. Docket No. 
| 16353. 


1. A corporation, after unsuccessful 
attempts to refinance itself, granted, 
with approval of its shareholders, an 
option to three shareholders, who were 
endorsers on its notes, to purchase its 
entire assets in consideration of the 
assumption of its liabilities. The op- 
tion was duly exercised and the op- 
tionees transferred their rights under 
the option to a new corporation or- 
ganized by them “in consideration of 
its assumption of all our obligations 
under said contract.” The majority 
of the shareholders of the old corpo- 
ration, including the optionees, sub- 
scribed for all of the shares of the 
new corporation, and all of them paid 
for their subscriptions in cash and 
received their shares when the final 
cash payments was made. Held, that 
the assets were acquired by the new 
corporation by purchase for the fixed 
amount of the liabilities assumed, and 
not by way of gift from its share- 
holders nor for shares of stock, and 
hence the cost, rather than the value 
of the assets when acquired, is the 
measure of its invested capital. 


2. Recitals in a copy of minutes 
of the new corporation that the as- 
signment of the assets be accepted in 
part consideration for stocks, are con- 
sidered insufficient to support a con- 
clusion that the assets were acquired 
in part for stock, since the evidence 
indicates the resolution was not car- 
ried out, and the deliberate destruc- 
tion of the partially mutilated original 
and the preparation of the copy by 
the petitioner’s agents after the pres- 
ent controversy arose, prevents the 
Board from determining for itself from 
the original evidence what the min- 
utes contain and amounts to a subver- 
sion of the best evidence rule. 


|Charles S. McCain. Docket No. 31599. 


Petitioner is not entitled to the 
benefit of the net loss provision of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 in the com- 
putation of his tax liability for 1924. 


J. Gordon Hill, Neil E. Larkin, Frank A. 
MacHugh. Docket Nos. 36537, 36597 and 
39493. 

Petitioners’ claim for a deduction 
from income on account of charges 

| to a reserve for bad debts disallowed. 

| R. E. L. Johnson. Docket No. 47804. 

As _ special counsel under the back 
tax law of Arkansas receiving com- 
missions as compensation, petitioner 
was neither an cer nor employe of 
that State or of its subdivision, 


Committee in connection with the measure (S. 1) providing for the creation of the 
The concluding excerpts from Mr. Ecker’s 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
testimony follow: 


| that any adyances made must be adequately | 
secured. If that means solely on the basis of 
the market quotations of the securities which | 
they have to offer as collateral, then this 
bill will not help this situation in any big | 
way. If that means that the collateral must, 
at the market price, constitute adequate | 
security, the railroads could get such aid) 
from their banks. I doubt if there would be | 
aa necessity for coming to this source for | 

As illustrating the extent to which some 
of the railroad bonds have fallen in price, it| 
may be said that some were sold in this year | 
at as high as 95 per cent of their par, that 
are now selling at 30. The railroad having 
those bonds in its box to offer as collateral, 
on the basis of market quotations, would not 
have adequate collateral. So that, to aid the 
| railroads there must, again be, it seems to me, 
| consideration given to their situation, to/| 
their earnings over a period of years, and 
the condition of their business, and what 
they might be expected to accomplish in the 
way of earnings in the natural development 
of their business. It seems to me _ those 
factors should be taken into consideration 
which were placed in the Transportation Act 
of 1920, if aid is to be given to them at this 
time, and to that extent it seems to me this 
bill will not be helpful. 


+++ 

Senator Glass: While those considerations 
are not expressed in terms in the bill, is 
there anything in the bill that would sug- 
eens aes they might not be given considera- 

on? . 

Mr. Ecker: I think so, sir. I think the bill} 
is so indefinite in its statement as to adequate 
security—— 

Senator Walcott: There are very broad dis- 
cretionary powers left with the board as to 
the collateral they shall accept. 

Mr. Ecker: Section 5 provides that all 
such loans shall be fully and adequately 
secured in such manner as the corporation 
shall require. I think that is the thought, 
| Senator, you have in mind—‘“in such manner 
as the corporation shall require.” That is 





and department | 


referred to in the second provision, which 
| has reference to the railroad loans, which 
begins in line 12 on page 6: “Within the fore- 
| Oing limitations of this section, the cor- 
| poration may also make loans—.” 

;,.I think that is what you have in mind, 
| that that is within the foregoing limitations; 
| but in each instance it puts so much em- 
| phasis upon the fact that the loans shall be 
adequately secured that I—— 

Senator Glass: You would not have phrased 
the bill to the extent of saying that they 
should not be adequately secured, would you? 

Mr. Ecker: I positively would not; but I 
would have a definition of what, in the case 
of the railroads, might be regarded as ade- 

; Quate security, so that, using the facilities 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
| other governmental authorities, which the! 
| bill provides for, there would be some dis- 
| cretion. 

Senator Glass: See if you think that would 
meet the requirements you have in mind 

| (handing a paper to the witness). 

| Senator Walcott: That is taken substanti- 
| ally out of the act of 1920, and has been sug- | 
| gested as a possible amendment to this bill. 
| Mr. Ecker (reading): “Upon the recom- 
|mendation and the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, make loans to or aid 
in the temporary financing of the steam 
| railroads,”’ I think that would accomplish it. 
|} It is not my thought that in any event loans 
| should be made to the railroads without the 
|indorsement and ap»roval of the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission. They are the agency | 
| that is in the best position to determine the 
; needs and the credit that should be extended 
to the railroads seeking to borrow money. 

| Senator Waloott: According to that, of, 
course, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would pass on the roads’ credit, and upon 
|} the necessity for aid in financing. 

Mr. Ecker: Yes. 


| +++ 

| Senator Walcott: With that approval, if 
the road got that approval, it would go then | 
to this board. This board would then have 

| Power under this act to function. 

| Mr. Ecker: To determine the credit of the 
railroad would necessitate very careful in-/| 

| vestigation, and an agency to know would 
have to give a good deal of time and study to 
|} each situation, It seems to me the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission is in a position | 
to render that service. 

Senator Bulkley: Mr. Ecker, do you think | 
some of the financial institutions that we 
are intending to help by this legislation might | 
have a similar embarrassment with respect | 
to providing adequate security? 

r. Ecker: No; I doubt if the situation is 
the same. Thinking of the banks, if they) 
have made loans on real estate, for example, | 
| that were excessive that was an error in! 
judgment which it seems to me the United | 
| Statee Treasury should not cover. If it is} 
simply frozen assets because it is a loan| 
| like a real estate loan which can not be 
| turned into liquid form, then that is the 
purpose of this measure, as I understand it, 
if it is a good and correct loan but for the 
present it represents frozen assets. 

Senator Bulkley: What is good market 
value is, we will say, somebody's opinion of 
the vajue, but what are you going to say is 
the value of these railroad bonds that the 
banks are holding? 

Mr. Ecker: It is always based upon earn- 
ing power. That is true of railroads and) 
it is true of,a piece of real estate. If real 
estate is vacant and has no earnings, you 
only have to guess as to future development 
of the neighborhood that would make the 
property available for improvement. 

But it makes a dangerous form of loan be- 
cause it has no earning power, nothing to 
support it, and the borrowing individual 
must have other sources of income in order 
to pay interest, taxes, and take care of the 
property. Therefore, in a real estate loan in 
a situation like this we appraise it, value} 
it, not solely on one man's judgment but) 
upon what the property is actually earning, 
what its income is. what it can sustain. | 








| 
e 


~++ 

Senator Fletcher: There is nothing in th 
bill to require the board to be confined to 
market quotations, is there? 

Mr. Ecker: Well, I feared about that where 
it says repeatedly adequately secured. I fear| 
the board of «directors operating under the 
provisions of that act would conclude that | 
adequate security would mean security which | 
at the market was in excess of the amount 
of the loan. 

Senator Walcott: But if left to the discre- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
first to either grant or rejett the application 
you would think they would have broad 
enough powers. 

Mr. Ecker: If the bill provides that loans 
may be made upon the recommendation of | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which | 
|/I understand this suggested amendment | 
would provide. T would think that would take | 

care of the situation. 
| +++ 
| Senator Walcott: In your opinion does the 
situation over the country, and without any 
particular reference to insurance companies, 

but to financial institutions and railroads, 
justify rushing this matter? In other words, | 
is it an emergency that makes the time ele-| 
ment very important? 

Mr. Ecker: I think it Is. 

| Senator Brookhart: I now want to ask you 
something about insurance companies. I be- | 
lieve you have the biggest insurance com- 
pany in the world, so the chairman an- 
| nounced. -| 
| Mr. Ecker: It is true that we have the} 


| U. S. TREASURY 
|__ STATEMENT 


Jan. 23. Made Public Jan. 26, 1932" 
Income tax 


Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 





$684,695.29 


1,480,666.00 
1,054,108.63 
330,479.24 


- $3,549,949.16 
2,954,772.50 
. 349,258,698 .49 


internal reve- 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


- -$355,763,420.15 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$4,265,677.58 
131,754.81 
511,899.47 
18,674.36 
264,711.57 





$5,192,717.79 
1,693,611.75 
348,877,000. 61 
5,763,420.15 


- 
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+ 
: The provisions of this bill are, 


| farmer has had the advantage of a rate one- 


}out there? 


Was Less Than Usual in 
Post-holiday Period 


San Francisco, Cair., Jan. 26.—Th 
total credit extended in the 12th Federa 
reserve district during the last two” 
months of 1931 was considerably gréater 
than for the corresponding period of 1930, 
according to the monthly review of the: 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco; 
which has just been issued. 

The decrease in demand for currency ~ 
during the four weeks ended Jan. 20 was 
smaller than is usual in the post-holiday 


largest amount of business in force, the larg- | 
est number of policies, and the largest assets. | 

Senator Brookhart: What proportion of your 
business would be from the agricultural com- 
munities? 

Mr. Ecker: A very small percentage. I would 
not attempt to tell you the percentage, but | 
because our business is maintained by agen- | 
cies those are established in the cities. 

Senator Brookhart: Do you lend money to} 
farmers? | 

Mr. Ecker: We do. 

Senator Brookhart: On farm mortgages? 

Mr. Ecker: Yes. season. . foll in full - 

Senator Brookhart: Of the proportion of | The district summary follows 
your loans on farm mortgages, which I believe | text: 
you said was 10 per cent, what rate of interest 
are you charging? 

Mr. Ecker: Five to 6 per cent. And always, 
may I say, in the case of our company the 


Declines in Business. 


Twelfth District business activity de- 
clined sharply during 1931, although some. 
| stability was noticeable in the situation 


half per cent less than we have charged the | s of the year. 
borrower in the cities. , during the first few months o y 


y ency circulation 
Senator Brookhart: In Iowa you raised the | After May, expanded currency} , 
rate one-half per cent on farm mortgages |contributed to a moderate tightening of 
March 1, 1931, did you not? | the credit rgreeee ee pre 
Mr. Ecker: No; we did not. /in decreased deposits and loans of com- 
ous 6 dan at eee companies | mercial banks, higher money rates, ae 
ee Bey Nov i ‘ ank credit. 
Mr. Ecker: I am speaking of our Own com- | eee aetna prices declined during 
pany when I say we did not. ‘ 
Senator Brookhart: What rate do you charge | 1931, but less drastically than in 1930. 
Both production and value of 1931 crops 
Mr. Ecker: Five and a half and 6 per cent,| were markedly smaller than in the pre- 
Sout increasing the rates, excepe where | nets vent: , Ox, Chast imectees Sa 
icreasing the , n etroleum de=- 
the rates marketwise have gone up at least 1 pai gps <a — aS aes under 
per cent, And may I say in reference to that | CTe ply s 
matter, that so far as our company is con-| apparent consumption throughout most 
cerned, our investments in farm mortgages|of the year, production of nonferrous 
have been in response to what we felt was an | metals and of cement was reduced con- 
obligation to support to some extemé the agri- | siderably, and there were increases in the 





| own 


|other forms of insurance. 


cultural situation. We do not draw premiums 
to any extent from farm communities, but 
being a large and important financial institu- 
tion, we have felt that we should lend our 
support to a reasonable extent in that direc- 
tion, and we have done it, although the ex- 
perience in farm loans has not been 80 favor- 
able as to make farm loans a desirable form 
of investment. 
+++ 


Senator Brookhart: That is, you mean in 
recent years? 

Mr. Ecker: It has been so with us for sev- 
eral years. 

Senator Brookhart: I had a letter yesterday 
from an Iowa banker in which he says that 
insurance companies have raised the interest 
rates on their loans from 5 to 5g per cent 
generally as of March 1, on new loans, and 
March 1 is when loans are usually made; and 
increased the commission from one-half per 
cent as high as 3 per cent. Do you know any- 
thing about that? 

Mr. Ecker: I can only tell you about our 
own experience. Our interest rates would go 
to 512 per cent because the city people are 
paying 6 per cent, and still we are giving a 
more favorable rate to the farmer than to 
those in the city. Where we handle the busi- 
ness ourselves, and that is true in many sec- 
tions of the country, we do not charge any 
commission. Possibly there may be one-half 
of 1 per cent to cover the expense of examina- 
tion of title and appraisal of the property. 
To the extent that we have been able to loan 
on farm lands I think, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, it is much more advantageous 
to the farmer to take our money than from 
the: regular farm-loan agents. 

Senator Brookhart: ake the 16 per cent 
of railroad bonds that you have and what did 
you charge them? 

Mr. Ecker: It is not a question of what 
we charge them. It is a question of what 
they are sold for in the market. It is again 
the sale price. 

Senator Brookhart: 
it was. 

Mr. Ecker: At the moment the railroads 
can not borrow at any rate. 

Senator Brookhart: No. But on this 16 per 
cent of railroad bonds which you hold, what 
do you charge? 

Mr. Ecker: As to our average, I doubt if 
we have that rate fixed, but the chances are 
that it averages around 5 per cent. But there 
again it varies with the type of the se- 
curity. The underlying security, which is next 


I want to know what 


}/to the rails and available for so-called trust 


investment, the competition from those funds 
is such that the rate gets down very low. 
Within 10 years it has been close to 4 per 
cent on the choicest securities, whereas for 
junior securities on the same _ property it 
would sell at 512 per cent. You can not 
fix a rate on the bulk of railroad bonds and 
say that that is an average, and compare 
that with agricultural loans. 


+++ 


} 
| Senator Brookhart: You said you were grad- 


ually going more and more to public-utility 
loans, 

Mr. Ecker: The trend of life insurnce com- 
pany investment has been to an increasing de- 


gree on public utilities, because that is the} 


thing that is in demand and has been for 
the last few years. 

Senator Brookhart: What rate of interest do 
you get there? 

Mr. Ecker: The same situation would obtain 
there as with respect to the railroads. My 
company, for example, does not loan 
money to public-uti)’ty holding corporations 
at all. We loan only to, or only take bonds 
secured by first mortgage on operating plants. 
There the interest may run from 4% per 
cent to 5% per cent, depending upon the 
market rating of the particular security, and 
the market rating is something that no in- 
dividual can control. 


+++ 

Senator Fletcher: Mr. Ecker, you have not 
quite answered the question whether you ap- 
prove or disapprove of including insurance 
companies in this bill. 

Mr. Ecker: I think I would leave them in. 
My remarks were addressed to the condition 
of the life-insurance companies. There may 
be some situation with reference to fire and 
casualty insurance companies that would 
make it important to leave it there, and it 
does not harm to have it in. 

Senator Blaine: Isn't it a suggestion as to 
the possible insolvency or the danger of in- 
solvency of life-insurance companies? 

Mr. Ecker: I do not think there is any dan- 
ger of insolvency of life-insurance companies. 

Senator Blaine: 
question. Doesn't it suggest, rather, such a 
danger? 

Mr. Ecker: Do you mean to leave it in the 
1? 

Senator Blaine: I am not suggesting {t. 

Mr. Ecker: Not as to insurance companies. 
That terms includes fire, casualty, marine and 
If you were to say 
life-insurance companies, I would rather ob- 
ject to it being in there. 

Senator Blaine: You do not think that life- 
insurance companies would make loans from 
this corporation? 

Mr. Ecker: There is no situation that I know 
of existing today that would bring them 
to it 

Senator Bulkley: Mr. Ecker, would it be pos- 
sible that your company might invest 
some of these debentures? 

Mr. Ecker: Oh, I think so. Yes; it is quite 
possible. We are now using our funds to a 
very considerable extent in helping out the 
situation with banks in various sections of 
the country, in the East and throughout Ohio 
and in the West, also on the Pacific coast. 
We are using funds to take over mortgages 
that meet our requirements from these in- 
stitutions, building and loan organizations 
and banks. And in some cases where we 
are unable to take a mortgage for the full 
amount, we are taking prior participation; 
but there have been some details that have 
been troublesome to work out. 
doing that, and I would suppose, will use 
around $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 or along there. 


bi 


+~+ + 

Senator Bulkley: And you are giving sub- 
stantial relief among those lines. 

Mr. Ecker: Yes; what is substantial for 
one company, but what is small for the en- 
tire requirements. In one city we looked at 
$6,000 but we could take only $1,225,000. 
It takes a good deal of time to go through 
and make appraisals. 

Senator Bulkley: I should like to ask you 
this hypothetical question, the same as I 
have asked some of the other witneses: Pre- 
suming a choice between two investments, 
one being these debentures, with such guar- 
anty as they have by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the other a straight Government 
bond, and giving them the same rate of in- 
terest and the same attributes in every re- 
spect in regard to rediscountability, and so} 


forth—— } 


Mr. Ecker (interposing): And the same ma- 
turity? 

Senaor Bulkley: And the same provisions 
concerning maturity and call, which would 


No; but that was not my} 


in | 


But we are| 


volume of livestock slaughtered, wool con- 
sumed, and gold mined. Activity in the” 
flour milling and paper and pulp indus- 
tries changed little during the year, while 
large decreases were recorded from 1930 
to 1931 in the canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables. Building permits 
were greatly reduced in value, but con- 
|tracts increased substantially. The value 
|of retail and wholesale sales and the num- 
ber of new automobile registrations was 
sharply reduced during 1931. Intercoastal 
as well as railroad — traffic also 
suffered marked rediictions during the 
year, and both imports and exports de- 
clined by large amounts. 


Crop Situation 


During December, physical conditions 
for 1932 crops were further improved by 
larger than seasonal rain and snowfall in 
most parts of the 12th district. The busi- 
ness situation showed no marked change 
from the November level, production re= 
maining practically stationary, and dis- 
tributive activity one somewhat 
after seasonal adjustment. Lumber mills 
reduced operations less than seasonally 
in December. Building permits receded 
to the lowest value since February, 1919 
but a substantial increase in the value 
engineering contracts awarded for other 
than commercial and industrial building 
was recorded in December, reflecting 
principally large awards for Federal Gov- 
ernment projects and streets and roads. 
California crude oil production remained 
unchanged. Retail sales during Decem~. 
iber failed to increase by the full seasonal 
amount, while little important change oc- 
curred in other measures of trade activity. 


Reduction in Loans ; 

Reporting member banks in the Twelfth 
District, as elsewhere in the United 
States, sought to maintain a liquid con-. 
dition during 1931. Loans were reduced 
considerably from 1930 levels. This move- 
ment was accompanied by a decline in 
deposits and some expansion in holdings 
}of Government and other readily market- 
able securities. The decline in deposits 
began after May, becoming more pro=- 
nounced in the later months of the year. 
An important factor in bringing about ; 
reduced deposits was a demand for cur- 
rency considerably in excess of ordinary 
requirements which resulted, in part at 
/least, from an increase in the number of 
| bank suspensions. A reduction in bankers 
balances in district reserve cities, the de-. 
mand for additional currency, and a loss 
of funds to national markets, resulted in 
a steady increase in member bank bor- 
rowings at the reserve bank from May to 
October, since when there has been @ 
moderate decline. Federal reserve credit 
was further extended in later months of 
the year by large purchases of accept- 
ances, principally for the accommodation 

of reserve system open market operations. 
| Since October, total credit extended by- 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran=- 
cisco has been considerably greater than, 
in 1930. A substantial net excess of-. 
Treasury expenditures over receipts dur- 
ing 1931 and moderate purchases of locally 
| produced gold by the United States Mint 

ueeees part of the funds needed by 
| banks. 
| Record low interest rates during early 
1931 were followed by moderately rising 
rates during the remainder of the year. 
|During the four weeks ending January 
20, 1932, however, buying rates on bankers’ 
acceptances were reduced slightly. Mem-. 
ber banks reduced their indebtedness at 
the reserve bank somewhat over the year~ 
end, but resumed borrowing at early De<- 
cember levels during the first half of Jan- 
uary. Z 

There was but a small decrease in de- 
mand for currency during the four weeks. 
ended Jan. 20, whereas the return from” 
circulation during this ye usually 
}amounts to about $25,000,000. 





‘Only Two Cities in Montana 
Now Have Street Railways 


HELENA, Monrt., Jan. 26, 


The Montana Power Company has 
abandoned its street railway service in 
Missoula by authority of the Public Utili- 
| ties Commission, which also authorized 
|the operation of buses by the United 
|Transit Company, a subsidiary of the~ 
Intermountain Transportation Company, 

Butte and Anaconda now are the only 
| cities in the State having strect railway 
service, it was stated at the office of the 
Commission. 


cause the public would not understand these 
quite so well as they do a straight Governe - 
ment bond. But, as this bill, provides, the 
security is just as good. 

Senator Bulkley: The ability to pay woul@ 
| be the same. 
Mr, Ecker: Yes. + 


++ . 

Senator Bulkley: And in case of failure te. 
pay, the Treasury would take care of it? , 

Mr. Ecker: Yes; in case of failure to > 
‘the Treasury would pay. But the ubile- 
|; might not understand that to the full ex- 
tnt, and therefore marketwise there might 
be a little differential against the debenture. 
and in favor of the bond. 

Senator Bulkley: When you say there might 
be, don't you mean there would surely be. 
such a situation? Wouldn't you expect that 
condition to exist? 

Mr. Ecker: I would expect it, yes. 

Senator Walcott: With reference to eligi« 
bility there is a penalty close to 1 per cent 
for rediscount. Is it important to have these 
eligible, perhaps excluding them for cure 
rency purposes or something of that*sort, or 
would you have them fully eligible just 
in the case of a United States Tre os 
bond? ee 

Mr. Ecker: I think they should be eligible - 
the same as a United States Government a 
They are precisely the same and have the. 
same guaranty and are the same security, 


in every respect. . oth 
Senator Walcott: And if you take away 





you prefer to buy as an investment? 

Mr. Ecker: I would take whichever sold 
at the better market rate, but I would just 
as soon have these as the other if the ma- 
turity is the same, But I can conceive that 
these might sell at a little higher interest re- 
turn than a straight Government bond, be- 


away som ing of their market 
ar Boke ™ tionabl a 
r. Ecker: Unquestionably. ie 
Senator Walcott: You could not market 
them as readily, do you think? iat 
Mr. Ecker: No; and you would have #@- 
pay more interest, 


any of the value of the eligibility, you bya 
quidii - 
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Child Labor as Complication 


in Unemployment Situation + 





Governor of Pennsylvania Proposes That 
Youthful Workers Be Sent Back to School 


as Means to Provide Jobs for Adults 





By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ‘ 


NE of the most disheartening features of 
the present industrial depression is the 
way we permit our children to pay for 

the fault of our economic system. Children 
who should be in school are taking jobs from 
men with families. Because they are patheti- 
cally willing to work for little pay children 
are forcing down wages for adults. 


+ + 

If there are not enough jobs to go around 
surely employment should be closed to the 
child rather than ot the adult. Child labor 
under the best of circumstances is not to be 
condoned, and should during a depression be 
absolutely taboo. Life for many workers is 
now too complicated and desperate to allow 
children to take part in it on such unequal 
terms. 

If parents can not without starving them- 
selves keep their children in school, they 
should receive aid in keeping them there. 
The schools, in turn, have forced upon them 
the added and important‘ responsibility of 
helping to prepare children for a life in 
which the economic competition has never 
been so great. 

The significance of child labor can not be 
ignored as a vital factor ‘in the unemploy- 
ment crisis of today. The United States Cen- 
sus shows that in April, 1930, 225,000 Penn- 
sylvania children, 14 to 17 years of age, had 
left school. Not all had found jobs. They 
represented three out of 10 children through- 
out the Commonwealth 


+ + 


While it is true that in 1931 the number 
of working children decreased in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is also true that fewer adult work- 
ers found jobs. It is significant, however, 
that although in general the number of work- 
ing children has decreased since September, 
1930, an increase has occurred in several 
districts of the State in the number of 14 
and 15-year-old children entering industry. 


In September and October, 1931, when 
thousands of adults were seeking vainly for 
jobs, 3,000 children 14 and 15 years of age in 
Philadelphia alone left school to go to work. 


Healthful Diets 
for Reduced 
Incomes 
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Elizabeth C. Nickerson 
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ITH the closing of the old year's accounts, 

the family budget observes a period of 

unusual importance in family affairs. The 
new year presents a clean sheet and is 
ushered in by earnest resolutions to make 
every cent count in value whether it be house 
rent, upkeep, heating and lighting, clothing 
and food. 

The food portion of the budget is perhaps 
more important than all the others because 
the right choice of food is so closely allied 
with the health of the family. The amount 
spent for food depends, of course, on the 
number in the family, the size of the income, 
and to a large extent on one’s knowledge of 
food values and one’s ability to buy wisely. 

Without a knowledge of food values, the 
tendency may be to spend money for foods 
which do not give the best return in health 
values. Take milk for instance. While milk 
is not as cheap as it was 25 years ago it is 
a safer product now, the increased cost 
resulting from a universal demand for more 


sanitary methods of production and distri- 
bution. 


Now milk even at the present cost is the 
cheapest of all foods because it contributes 
so much to the health of the family—high 
quality protein, fat of high biologic value, a 
source of lime unequalled by any other food, 
as well as the vitamins, all of which are 
factors in growth and health of young and 
old. To get the same returns in food value 
from other foods, several times the amount 
would have to be spent. 


Those who are interested in budgeting their 
resources will get great fun making a study 
of how their food money is distributed. Of 
this food money—which will take from: 25 
to 50 per cent of their total income, depend- 
ing on its size—about one-quarter should be 
spent for milk and cheese. This may have 
to be raised to even a third of the food money 
when extreme economy dictates in order to 
provide a basic food to maintain the health 
of the family. 


Next in importance come fruits and vege- 
tables of which about 20 per cent of the food 
monéy may well be spent, as these supple- 
ment milk in health values. Obviously, these 
must be of the lower-priced kinds, carrots, 
cabbage, onions for vegetables, and for fruits, 
prunes, apples, and oranges whenever the 
price permits. 

With the selection of the more important 
foods first, as regards health, other items in 
the food budget will include cereals and 
breads; meats, fish and eggs; fats, sugars 
and sundries. 


The less money available, the more neces- 
sary will it be to select breads and cereals 
of the whole grain variety. 


The next group in the food budget presents 
many pitfalls, since meat is a general favorite 
on account of its flavor, and families often 
spend larger sums than they can afford on 
this item. Another 20 per. cent may be set 
— for meats, fish and eggs, eggs replac- 
ng meat to a large extent when they are 
cheapest. 


We now have 15 per cent of our food budget 
to spend on fats, sugars and such foods as 
cocoa, tea and coffee and seasonings. In fam- 
ilies that have a sweet tooth this will doubt- 
lese prove inadequate. But if health values 


are to be the criterion for purchasing food, 
one’s personal and perhaps abnormal taste 
must be sacrificed. 





Of this number 1,867 were taking their first 
jobs. 


In one small town 256 children under 16 
were working in September, 1931, as com- 
pared with 58 of that age the year before. 
In one establishment three times as many 
minors under 16 were employed for the quar- 
ter ending September, 1931, as in the same 
period in the previous year. In still another 
case the number of 14 and 15-year-old chil- 
dren regularly employed was increased six 
times. 


There is a tendency on the part of some 
employers to substitute children for adult 
workers. Reports come to the Department 
of Labor and Industry of employers who for- 
merly took no workers under 16 years of 
age, but who now use younger children as 
a part of their regular labor supply. 


+ + 


In one Pennsylvania city recently, an em- 
ployer telephoned the Junior Employment 
Service of the city schools and asked for 
50 14 and 15-year-old boys for regular em- 
ployment in his establishment. The coun- 
selor with whom he talked attempted to 
dissuade him from taking these younger chil- 
dren, urging him instead to use 16-year-old 
boys. He insisted, however, on employing 
the 14 and 15 year olds. If these instances 
are indicative of the trend of thought on 
the part of Pennsylvania employers, there 
is cause for real concern. 


What is happening to the next oldest group, 
the 16 and 17-year-old youngsters? The 1930 
census figures show that more than 50 per 
cent of these boys and girls in Pennsylvania 
are not enrolled in school but are helping 
to swell the already overcrowded labor mar- 
ket or are idling away their time. Again 
using the situation in Philadelphia as an 
illustration, there were more than 12,000 boys 
and girls of 16 and 17 years of age leaving 
school in the school year of 1930-1931, join- 
ing the rush for a job or floating around un- 
employed. 

One letter recently received read: 


“Is there any law against a boy’s working 
hours at the age of 17 years? The —— has 
a boy working nights 12 and 13 hours every 
night and don’t give him one night off. Just 
because work is scarce that man works hell 
out of his people. 


“I wish you would investigate. I think 
that is too much from 84 to 90 hours a week 
for a child. If you want to find out go there 
and ask the boy himself.” 


A woman in a shirt factory stopped a rep- 
resentative of the Department of Labor and 
Industry recently and said: 


“Can you please tell me how many hours 
a boy 16 years of age is allowed to work? My 
boy, 16, works in the —— factory 10 to 12 
hours a day and earns only $4 a week. 

“I can earn only $10 a week here. My 
husband is out of work so we must both work 
to earn what we can. But it is not right 
to work young boys as long as that.” 

The woman was told that unfortunately 
there is no law in Pennsylvania regulating 
the hours of work for boys over 16 years of 
age. In the same factory where the woman 
worked were any number of children who 
said they were earning only $3 and $4 a 
week. 


+ + 


The responsibility for a family’s support 
should never rest on the shoulders of a child. 
Yet here in our own State we find numerous 
instances of children acting as the sole sup- 
port of families ranging in size from five 
to eight persons. 

Picked at random is the case of Rosa, aged 
15, sewing labels in men’s coats in a clothing 
factory, earning about $6 a week. Her father 
and a 17-year-old brother are out of work. 
Jennie, another 15-year-old worker, also sews 
on coats earning $5 a week. There are seven 
members in her family, with the head of the 
family unemployed. 

Fifteen-year-old Anna contributes $4.50 a 
week for “smocking” dresses, to a family of 
eight where the father and 18-year-old 
brother are both without jobs. Two young 
girls of 15 and 17 earn $7 a week apiece to 
support a family of eight in which the father 
is unemployed. 

There is no question but that these chil- 
dren are taking the jobs of older workers. 
Specific instances are to be found in reports 
to the Department of Labor and Industry 
showing that girls of 16 have replaced older 
women at much lower wages and that young 
boys replaced men at greatly lowered pay. 

One girl of 16 had replaced a woman of 25 
at $4 a week in a store. Another case re- 
ported a girl under 16 hired to do domestic 
work in a home where a woman came in 
and cleaned one day a week. After the 
child came to work the family discontinued 
having the woman and made the girl do this 
work as well as her own, all for $4 a week. 

Unemployed workers, particularly in the 
textile industry, claim that it is impossible 
to get jobs in the face of competition of 
children “who will work for anything.” 

Children who leave school at an early age 
to enter industry get off to a bad start in 
competition with others. Totally unprepared 
for anything worthwhile, they are necessarily 
limited to so-called “children’s occupations— 
blind alley jobs.” These jobs open to chil- 
dren offer little or no opportunity for train- 
ing or advancement. 

Whatever a child gets in the way of train- 
ing and preparation must be from school. 
It should be a child’s privilege to remain 
in school as long as possible. No child of 
14 or 15 years of age engaged at the task of 
earning a living is free to develop mentally 
and physically in the manner demanded by 
modern society, 


++ 


The “stay in school” movement is not only 
justified but is demanded today as never be- 
fore by the need to eliminate children as un- 
necessary competitors for jobs. 

Any movement to keep children in school 
places an added responsibility on the schools. 
How to work out a program combining the 
cultural with the practical to a degree which 
will meet the needs of all children whatever 
their interests may be presents an exceed- 
ingly important problem. 








Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





PROTECTING TIMBER SUPPLY 
FOR FUTURE NEEDS 


Interests of Industry Safeguarded by Conservation Polli- 
cies of Forest Reservation Commission 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the lumber industry. 


By JOHN E. BURCH 


Secretary, National Forest Reservation Commission 


In the following article, Mr. Burch continues his discussion of the activities 
oj the National Forest Reservation Commission as they relate to the lumber 


industry, begun in the issue of Jan. 26. 


HILE the activities of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, 
which are confined to the purchase 
of lands for forestry purposes, would not 
appear to bear a very close relationship 
to the lumber industry, nevertheless, 
when viewed in a broad perspective the 
work of the Commission undoubtedly 
will have a very material effect upon 
the future timber supply of the eastern 
half of the United States and conse- 
quently upon the lumber industry of the 
future, as the purchased lands which are 
composed mainly of cutover tracts con- 
taining reproduction that in many in- 
stances is approaching merchantable size, 
will be protected by the Government 
and sold for cutting when mature, under 
approved forestry practices that will per- 
petuate the stand and protect the water- 
sheds. ’ 
++ 

While only a comparatively small per- 
centage of the lands being acquired con- 
tain at the present time merchantable 
stands of sawlog timber, quite a large 
part of these lands contain stands of ma- 
ture timber remaining trom the opera- 
tions of previous owners, which were not 
cut on account of defect, inaccessibility 
or the exigencies of logging. Sales of 
such timber are being made in order to 
remove the old growth so that the full 
productive capacity of the soil may be 
utilized for the production of a new and 
better crop of timber. 

Numerous sales of blight killed and 
partly blight killed chestnut timber for 
telegraph poles, posts, and railroad ties 
also are being made, principally in the 
southern Appalachian forest units. Other 
sales of timber are being made to many 
small mills which are operated in the 


vicinity of the forest units, engaged prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of furniture or 
farm implements. 

All of these sales give employment to 
many local residents and frequently keep 
them from want during periods of 
drought or unemployment. In this con- 
nection the social and economic impor- 
tance of the activities of the Commis- 
sion have been given general public rec- 
ognition. 


+ + 

The cutting ‘of Goverriment-owned 
timber on the forest units is done on 
what is known as a sustained yield prin- 
ciple--~which means that the volume of 
the timber cut each year shall not-ex- 
ceed the estimated replacement by 
growth. 

Portions of the lands being acquired 
by the Government are in such a de- 
nuded condition as to require artificial 
reforestation, and considerable progress 
is being made in planting these denuded 
areas. 

While the total area proposed for ac- 
quisition by the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission forms a comparatively 
small portion of the lands classified as 
timber land in the eastern half of the 
United States, nevertheless it does form 
an integral part thereof and will assist 
in- some degree in maintaining the sup- 
ply of merchantable timber for future 
generations. 


+ + 

Another important feature in connec- 
tion with the establishment of national 
forest purchase units and the acquisition 
by the Goverrment of lands therein is 
the value these units will have for the 
purpose of demonstrating to the owners 
of larger areas of timberland the proper 
methods of protection and reforestation. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Lumber,” to appear in the issue of 
Jan, 28, Ripley Bowman, Secretary, United States Timber Conservation Board, 
will discuss the origin, organization and purpose of the Board. 





Adjusting Budget to Revenues 


Reduced Government Costs in North Carolina 
By O. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


N THE beginning of my biennial message 
to the 1931 General Assembly I stated: 
“We are face to face with the supreme 

test of our collective common sense, of our 
intellectual and moral courage, and of our 
faith in the essential soundness of this com- 
monwealth.” 


I feel today that this sentence states more 
precisely the situation that we are now facing 
than it did a year.ago. At that time we could 
only guess at the future. Today, one year 
of the future has become the past. 


Soon after the beginning of this adminis- 
tration we reached the turning point in the 
State’s prosperity, and we have ever since 
experienced declining revenues. In 1929-30 
I, as director of the budget, found it neces- 
sary to reduce legislative appropriations in 
the amount of $1,424,000. In 1930-31 we cut 
$2,136,000 from appropriations. 


At the beginning of this biennium, in June, 
1931, the administrative heads of \State de- 
partments were advised that it would be 
necessary for departments and institutions to 
plan their expenditures on a basis of 80 per 
cent of availability of the appropriations 
made. 


Since that time, estimates of revenues have 
been revised downward as information on ac- 
tual tax yields has become available. Auto- 
mobile registrations for 1932 stand today 30,- 
000 under the corresponding date for last 
year. This decrease that approximates nearly 
10 per cent can not fail to produce a corre- 
sponding, if not an accentuated, decrease in 
gasoline consumption; hence, in gasoline 
revenue—the biggest single source of State 
revenue, 


The State has experienced substantial de- 
creases in the collection of inheritance taxes 
and schedule B license taxes, and some de- 
crease in the franchise tax. The 15 per cent 
rate on property for the six months’ school 
term will show a large shrinkage. With the 
tax year half over, only one-fourth of this 
levy has been paid. What the income tax 
will produce is, of course, as yet un- 
known, but under business conditions 
prevailing throughout 1931 it can not fail to 
show a substantial decrease from the esti- 
mates made a year ago. It may be interest- 
ing to observe that our revenue from incomes 
declined only 25 per cent last year, while 
Federal revenue from incomes was declining 
43 per cent. 


In short, the State general fund revenues, 
which were originally estimated to yield $27,- 
500,000, are now estimated to yield only $23,- 
750,000. In other words, our general fund 
revenue will fall short of original expectations 
in the amount of about $3,750,000. 


We now have outstanding two general fund 
notes, one in. the amount of $2,500,000 and 
one for $3,800,000. We can not borrow fur- 
ther in New York in 1932, The State will, 
therefore, have to meet its fixed charges and 
carry on its operations for the rest of this 
year out of its revenues. 


Consequently, it is exceedingly important 
that all come to a realization of the basis 
on which business must operate in North 
Carolina today, whether that business is gov- 
ernment business or private business. 

One of the most difficult concepts for my 


mind to get hold of, and I believe the public 
iM general has the same difficulty in under- 
standing it, is this: The 1929 standard of 
value is no longer a yardstick for measuring 
1932 ability. 


We hear much talk today about the gold 
standard. Some think that this Nation 
should get off the gold standard just as most 
of the debtor nations have already done. I 
do not offer an opinion on the gold stand- 
ard. I do have a very definite opinion that 
the 1929 standard of prices, the 1929 stand- 
ard of income and expenditures, in particu- 
lar the 1929 standard of government spend- 
ing, is definitely and permanently a thing 
of the past. 


One of the primary reasons why govern- 
ments continue to show increasing deficits 
and businesses show increasing losses is at- 
tributable to the fact that our conception of 
deflation has not yet reached a solid basis 
in fact. We must wipe 1929 off the slate 
of our minds. It’s gone. 


As I try to find my duty, I am confronted 
with two possible courses in this serious and 
important matter. I am called upon to act 
either under the executive budget statute to 
meet this emergency and unparalleled crisis 
or to call a special session of the General As- 
sembly. I realize that there is nothing I can 
do as Director of the Budget in the way of 
effectuating reductions that will enable us 
to balance the budget for this fiscal year. I 
realize all too weil that to call a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly at this time 
before our income tax and other revenue is 
ascertained would mean the danger of going 
through the process of balancing the budget 
and adjourning to discover that our calcu- 
lations had left us again with an unbalanced 
budget. 


North Carolina’s problem is to find a way 
to carry on. To do this we must maintain 
our cash position. How is this to be done? 
In the first place, we shoul dabandon tempo- 
rarily all operations that are not absolutely 
essential to the State. We must preserve 
the essentials, but only the essentials. 


After conferring with the Chairman of the 
Highway Commission, I have announced that 
the State is not going ahead to build more 
roads and highways while our situation is 
so critical. I have conferred with the Super- 
intendent of the State’s prison, and I have 
announced that the proceeds of the $400,000 
bond issue for a new State’s prison plant will 
not be spent until we can more safely see 
ahead. 


My own thought as to the most practical 
way to approach the problem in each depart- 
ment is that each administrative head should 
discuss with the Director of Personnel and 
the Assistant Director’ of the Budget the 
most practical ways in which necessary read- 
justments and savings can be made in his 
department. 


We can 
other basis. 
money 


not maintain ourselves on any 

The State itself does not make 
The State spends money. Every 
dollar the State spends comes out of some- 
body's earnings. When earnings go down 
the government has no choice but to adjust 
as far as possible its spendings to that situ- 
ation. ' 


State Protection against Fraud 
in Insurance Business + + «+ + 





Economic and Social Effects of Illinois’ 
Brokers’ Qualification Act Are Discussed by 
State Superintendent of Insurance 





By HARRY W: HANSON 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of Illinois 


a prodigy of the Fifty-seventh General 

Assembly. From the inception of the 
Division of Insurance until this very year 
those charged with the responsibilities of 
governmental affairs in our Legislature, have 
consistently sought to effect higher stand- 
ards in the insurance business, and have 
given of their best thought to this institu- 
tion which, in my judgment, is the basic 
and most fundamental financial institution 
in our country. 

With the same high purpose in mind—the 
same motivating principle of affecting higher 
standards—the legislators approached the 
question of licensing brokers. This Division 
has long been committed to the thought that 
State supervision of every phase of the in- 
surance business would best conserve the 
interests of not alone the policyholders of 
this State, but those engaged in the business 
as well. 


7s Illinois Brokers’ Qualification Act is 


+ + 


Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
State regulation of insurance, it can not be 
denied that two very positive results have 
accrued: First, insurance has become a sound 
financial and scientifically organized busi- 
ness; secondly, State regulation, implying as 
it does, the protective forces of the State has 
inspired confidence in its soundness as an 
investment. 


The character of insurance itself, the na- 
ture of the contractual relations, with its 
duties and prerogatives binding alike upon 
both parties, and the general scheme of con- 
ducting such a business, makes insurance pe- 
culiarly a business which should be subject 
to State regulation. It demands the asso- 
ciation of individuals in order to secure a 
thing which no one could secure for himself. 
It is a cooperation among many in which a 
concerted or general interest is present, but 
in which also an individual or a group of 
individuals may ‘seek to benefit at the ex- 
pense of the many. 


There is a very apparent and obvious good 
reason for the activities of the State to pre- 
serve the principles of justice and equality, 
since the obligations of an insurance com- 
pany are chiefly in the future and the errors 
due to ignorance or dishonesty do not imme- 
diately disclose themselves. The business of 
insurance, both on account of the difficulty 
in comprehending the principles underlying 
it and also on account of the complexity 
of its actual transaction, is such that the av- 
erage policyholder and layman can not de- 
termine for himself the soundness and re- 
liability of the company; and the State 
should properly assert itself in protecting 
the weak against the unjust activities of the 
strong. 

We can appreciate without much difficulty 
the necessity for the intervention of the State 
in this modern day when we are in the midst 
of the present-day complexity of commer- 
cial activities and the intricacies of modern 
business organization. But to those whose 
vision stretched far beyond their experience 
and knowledge, those men of the pioneer days 
of insurance who made such contribution to 
social science, we must make acknowledgment 
for our debt of gratitude. 


++ 


I am confident that it is not an abuse of 
confidence for me to suggest that under the 
present hit-and-miss system of brokering in- 
surance there are many inequalities and gross 
injustices which have, and still prevail to 
the everlasting detriment of the insurance- 
buying public. When the brokers’ bill was 
presented to the Legislature, and its enact- 
ment seemed imminent, there were those who 
spared no effort in their objection to State 
regulation, advancing the theory that such 
legislation tended toward centralization of 
control and subjected their operations to the 
whims of political expediency. 

The sponsors of this bill never entertained 
any thought of curbing the potential possi- 
bilities or activities of brokers, but quite to 
the converse. They regarded such legislation 
as helpful, and such as would react to the 
advantage of the profession. 

In view of the insurance bartering and 
racketeering practices in this great State of 
ours, it is quite natural that such an affront 
upon their liberties would arouse a storm of 
indignation and protests against the measure 
designed to eliminate their activities. It is 
quite natural that those who for years have 
indulged in the possession of ill-gotten gains 
at the expense of men and women in the 
infirmities of old age—that they should re- 
sent the intervention of State control. 

If there is one thing above all others that 
to me is utterly contemptible, it is one who 
places the stigma of the dollar sign above 
honest insurance practices. And if the 
brokers’ bill accomplishes no other good than 
to defeat the purpose of the racketeer, I shall 
be happy in the thought that it has served 
a worthwhile purpose. 

When the unscrupulous and unethical in- 
surance underwriter charges that the brokers’ 
bill is a vicious piece of legislation, I quite 
agree with him. It is vicious, so far as he 
is concerned, in that through its enacting 
clause it becomes an instrumentality in rele- 
gating him to pursuits of inactivity. To the 
broker animated by honest purposes, the type 
of a broker that brings dignity to the in- 
surance profession, to the broker alert to his 
opportunities of service to his fellowmen, the 
brokers’ qualification bill holds'no fear. 

The Brokers’ Act vests wide discretionary 
powers in the Director of Trade and Com- 
merce, such as the provision of granting and 
revoking licenses. The language of the act 
is definite in its discrimination against those, 
who in the opinion of the Division, are not 
trustworthy or who are given to fraudulent 
or dishonest practices. 


++ 

It is entirely conceivable, however, that the 
Division may err in its judgment in the re- 
voking or issuing of licenses, and as a se- 
curity of the rights of the applicant, a remedy 
has been provided for by way of certiorari 
proceedings for final determination. That is 
to say that, in the event a license is revoked 
by the Director, the applicant is secure in his 
right to bring an action in any court of 
competent jurisdiction to show cause why his 








license should not be revoked. This provi- 
sion defeats the argument of those who decry 
the enactment of this legislation as being 
subservient to the wishes and prejudices of 
those charged with the administration of this 
act. 


++ 


The question may well be prompted at this 
juncture as to what constitutes qualification 
as contemplated by this act. There are, of 
course, innumerable routine questions as to 
fitness. While I should dislike to be put in 
a position of saying that they were of no 
consequence, I would with no hesitancy ad- 
mit that they are relatively unimportant as 
compared to the test of character and repu- 
tation for honest dealings. 


We believe that the intelligence of the pro- 
fession of insurance in the ranks of its per- 
sonnel is worthy of the greatest measure of 
protection and above all things must be pre- 
served. I believe that practically all of our 
major problems that concern the world to- 
day are fundamentally social problems, and 
their solution is necessary in order to insure 
the highest social welfare. 


And I think that it is entirely consistent 
to make the deduction that any agency which 
in any way contributes to the solution of 
these problems is a social service agency. Of 
all the forces which are at work in the world 
today, none have been» a more potent factor 
as an economic stabilizer than the institu- 
tion of insurance, and I am strongly com- 
mitted to the thought that the financial se- 
curity and structure of the Nation is con- 
tingent upon the security of the institution 
of insurance. 


++ 


Man has always measured his well being 
in terms of what he owns. Our own history 
from the Colonists to the business man of 
today is an unbroken aggressive determina- 
tion and continuous story of human effort 
directed at the preservation of property and 
against the untimely extinction of life. 
Through its great bulwark of security, insur- 
ance offers its broad mantle of protection 
as surety against occasions of despair, pov- 
erty, chaos and disaster. 





Relative Increase 
in Mental Cases 
in New York 


y 
Dr. Horatio M. Pollock 
Department of Mental Hy- 
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HE burden of mental disease is each year 
becoming heavier: In spite of the general 
improvement in the physical health of 

the population of the State the new cases en- 
tering the hospitals for mental disease are 
annually increasing, and the rate of increase 
is higher than that of the general popula- 
tion. 

In the fiscal year of 1931, 9,848 new cases 
were admitted to the State hospitals and 
licensed institutions for the care of mental 
patients. The average daily patient popula- 
tion of these institutions during the year was 
about 54,000. The rate of new cases per 
100,000 of population in 1931 was 77 as com- 
pared with 70 in 1920 and 65 in 1910. These 
figures indicate clearly the great need of pre- 
ventive measures such as have proved ef- 
fective in the campaigns of the last 30 years 
against various forms of infectious diseases. 


The first step in the prevention of any 
disease is the determination of its cause. The 
second step consists in the discovery or work- 
ing out of effective methods of combating or 
controlling it. The third step is the general 
application of approved methods. 


The primary causes of some forms of men- 
tal disease are not definitely known, but the 
factors producing the organic forms are in 
the main matters of positive knowledge. It 
is customary to use the term “organic” to 
designate those mental diseases which are as- 
sociated with physical diseases or toxic state 
of the central nervous system. Among men- 
tal diseases of this nature are those arising’ 
from accidents in which the brain is in- 
jured, those caused by hardening of. the 
arteries, those due to the germs of syphilis 
and those resulting from excessive use of 
alcohol or drugs. 


The great extension of the use of automo- 
biles has caused a significant increase in the 
number of mental diseases due to accidents. 
The new cases of this class admitted to the 
civil State hospitals increased from 17 in 
1920 to 99 in 1931. The upward trend in this 
disorder is likely to become more pronounced 
as automobiles become more common and the 
use of machinery more extensive. Greater 
safeguards for the protection of life, limb and 
brain are clearly indicated. 


Striking increases have occurred in recent 
years in the new cases of mental disease due 
to hardening of the arteries. In 1912, there 
were 166 cases of this group admitted to the 
State hospitals. In 1920, the number had 
increased to 513; in 1925, to 737; and in 1931, 
to 1,376. -Unfortunately, no means have yet 
been devised to prevent the hardening of 
the arteries. 


Syphilitic mental diseases still constitute a 
serious problem. In 1931, 1,029 new syphilitic 
cases were admitted to the civil State hospi- 
tals. These disorders continue in spite of 
the fact that their cause is well known and 
adequate methods of prevention are available. 
Had society during the past 20 years taken as 
active measures to prevent the spread of 
syphilis as it has taken to check typhoid fever 
and smallpox, the annual number of new 
cases of syphilitic .nental disease would now 
be much smaller. 

The trend in alcoholic mental disease has 
been vefy irregular during the past 20 years. 
The trend increased from 1909 to 1912; de- 
creased from 1912 to 1915; increased in 1916 
and 1917; decreased rapidly from’1917 to 1920; 
increased from 1920 to 1927; and since 1927, 
has remained almost stationary. 


